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ADVERTISEMENT. 



According to the plan of the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 

the lives of remarkable persons will be grouped in 

classes, according to the circumstances by whicli 

they were distinguished. Thus one set of volumes 

will be devoted to Statesmen, another to Divines, 

another to Military Commanders, another to Naval 

Commanders, and so forth. When a subject has 

claims to two different classes, it will be assigned to 

that to which it may appear more peculiarly to be- 

; long ; so that a repetition of the same life in different 

t divisions of the Cyclopaedia may be avoided. 

j In the series of lives, of which the present volume 

I forms the commencement, will be found that of 

\ Oliver Cromwell. It is obvious, from the above 



( 



\ 



observations, that the proper place for this life is the 
series of British Statesmen, and there accordingly a 
life of Cromwell will be found. After the present 
work was commenced, the author of the lives com- 
municated to the Editor his intention of introducing 
a memoir of Cromwell, considered as an eminent 
military commander, and stated that such a memoir 
was indispensably necessary in the series. Under 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



circumotanccsy {h^^Uitor }ia» conHcnted 1 
depart from tlie plan of mc Cyclopa'dia in this ii 
Htanccs in deference to tlie ciprcHS winlieH of tl 
author; liaving, liowcver, requested that tlie memo 
Hhould be principally confined to Crop^eirH mil 
tary diaracter. But the Editor tliinlcH it neccHKai 
to Htate, that in future any Hiniilar violation of tl 
plan of tlie work will be avoided. 



PREFACE. 



Yolumes now offered to the public contain a 
; of biographical sketches, of which the great 
t has been, not more to make the English 
T acquainted with the personal adventures of 
in of our most distinguished military com- 
lerSy than to convey to his mind some general 
n of the military history of his own country, 
rtherance of this design, an attempt has been 
! to give, in the Introduction, a condensed vfcw 
3 rise and progress of the British army, fro^plt^ 
beginnings, in ages prior to the Norman con- 
:, down to its systematic organisation in modern 
;. It is not pretended, that in an outline so 
re, various omissions may not be detected, 
narrow limits within which the author was com- 
i to confine himself, rendered it impossible to 
I upon every point which seemed to demand 
e ; yet is he willing to hope^ even here, that 
;h there may be an occasional absence of details, 
h in a work of larger compass might have been 
1 with advantage, no material errors or mistatc- 
's have crept in, to disfigure sucli as he has 
1 it practicable to abridge. 
ith respect to the biographies themselves, 
ill be leen that they are selected, especi^y 
be first volume, for the purpose of exhi- 
g the dumges which from age to age occur- 
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4 PREFACE. 

red in the tactics of our most renowned warrion 
The life of sir Walter #i Manny, for example, 
exhibits a specimen of the military commander at 
an era when war was rather a trial of bodily prowess 
than a science. Tliat of sir Francis de Vere serves 
to illustrate the gradual introduction of a new sys- 
tem, originating in the invention of fire-arms, and 
necessarily resulting from it. Cromwell, of course, 
holds his place in this collection, as the founder of 
standing armies in England ; and Marlborough, as the 
man who first established the claim of the British 
soldier to take rank with the best and most skilful 
in Europe. 

It has been a source of considerable embarrass- 
mint as well as regret to the author, that he hai 
^e^huns^^ I'cstricted, by the plan of his work, to s 
Retail of the mUitary careers of the several great 
men who form the subjects of his pages. The ex- 
traordinary talents of our CromweUs and our Mari- 
boroughs cannot possibly be illustrated, if we confine 
our attention entirely to their proceedings in the 
field: indeed, it may be questioned whether there 
ever lived a really great military commander, who was 
not at the same time a profound statesman and an 
able diplomatist. Nevertheless, as he was led to 
understand, that it was not of the men themselves, 
wo much as of their military services that he was ex- 
pected to give an account, he has on numerous 
occasions put restraint upon his own wishes, and 
passed by events which he would have willingly 
d^|cribed at large, and of which the description 
m^t have proved neither uninteresting nor unin- 
•tructive. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



GEirZKAI. TBW OF THE XIUTAKT SYSTEMS EKCOGNISl^ IX 
EKGLAITD FKOM THE EAELIEST FEEIODS DOWH TO THE TEE- 
SEXT TDfE. ^ 

Of the pecnUar customs of the ancient Britons^ as well 
in war as in peace^ bat few and imperfect notices have 
been tnmamitted to posterity. We leam^ indeed^ from the 
classical writers^ that^ previons to its invasion by Ciesar, 
diis island was portioned oat among forty iadependent 
nations^ each of wfaidi was again snbdivided into nome- 
roas petty and afanost equally independent tribes. To 
one and all of these the same general description applies. 
They were brave, hardy, and ferodons ; they conddered 
war in the li^t both of a business and a pastime; they 
foo^t some on foot, others on horseback, others in cha. 
riots; they fojlowed to the field their hereditary chiefs or 
kings ; and when not straggling to oppose the Roman 
I^oBs, they were engaged in constant hostilities one 
with another. Wherever this state of society prevails, 
and men come into the world only that they may kill or 
be killed, it were vain to seek for any traces of a military 
system, properly so called. The history of sach as live 
under it can present few features at variance with those 

B 4 
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which belong to vaviige life in general, where every mak 
i« a warrior after hlH own rude faHhion, and pertoMl 
couragu and l)odily Htrength are enteeined tlie firit of iIm 
tueii. We iiliall not, tlu'reforc, waate our own or our reJE , 
erH* time in die vain endeavoy to erect a theory when 
materiali for it are abaolutel^lranting, but ihall pais on 
at once to anotUtend a more accurately marked itage ■ 
in the military amln of our country. 

A very different but not leiw aatiiifactory reaaon mij 
be aRfligned why we nhould refVain from initituting any 
enquiry into tlie nature of tlie military Hyitem which 
prevailed in Britain during the period of Uie Roman lu- 
preniacy. Ilere^ ah elHcwhere, the cx)nquerorH took upon 
themHelvcH the undivided care of defending their con- 
(jucsta from foreign enemieii' while internal peace was 
])re8erved by lloman garriHonii Htationed at convenient 
Bpota from lleculver to the wall of Antoninua. No 
BritonM were permitted^ on any pretext whatever^ to 
carry arniH in their own land ; for tliough not lew than 
twenty-Hix cohortti were raiHcd from among tliein, thenc 
were all employed in service beyond the HcaH ; while tlieir 
place wai supplied as well by Roman legions aa by aux« 
iliaries, drawn perhaps from tlie very countries whither 
they were transported. Hence it was not a British but a 
lloman military system under which our remote ances- 
tors lived ; and the Roman system, however admirable 
in itselfj has been too often descriln^d already to render 
any exi)osition of it necessary in a work like the present 

One unavoidable conseeiuence of these arrangements 
was, to destroy entirely the martial spirit which once ani- 
mated the inhabitants of Britain. They became civilised, 
it is true, and comparatively wealthy, but tlieir valour 
and hardihood were gone ; and hence, when the Romans 
found it necessary to evacuate their island, it soon l>ocaine 
a prey to the ravages of the Scots and Picts. In this 
emergency the aid of the Saxons was called in ; a l)old 
and adventurous race, by whom the Caledonians were 
checked in their aggressions, and finally driven back 
within the chain of the Grampian hills. But the un« 
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Antons were soon tang^t that t people tHia 
; fi^t for themselves must become^ ere long^ the 
€i their hired defenders. The Saxons were not 
I taming their arms against the people whom thej 
gaged to protect, andtte Britons, incapable of any 
'e resistance^ once more subn^idL to a foreign 
Amid the mountains of Wales^^PTeed, and along 
id of the western coast, from th^ extremities of 
an to Cumberland, some tribes continued during 
isenturies to maintain a rude independence; but 
ole of the level country, including the moa^ertile 
!s both of England and the lowlands of Scotland^ 
I in the end the property of the conquerors, 
n the completion of these conquests, or, to speak 
orrectly, from the consolidation of the heptarchy 
one lord^ we may date the commencement of an 
r system of military organisation in this country. By 
Kon laws, every freeman, not incapacitated by non- 
bodily infirmities, was bound in case of invasion 
3 up arms, in the use of which he was regularly 
1 by officers appointed for the purpose. Thus, the 
>r diief of each family was the leader of those in 
nily qualified to serve. Ten families formed a 
^ the warriors of which were commanded by the 
hier; ten tythings constituted a hundred, of which 
)laier8 were led on by the hundredary; irlule 
i hundreds made up a trything, under the orders 
trything man. Last of all, the force of the shire 
mty was commanded by the hertoch, dux^ or 
who again acted under the orders of the king, or 
ning's hold ; but as the latter, though an officer of 
ponding rank with a lord lieutenant, held his cofn- 
n only during war, the militia may be said to have 
led generally under the command of the dukes of 
es. 

the equipment of these levies, every landholder 
quired to have at all times ready a store of armour 
eapons, more or less ample in proportion to his 
nd the extent of his possessions. These he was 
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not pennitted on any account to aell^ lend^ pledge^ or 
even alienate from hig heirs. Stated seasoni likewife 
were appointed for training and exercise^ from which no 
man was allowed to absent himself; and once a yetTj 
usually in the spring, therMviras a general muster (^ the 
force of the ^au^. Of mt soldiers thus brought to* 
gether^ by farflrlarger proportion consisted of infantry; 
the thanes or griRt nobles alone serving on horseback. TheM 
hitter rode without stirrups : their offensive weapon was 
a spear; and, till within a short time prior to the Normao 
invas^mi their defensive arms consisted simply of an f 
iron hehnet or head-piece. The former were of two 
sorts, called heavy and light. The heavy infantry are 
delineated in ancient illuminations as wearing helmets 
made of the skins of beasts, with the hair outwards: 
they carried likewise large oval convex shields, with 
spikes projecting from the bosses ; and their offensive 
weapons were long and very broad swords and spears. 
The lighter infantry appear to have been armed in 
more than one way : some bore spears, some swords, 
others clubs, battle-axes, or bills, besides javelins, which 
they darted with great dexterity ere coming to close 
combat. The dress both of horse and foot was the same, 
namely, a tunic with sleeves, the skirts of which reached 
down to the knees ; in addition to which the horsemen 
wore spurs, armed with only one point or goad. Their 
method of fighting, again, was exceedingly simple and 
rude: they drew up their whole army in one dense mass, 
in the centre of which stood the standard; and while the 
cavalry assembled round it for its immediate defence, 
the infantry, with their heavy battle-axes and long lances, 
occupied the foremost ranks. 

Such was the military system which held good in 
England under the Anglo-Saxon princes. Of the im- 
plements then in use for the attack and defence of forts 
we have no account, neither are we acquainted with the 
exact extent of liability imposed upon the militia-man at 
to foreign service ; but it would appear from certain ex« 
pressions used in the laws of Edward the Confessor, that 
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^ be ctlled upon to take a part both in aggreaaivie 
ftnaiTe ware. Thus it is enacted, that " any man 
torn cowardice shall abandon his lord or fellow. 
B while tinder the command of the hertodi, in any 
(ton by land or sea, d|all forfeit both his life and 
ty, his lord being audiorised to roume any lands 
be may have formerly granted tPbm." On the 
land, the same authority declare% that '^ of him 

slain in war fighting before his lord either at home 
tad, all pajrments due for rehefis on his estates are 
sd to his heire, who shall enjoy his lands and 

without any diminution^ and may divide it among 

i introduction of the feudal system by the sore- 

of the Norman line produced many and great 
*s in the military establishments of this country. 
\ then that all the lands of the realm, being por- 

oot into knights' fees, were granted in greater or 
lantiriffi to tenants in capite, whose terms of tenure 

ihem to serve the king in his wars either at home 
oad, with horses and arms, provided and subsisted 
own expense, during a period of forty days in eadi 

Am the lands were of necessity very unequally dis- 
•d, these customs neither imposed nor were meant 
XMe the same burdens indiscriminately upon all 
mers. The great baron, for example, to whom 
een allotted, perhaps, one hdndred knights' fees, 
ound to furnish one hundred men at arms, all 
lom followed the royal standard throughout 
ntire days from the date of their enrolment; 
IS die poor gentleman, who owned, perhaps, half 
^t's fee, could be compiled to do service only 
■on, and that for the space of twenty days, or one 
be knight's period. From such services, as they 
ermed, the lands belonging to the church were l^ 
ans exempt. It does not, indeed, appear that the 
were usually summoned to give to the long their 
al attendance, though instances of the kind do 

• GroK't Mil.Ury AoUqutUes at England. 
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occur in more than one age ; bat their estates WMjf' 
equally with those of the laity, held on a military temm^ 
and equally sup]x>rte(l horsemen numerous in proporllM 
to their value. By what sUndard these kni^ts' Ut$ 
were ralued in the reigns of tlie Conqueror and his fat* 
mediate successors, we cannot tell : under Henry IL t 
knight's fee wiMkken at 20/. per annum; and the tod 
number was computed at the amount of rather 
than 60,000. 

Of the troops thus raised and thus supported, 
formed the feudal caralry of Kngland, called indiflWen^ 
knights or men at arms and hobilers. The former toSK 
the field clothed in hauberks of double mail *; to wUdi 
were added hoods, breeches, stockings, and sabotilM 
or shoes of the same construction; while the haadi 
and arms were in like manner protected by gaonUsIl 
and sleeres of mail. Sometimes under the banboky 
though more frequently abore it, was worn the gambesoBi 
— a loose garment which descended to the knees, and^ 
being quilte<l or stuffed with cotton, served to deadeB dit 
strokes of sword or lance, which would hare otherwifl 
bruised the body, eren if they failed to peneteate thi 
armour. Between the hauberk and gambeson, again, t 
breastplate of forged iron, called a plastron, was occa* 
sionally put on ; while above all, men of rank and dls« 
tinction wore surcoats of satin velvet, or cloth of gold or 
silver, richly embroidered with their armorial bearings. 

In addition to this load of body armour, each man at 
arms wore, suspended from a strap round the neck, i 
triangular shield made of wood, which, being covered 
with leather, was bound and strengthened by ribs of bran 
or iron. The shield was pointed at the bottom, became 
slightly convex in the direction of its breadth, and ha^ 
handles fastened inside, by which to brace or brandish 11 
on the left arm. The knight's head, again, was defendec 
by a helmet, which varied both in form and constructioi 

* The hAuberk wm comptMed of rlngleU of Iron, linked together like « ntH 
vbich corered the whole iff the btiaj. " Homotiinefi, but not rommoffily 
wien at armi wore haberfteon* made of plate mail, formed of umall rmin 
piatet of Iron laid one oter the other like scales of tt$h."—Gro»e't Mil. Ant. 
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wmifaig to ihe caprice of the wetrar or the taste of 
IB i^iflfL In some instances it was supplied with a 
pngectlon^ called a nasal^ to defmd Uie face from 
cat; in others it was cylindrical^ covering 
hm vfaole of the head^ and presenting narrow apertures 
■If lor hceath and sig^t ; while a third species left the 
bee totally hare and unprotected. Hdngrta with heavers 
IT liaora aeem not to have come into use till ahout the 
oUdle of the fourteenth coitury^ when alsQ the hauherk 
m coat of mail was ezdumged for plate armour; but 
he pnctioe of bearing their crests or coronets on the tops 
if Adr casques ^ipears to have been very early adopted 
hidi by kings and barons. 

Tlraa oppressed with defensive armour^ and mounted 
■pan a war saddle^ the arcon of which was formed of 
lows of stedl^ and reached almost to his middle^ the man 
■t anna carried, as offensive weapons, one, sometimes 
twoj swords, a lance, a dagger, and not unfirequently a 
war mace suspended from his saddle-bow. With the 
lance in rest he made his grand charge; the sword did 
its duty in Ae mil^, after the lance was broken ; the mace 
was either thrown at an adversary more nimble than 
himself or used as a war dub; while the dagger^ called 
also the misericarde, gave the coup de grace to a fallen 
tod obstinate foeman. Such^ at least, is the language 
which custom compels us to employ ; for^ in truth, it is 
not easy to imagine how either the sword or the mace 
could be wielded with effect by men whose joints were 
«I1 Btifiened with plates and links of iron. With the 
lanoe^ indeed, they might do good service. They had 
Imt to vrield it aright, keeping themselves steady in their 
seats^ and the weight of Uieir horses fought for them ; 
but that severe blows were ever struck by mailed knights^ 
possessed of no more than the ordinary strength of men, 
we find it a hard matter to believe. The trifling loss of 
life, indeed, in all actions where men at arms alone were 
engaged^ seems distinctly to contradict the notion that 
the knights of old were capable^ through usage or supe- 
rior bodily power, of dealing strokes in comparison with 
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which ihoM! of mcxlcm r«viUI«rH might be tccountad i 
" the fiftpiting of a r«veit'H wing/' * 

While the Ictiight hitniielf wm thui nwAthnl from iq 
to toe in hAliilimentA At leAnt m cum\mrnam9 m they wm 
u«eful| the horiMs which t)ore hitn to h«ttle cAiried • leti 
of Armour under which Any grcAt (liii|il«y of Activity wi 
ecArcely to he mipecUid, Itn face, heiul, And eAr», wffi 
covereil witli a diAfron, a wort of iron mA»k, wbicb • 
once protected the anImAl from woundji, Atid hindered t 
from loolcing to it» immediAte front. From the oendi 
of the forelicAil, a long iron n\tikc fretiuently projected^ 
the neck wa« defende<l by the mArdfkiret ; poitriiiali 
guArde<l the chcNt ; wldlc tlio ImttockH And fUnk* wm 
secured by croupieri And flAttcoii, which fell down i 
low M the hocki. TheNO neverAl piccee were eompoMf 
for the moNt pArt either of iron or brAiM, though jerki^ 
IcAther WA« Nometimen uned. And not unfre(|uently ill 
AnimAl WAA entirely envelo|)e<i in mAil^ or linen ttuiU 
And quilted like the gAmbeiion. In ACCordAnce with tfN 
fA»hion of tile time*, a grcAt dcAl of embroi^lery Wi 
expended in Adorning the chArgern of tlie nobility ; tw 
tUl hormm thuA Armecl^ whether with mAil, or pUte, o 
f|ullt«^ were e<|UAlly called bArdc<l, or corruptly bArbadI 
•teedn. 

It i« rery evident tliAt a CAVAlry no encumbered wid 
iti own ftimiture And equipmenu could neitlier mofi 
with much rApidity, nor untbrgo long or toihioDM 
mArche*. While pAAiiing from point to \H3ini, inileed 
the men At Armn Mcm to hAve been rarely guilty of op 
preiMing their war Mteedii, which they intruated to tbel 
pAgea to IcAd in the rcAr of the column, they themaelre 
performing tlte Journey upon palfreyN. Many mil 
chierouM comiequencca flowed out of thin cuatom^ t 
which^ liowever, the knightM pertfnacioualy adhered. 
thenO; one, and not the leaat imporunt, waa, that, tiH 111 
hour of general conflict occurred^ the heayy cavalry conli 

* JKtnm I, to H§Mi to htv« rmnMrkfA tA trmmtr, ihffi it wm •» M««n« 
niVffniUm i ftir it imC mAy mvtiA Mtw \\(tt of lh« w<iM«r, twi htit4«r«4 bfi 
ft«n dolfif hurt totnr mm fton, 

f U WM ecMBfOMd of mmU |rfii« of Iron i1v«U4 mm upon AiMtlMf; 
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Jiot be employed on any service of importance ; another 
showed itself in the not unfrequent overthrow of the 
men at arms, when charged ere they could find time to 
excfaange their palfreys for their harbs. Nevertheless, 
in flpite of these drawbacks, the men at arms were every 
whoe regarded as the strength of European armies; nor, 
pohaps, so long as gunpowder brought not its resistless 
violence against them, was the opinion altogether incor- 
icct. 

Next to the men at arms, in general estimation, though 
for many services not inferior to them, were the hobilers, 
or light cavalry of the feudal armies. These were made 
up from the higher domestics or the principal tenants of 
^ men at arms, and derived their appellation, as some 
imagine, from the circumstance that they generally rode 
mares*; according to others, from the comparatively 
imall size of their fleet and active horses. The ho- 
bilers were accoutred with a haqueton or armour of plate, 
a basinet or skull-cap, iron gauntlets, a sword, a knife, 
and a lance. Their horses were not protected by any 
defensive armour, though the saddles on which the riders 
sat were covered with steel, and hence were better able 
to bear the fatigue of rapid and frequent marches than 
those of the men at arms. We accordingly find that 
the hobilers, besides doing all the duty of patrol and 
outpost, were employed in reconnoitring, obtaining in- 
teUigenoe, harassing troops on a march, cutting off 
convoys, and pursuing a routed enemy. Against the 
chaige of the knights they never presumed to make a 
stand ; but they fought, like the dragoon of more modem 
times, sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot. 

The infantry, which served along with the cavalry 
just described, consisted of the yeomanry, vassals, and 
lesser d^ndants of the feudal lords. Most of these 
were defensively armed with an iron skull-cap, called, 
from its resemblance to a basin, the basinet ; they wore 

*Tbe term if derived from a Danish word signifying a mare; but it is 
Mt Tcry probriito tiiat these would be much used in an army where all the 
■en at arms rode entire horses. 
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likewiie coane leftthern or quilted linen doublets^ ti 
■ometimet the Jack. Their offennve weapons^ agii 
were the lance^ shorter by Heveral feet than that of tl 
horseman ; the sword, the dagger, the gisarme^ the battl 
axe, the pole-axe, the black or brown bill, the roalle 
the morris pike, the halbert or the pike. Of these, I 
far the most ancient was the lance : the morris pike, d 
halbert, and the pike, were instnunents of, comparatirel 
speaking, modem invention. 

What the gisarme was, whether a kind of bill, or 
mere club, we {lossess no means of ascertaining. In tl 
statute of Winchester it is enumerated among the in 
plements which the lowest order of freemen were require 
to carry; and hence it has been generally suppoiei 
whether an iron or a wooden machine, to have been < 
very inferior utility. The battle-axe and pole-axe wei 
both tremendous engines, which differ in little from on 
another except the name ; both being formed like til 
common axe, except that the blades were broader, sharpei 
and stronger, and their handles longer. The black e 
brown bill was a species of halbert, the cutting part e 
which was hooked like a woodman's bill, while there pro 
jected two spikes, the one from the front, the other fron 
the back, of the blade : it was called black, because it wi 
frequently japanned, as the best means of preserving i 
from rust ; an abundant coat of which procured for i 
the not less common epithet of brown. The mallei 
again, was, as its name denotes, a heavy leaden mall 
fixed to a handle five feet long, and provided with i 
spike in the butt. Besides being used, like the bill am 
pole-axe, as a separate weapon, it was carried by th 
English archers, who wore it slung l)ehind them wit] 
the lead uppermost and the spike towards the ground 
It was a tremendous engine in c!oic combat, when wielded 
as it generally was, by a man of surpaHsing strength 
though, in the hands of the awkward or inexperienced, i 
was not inapt to prove as hurtful to friends as to foes. 

The flower of the feudal infantry of England wen 
\ 'ever, the archers^ whether we restrict the applicatioi 
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If the term to tiiebeaien of kmg bowi obIj, or extend 
fc to wdi as fbo^t with the crossbow idso. With 
to the long bow^ it was an instrument first in. 
as a weapon of war into this country by the 
Sitemans. CompoiBed either of yew — by far the most 
■H^ropriate wood for the purpose — or of ash, witch hazel, 
1^ cfan^ (from which last lands of trees four bows were 
Mered by authority to be fabricated for one taken from 
he yew * ;) it was put into the hands of eTery English 
toy at ihe age of seTen, and ceased not to furnish him 
kA with sport and occupation till his arm had lost its 
4RDgth. Nor was this done as a matter of choice only. 
horn the era of the Conqueror down to the introduction 
If die muakety laws were repeatedly enacted for the 
gnrpose of compelling the yeomanry of En^and to keep 
1^ their skill in the use of this truly national weapon. 
llras we find it ei\joined so late as the reign of Henry 
VI II., that " if any parent or master, having a youth or 
youths under seventeen years of age, should suffer any 
one of them to want a bow and two arrows for one month 
together, he should for every such neglect, forfeit 
6#. 8d, ; and every servant above seventeen years of 
age, and under sixty, who received wages, neglecting to 
famish himself as here directed, shall for every default 
forfeit 6*. Sd." 

While the legislature thus took care that there should 
be no lack of bows and arrows in the kingdom, it was 
not less attentive to the due exercise of the archers both 
in town and country. The inhabitants of " all towns 
and places were directed to make up, maintain, or keep 
iu repidr, their butts, under a penalty of 20*. for every 
month in which they should be wanting;'' and they 
Were commanded " to exercise themselves with shooting 
thereat on holidays, and all other convenient times." 
Again^ in order to train the youth with a steady eye and 

*Tbei« is a vulgar notion that yew trees were planted in churchTards or 
tentnl places, from which the youth of tiie several parishes might most 
Mdlly provide themselves with bowir It is totally uDsumtorted by any au. 
borlty ; indeed, the yew, wherever reared, was guarded by repeated laws 
gaieat niutUatioa at the will of embryo arch«-s. 

VOL. X. 
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s Strong ann^ it was provided that no archer nn 
twenty-four years of age should shoot at a standi 
mark^ under a penalty of four-pence for erery shot m 
contrary to the regulation ; while persons above twra 
four were restricted from shooting at any mark^ exc 
at a distance of 220 yards and upwards. The con 
quence of all this care and attention was^ that 
English archers far surpassed^ in dexterity and court 
all others in the world^ as their musketeers of the pres 
times^ the worthy successors of the archers^ tnay n 
truth be said to stand alone among the infantry 
Europe. The foUowing description of an archar^ 
bow and appointments^ is given by Ralphe Smithe : - 

" Captains and officers should be skilful of that n 
noble weapon^ and to see tliat their soldiers^ according 
their draught and strength^ have good bows^ i 
nocked^ well strynged, everie stringe whippe in t! 
nocke^ and in the middles rubbed with wax^ bn 
and shuting glove^ some spare stringes trymed as afc 
said; every man one shefe of arrows^ with a case 
leather^ defensible against the rayne, and in the sn 
foure and twenty arrows, whereof eight of them sho 
be lighter than the residue, to gall or astonye the e 
my with the hail shot of light arrowes. Let every r 
have a brigandine, or a little cote of plate, a skuD 
hufkyn, a maule of lead, of five foot in length, an 
pike, and the same hanging by his girdle, with a h 
and a dagger: being thus furnished, teach them 
masters to march, shoote, and retyre, keeping their ft 
upon the enemy's. Some tyme put them into g 
nowmbers, as to battell appertayneth, and thus use tl 
oftentymes practised till they be perfecte ; for those i 
in battell or skirmish cannot be spared ; none other v 
pon may compare with the noble bow." 

In addition to these appointments, the archers car 
each a short sword, and sometimes one or two 1 
stakes, pointed at both ends, with which to form a 
fence against cavalry. They fought almost always 
foot ; but as many of them followed the line of ms 
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ipcm their palfreyi ^ they have heen known^ on more than 

one oecaaon, to join hattle without dismounting ; they 

then denominated hobiler archers. 

The croBsbow seems not to have come into general 

I among the English tiU the reign of Richard I.; from 

ufaidi period till 1627 it cannot be said to have been erer 

Ud aiide. There were different kinds of crossbows^ 

mdk as the latch^ the prodd^ &c,; but they all carried 

fadiilbtently arrows, darts, quarreaux or bolts of iron, 

ttaae or leaden bullets. The bows of some were made 

ef sted^ others of wood, and a third kind of horn ; they 

were bent according to their size by the hand, by the 

feet, or by a machine called the martinet ; and the com- 

Bon range of the point blank shot was from forty to 

BZty yards, with an elevation of upwards of 1 20. Crosa. 

bowmen were dressed and otherwise armed after a similar 

£Mhion with archers; and, like them, they fought generally 

on foot, but sometimes on horseback. 

In addition to the feudal array, there existed of old 
I force called the poise eomitat^U, of which the name, and 
to a certain extent the spirit, still remains. It consisted 
of the entire free male population of the county, whether 
tenants in eapUe or othervdse, whom the sheriff, in case 
of any tumult, rebellion, or invasion, could summon to 
giTe their aid in restoring tranquillity. The troops thus 
niaed difiered, however, from the feudal army in this 
mpect, that they could neither be compelled to pass the 
KBs, nor to march beyond the bounds of their several 
counties ; and they were at liberty, as soon as the par- 
ticolar service for which they had been called out was 
performed, to return each man to bis own home. Like 
the local militia among the Anglo-Saxons, however, the 
poue amUat^ were subjected to periodical musters. 
The particular description of arms, moreover, with which 
eich man was bound to appear, is specified in various 
laws, from Henry II. downwards ; and all were equally 
commanded to keep these arms serviceable, and transmit 
ftem aa heiivlooma to their posterity. 
From theie rode sources the Norman kings of £ng* 

c 2 
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kod were tccustomecl, during many oenturies, to cofleet 
their armies. Not that there ever was a period^ atkat 
since the accession of Henry 11.^ when mercenary troopi 
were absolutely wanting. A standing army there migkt 
not be : of standing armies^ indeed^ in the modem ae- 
ceptation of the word^ England knew nothing prior ti 
the grand rebellion ; but there were always maintaiaad 
in the royal castles and cities^ and genendly along dw 
marches of Scotland and Wales, bands of hind soldiers. 
Some of these were native Englishmen^ but the laifa 
proportion were Germans^ Flemings^ or Swiss ; and Aej 
were all known by the common appellation of routen^ 
or ryters. They were well armed^ moderately paid, 
and indifferently provided; and they lived for the most 
part, wherever they came, at free quarters. 

So soon as it was determined to engage in war, either 
at home or abroad, the sovereign issued his edict that 
the tenants in capite and the pos^c comitatiU should as- 
semble throughout the kingdom in their proper districts. 
Two or more officers, called apparatores, were then de- 
spatched into each county, to take an account of the 
number and efficiency of its military force, and to arrange 
both the infantry and cavalry into bands or bodies, not 
unlike our present battalions, squadrons, troops, and 
companies. The distribution of the cavalry was as fol« 
lows : — Twenty-five or thirty troopers constituted a 
constabulary, and were placed under the orders of a con- 
stable. A number, varying from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty, composed a squadron, which was 
headed by an officer styled a banneret. Of these one 
third must be men at arms, the remaining two thirds 
bobilers ; nor could any man aspire to the rank of their 
commander, whose possessions entitled him not to lead so 
many vassals into the field. 

It is to be observed, that though there was no recog- 
nised division intermediate between the constabulary and 
the squadron, a knight or esquire was in the habit of 
commanding two constabularies united, which followed 
his pennon^ and were named after it, as the squadron 
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nM ntmed after the banner of the banneret* In like 
r, the English infantry^ from the era of the, Con- 
were distributed into thousands^ hundreds, and 
under distinct classes of officers, responsible one 
to the other. The commander of twenty bore the title 
df vingtener, the conmiander of one hundred that of cen- 
tmaiy : of the peculiar denomination of the leader of one 
Ifconiand no reocnrd has been preserved. 

Tbe forces thus regimented were marched to the point 
df general rendezYous^ where the chain of responsibility 
leoeiTed new links till it reached the sovereign himself. 
First in the ascent was an officer called the seijeant- 
■uyor, corresponding in almost every respect to our ge- 
neral of brigade ; above him stood, both in horse and 
foot, the Heatenant-general ; superior to the lieutenant- 
general was the captain-general ; he again was succeeded 
by the master of the ordnance^ as the master of the ord- 
Banoe was commanded by the marshal : last of all came 
the high oonstaUe^ who made way only for tbe king. It 
is somewhat curious that, prone as the feudal manners 
were to render offices both in war and peace hereditary, 
only the two last-mentioned military dignities were handed 
down from father to son. The dignity of high constable, 
indeed^ was entailed by ^Villiam the Conqueror on the 
possessors of certain lands or manors, and was long en- 
joyed by the Bohuns earls of £ssex : from them it passed 
to the Staffbrds dukes of Buckingham, till it was finally 
abolished^ on the attainder of Edward duke of Bucking- 
ham^ in the reign of Henry VIII. In like manner, 
R(^er de Montgomery and ^Villiam Fitz-Osbom were 
first created marshals of England by the Conqueror. The 
families of Clare earls of Pembroke next held it, till the 
accession of Henry VIII., by whom it was transferred 
to the Howards earls of Norfolk, its present noble pos- 



• When a knight was raised to the rank of a banneret, the sovereign or 
laend euifed toe swallow's tail of hi« iiennon to be rut off". It thus l>e. 
cune a banner, and marked his authority over a troop cai^blc uf torming 
a toDd sqoarc oif seven, or ten, or fifteen per face. Hence the term squadron 

c 3 
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Betidei these ofHceri, belonging, m we lould exprM 
ounelveii to the general ttafi, we find in the fendil 
anniei the icout mMter, who examined the groond f(or 
encampments^ regulated the guards, and chose proper 
stations for ^e outposts ; the truck master, who oom- 
manded the pioneers and took care of the intrendiing 
tools ; the waggon master, who looked to the means <^ 
transport, sucli as waggons, sumpter horses, &c. It ii 
not very easy to determine whether the corporal of the 
field, a sort of aide-de-camp or brigade mijor, ought to 
be introduced here, or whether he was not, like many 
other functionaries, the produce of a later period. 

The army was no sooner organised, than the term of 
service imposed upon the feudatories began, and the 
king, as a matter of course, made haste to transport them 
to the scene of action. If the war to be waged was with 
a continental nation, the troops mustered at some set« 
port town, that they might be embarked immediately ; 
if with the Scots, Durham, Newcastle, or at the nearest 
York, was the usual place of assembly. The march then 
began, a body of hobilers or light cavalry, with the 
archers, leading the way ; next came the bill-men, with 
such u carried lances, battle-axes, and mallets; then 
followed the men at arms upon their palfreys, and theit 
pages leading their chargers ; while in rear of all came 
the baggage and military engines, under escort of a se- 
cond corps of hobilers and archers. When a halt was 
ordered, the common soldiers generally hutted thcmselvet, 
the men at arms and officers of rank pitching tents; oi 
the whole were quartered in such towns or villages as 
lay along the line of march. In presence of an enemy, 
again, the dispositions of a fciulcd army were few and 
simple: the archers posted themselves wherever wood, 
hedges, or other natural cover, i)romised to protect them 
from a charge of cavalry ; and if from this point they 
could direct their arrows with effect, they remained there, 
if otherwise, they moved out into the open fields in 
extended order, where a body of horse were especially 
appointed to support them. The heavy infantry, form- 
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ing infuiably in denBe masses^ with fronts which sel- 
dom ooimted more in number than twenty-five^ bore 
doim npcm dieir adversaries, or stood to receive the 
dboek ettfaer of cavahry or infantry. Lastly^ the men 
at anna, acting for the most part on the fianks of these 
coimnns^ duurged in solid wedges^ endeavouring to over- 
dnow, by the weight of their horses and arms, all that 
flood before them. We have already stated that when 
men at arms met men at arms, the slaughter was seldom 
great ; many were indeed unhorsed, when they became 
perfectly helpless tiU assisted to rise again, and not a few 
in sultry weather died of sufibcation; but the numbers 
£yrly alain by cut of sword or thrust of lance were small 
indeed. The case was widely diflferent when these mailed 
warriors broke in upon a square or column of foot, or 
gained by tome fortunate accident the flank of the arch- 
ers. At Bannockbum, the yeomanry of England perished 
almost to a man by the lances of the Scottish knights ; 
at Flodden the Scottish bill-men were cut to pieces by 
the Kng^iah men at arms ; and at Cressy and Poictiers, 
the Freodi army was destroyed chiefly by volleys from 
the £ng^ bowmen. 

We hare spdcen of a master of the ordnance as in- 
daded among the chief officers in a feudal army; it will 
be necessary to explain the nature of some of the im- 
plements^ from directing or controlling which he derived 
his title. 

Under the general appellation of ordnance was induded 
bodi long and cross bows, as well as the instruments 
used in the attack and defence of fortified places. These 
were dther projectiles, as the scorpion, the catapulta, the 
balistay the ageron, &c. ; or battering rams, belfries, cats, 
sows, &C9 by which the walls were approached, breached, 
or scaled. The scorpion seems to have been ndther more 
nor less than a huge cross-bow, the bow part being made 
of sted, and the cord of prepared gut instead of hemp; 
it was worked by manual labour, and shot arrows to a 
great distance, but was the least effident of the projec- 
tiles. The catapulta^ applied to the same purposes, acted 

c 4 
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by machinery^ which gave to it increased force^ as 
caused it to carry farther. From the baHsta^ agaii 
stones were chiefly thrown; some of them of a prodigim 
weighty and with amazing violence ; while the agenn 
acting somewhat as a slings was used for a like purposi 
though with still greater effect. Besides these there wei 
the mangonel, the trebuchet^ the petrary^ the rolHne 
the matigriffon^ the oricotte, the bugle or bible, tl 
espringal, the matafunda, the ribadequin, the engine 
verge, and the war- wolf. All these cast stones, quarrel 
darts, and arrows ; and many of them continued in u 
long after the introduction of cannon and mortars.* 

Of the implements used for approaching or destroyii 
an enemy's fortifications, a few words will suffice to gii 
an account. The battering ram, as every schoolbc 
knows, was^a huge wooden beam headed with iron ua 
ally cast in the shape of a ram's head, which was vi( 
lentiy pushed, either on men's shoulders or by machiner 
against the wall of a besieged place. It was the gre 
business of the besieged to break this ponderous ^igii 
by casting upon it heavy stones or bars of iron ; or tii( 
would endeavour to lay hold of it with hooks and crani 
made fast to strong chains applied to a windlass, whi 
they interposed hurdles, woolsacks, or bags filled wii 
horse hair, between it and the rampart, in order to deadc 
its blows, and prevent a breach from being effected, 
the assailants came openly to the attack, it not imfrt 
quentiy happened that they were repulsed ; the stoute 
mail proving no defence against such missiles as we] 
then used : but sieges were rarely undertaken till prop 
provision had been made for them, and other impleraen 
besides the ram brought to bear. The cat and the sov 
fashioned like the vinea or pluteus of the ancients, a 
vered the operations of the breachers; while the belfrie 
if they failed to accomplish any other purpose, drew o 
from those who wielded the ram the attention of part ( 
the garrison. 

* For a particular description of these implements, the reader is refem 
to Grose's Ancient Annour. 
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The eat^ cat-house, or guttus, was a wooden shed 
fortified with hides against fire, and worked upon wheels. 
Beneath, stood a company of men, hy whom it was 
TdBoA. onwards till it reached the foot of the wall ; thus 
enaUing them, in comparative security, either to work 
the ram or imdermine the rampart. The sow was in 
its construction precisely the same, hut its dimensions 
seem to have heen more narrow ; indeed, it took its name 
from the necessity imposed upon the soldiers of lying 
Imddled close heneath it, like pigs under their dam. Some 
of the cats were casemated, for the purpose of enabling 
archers to shoot their arrows through : these were called 
castellated cats ; but the greater number were, as we have 
described them, mere sheds. The belfry, again, like the 
nroyable towers of the Romans, was intended to put 
the assailants on a footing of equality with th% defenders. 
It consisted of several stories communicating one with 
another by ladders ; it was pushed upon wheels close to 
the beleaguered town ; and when sufficiently lofty, was 
furnished with a bridge, which, being dropped from the 
upper tier upon the parapet, afforded a direct but peril- 
ous means of ingress. Many feats of desperate valour 
were performed by such as strove to make good their 
entrance into towns or castles in this manner ; though, 
as in other kinds of escalade, the attack, if vigorously 
given, proved more frequently successful than the re- 
verse. 

Throughoift the extended space of not less than four 
centuries, namely, from the year 1086 down to 1471, 
scarcely a single attempt was made to introduce, either 
into the equipment or exercise of the English armies, the 
slightest innovation. An important change in the mode 
of raisii^ levies did indeed take place. The inconve- 
niences attending personal and limited service led both 
die king and his nobles to desire a better system ; and 
hence money, under the denomination of scutages, began 
by degrees to be levied upon the tenants in capite as a 
compensation for the loss of their personal attendance. 
With the sums thus collected both infantry and cavalry 
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me aliiDiiig, besides being distributed in offices of trust 
saDong the chief garrison towns. This scale seems to 
Yuen held good for some time^ at least we find but trifling 
^ariadons from it under £dward III. The following is 
of the strength and pay of that monarch's 
anny during the 8i^;e of Calais^ in the 20th 
ywr of his reign : — 

Atperdian: 

My lord the prince - - i^l O 

Bishop of Durham - - 6 8 

iSEarheach - - - 6 

- 44 Barons and bannerets, each - 4 

1046 Knights - - - S 

402S Esquires, constables, centenaries, and leaders 10 

5104 Vingteners and archers on horseback 6 

S35 Fanndceneres. 

JOOHobilers. 

15,480 Foot archers - - - 3 

'Ifasons, carpenters, smiths, engi-^ ,_ , 

..JI«7 «»»* »«.irZ« ,«;«2« «- I *o™® 12d. some 
neers, tent-makers, miners, ar- I i ^nj ^ / 

mourcrs, gunners, and artillery. [ ^ "^™® ^' 

men " " * J 

^- - f Wdah foot, of whom 200 vingteners - 4 
1 The rest at - - - -002 

700 Masters, constables, mariners, pages. 
OCX) Ships, barges, balcngers, and Tictuallers. 
31,000 The total of the aforesaid men, besides lords. 

Total expense per diem ^ - £ 294 

Though the discipline preserved in the feudal armies 
seems to have been far from strict^ it is not to be ima- 
gined that they were at any period devoid either of a code 
of laws, or of officers and ministers appointed for their 
execution. "Whenever, on the contrary, an expedition 
Was decreed^ the king, assisted by his peers, drew up a 
series of regulations, to which all persons employed on 
that particular service were required to pay obeilieiice. 
These became^ indeed, null and void so soon as the 
service in question had been completed ; but during its 
eontinuanoe they were supposed to be rigidly observed 
by men of all ranks and conditions. In very early pe- 
riods the chief administrators of military law were the 
constable and marshal : they sat as judges on all questions 
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involving not merely military offences, bat any < 
between one soldier and another respecting prop 
rights ; and they were assisted in giving judgm 
the most experienced lawyers both among the n 
and civil officers of the crown. These courts we 
vided, for the better despatch of business, with a 
martial, auditor, clerks, &c. ; while under.pr 
gaolers, tipstaves, and executioners carried thei 
tences into effect. Such was the nature of the mac 
formerly erected for the preservation of order 
feudal camps ; that it was on all occasions brougl 
play, it were a great deal too much to assert : i 
when the temper of the times enabled the bare 
knight to deal with their followers according U 
own individual will, we cannot be surprised to fii 
caprice was to the full as much attended to as juf 
As the punishments inflicted on criminals und 
martial law of the olden times were exceedingly 
so were the rewards held out as encouragements to 
and hardihood in the highest degree tempting. A 
lands were granted with a profusion which soon d( 
the object of the donors, by swallowing up all, or 
all, that the crown possessed the power to give 
Afterwards, the prospect of honours, such as knigh 
advancement to the rank of banneret, and some ac 
to the armorial bearings of the individual, urged 
aspiring squire and gentleman to many a deed o 
lantry. In proportion, however, as manners und( 
a change, and the habit of hiring men's lives and 
came into fashion, both the one and the other of 
incitements were withdrawn. Edward the Black '. 
bestowed upon lord James Audley and his heirs fo: 
as the reward of his bravery in the battle of Poi 
two separate grants from the crown lands, one 
value of 400/. and the other of 600/. a year. £dwa] 
granted to Rauf Vestynden an annuity of 10 
annum, *' for the good and agreeable services wh 
did unto us in the beyring and holding of our sta 
of the Black Bull at the battayj of Sherborne in £L 
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ftt any period^ however^ has £ngland been abso- 
^ neglectful of brave men who have suffered wounds 
idUtion in her defence. By the statute 43 £liz.^ 
ugority of the justices of the peace^ in their £aster 
D8^ are empowered to levy a tax upon every parish 
ds the relief of maimed soldiers and mariners^ so 
10 parish shall pay weekly above ten-pence^ or under 
lence. Chelsea Hospital stands a lasting monument 
e liberality of the Stuarts ; and the present rate of 
jns and retirements speaks volumes in praise of a 
dynasty. 

e have just alluded to the severity of military pu- 
lents during the prevalence of feudal service : they 
ipally consisted of mutilation and death ; the latter 
inflicted on many trivial occasions^ and invariably 
hape as revolting as it was possible to devise. Thus^ 
1 who slew another on board of ship is ordered^ by 
egulations of Richard I. ^ to be tied to the body of 
ictira^ and cast into the sea. In like manner, a man 
aitting murder on shore was tied to the dead body, 
buried alive ; while marauding, brawling, and other 
r offences were punished sometimes by beheading, 
times by hanging, but more frequently with the loss 
rs, noses, or a limb. The practice of decimating a 
which had on any particular occasion misconducted 
, was then very common ; and when a smaller num- 
rere in fault, the delinquents cast the dice in order 
certain who should suffer. To the disgrace of a 
age be it recorded, that this custom had not entirely 
d even in the reign of AVilliam III. 

is not till the 11th year of Edward III. that we 
any document calculated to create a belief that the 
era of England, whether feudatory or mercenary^ 

clothed at the public expense. Under the first 
es of the Norman line, indeed, his armour, such 

was, doubtless constituted the sole covering of 
ecruit ; and as that belonged either to himself or to 
)rd, it is evident that with the providing of habili- 
B for these troops the king had no concern : but. 
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tnm the date above alluded to, a part, if not thi 
of the hired loldieni were clothed oat of the mone 
under the head of tubiidiet and icutagei. Bf degi 
deed, contracti were entered into ai well for theequ 
ai the wages of battalions and companies. The : 
was complained of, as productive of serious evils; 
least of which was, the tt{>ppage of the soldier's ps 
officer, under the pretext of purchasing necessaries 
act was, in consequence, passed in the 18th of He 
prohibiting all captains from making any arrear 
wages of the men, except for the tingle purpose 
viding them with apparel. Neither then, howe 
for many years afterwards, was there any livery 
form for die English army. The men wore, 
most part, badges engrav^ with the arms of t 
fleers, of a form and texture resembling the bad] 
worn by watermen ; and, occasionally, scarfs ol 
deular colour served to distinguish the troops 
party from those of another. In the reign of Henr 
white was the prevalent colour — on which was 
a St. George's cross, the emblem of England. 
Elizabeth, dark green or russet distinguished the ii 
while scarlet cloaks were worn by the cavalry ali 
We have said that no material alteration too 
either in the arming or general organisation of the! 
army throughout the extended period of four ce 
It was, therefore, with troops thus raised and t 
coutred that England first established her claim to 
pellation of a great military nation. It was by he 
forces, her brave knights, hardy bilLmen, and 
archers, that Wales and Ireland were subduec 
Scotland was completely over-run ; and France b 
on more than one occasion, to acknowledge a 
glish monarch as her sovereign. Holland li 
Flanders, Germany, as well as Rhodes, Sicily, t 
Holy Land, all witnessed the prowess of her cl 
and the chronicles of all bear equal testimony 
skill of her leaders, and the bravery of her troopi 
icarcely necessary to add, that more recent conte« 
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told die Mine tele^ if not on every minute occasion^ 
iHtlMMt • question on the aggrq^ate. Defeats and re- 
idjeKnglish haye from time to time experienced — 
usually arising from tlie imbecility of our com* 
; and lererses for wfaieh we have been indebted 
iAnito mistakpn parsimony^ sometimes to a worse prin- 
. 6ijki, in oar goyemments. But^ take it for all in all, we 
ieed not fear tlie accusation of vanity, when we assert, 
ftat if general success in war entitles any nation to be 
acemmted a great military power, the term may with 
perfect pro ^ iety be bestowed on our own. 

The first innovation which we are required to notice 
in the feudal military system took place when gunpow- 
der began to be applied to the purposes of warfare. At 
what precise era this great occurrence took place the 
ablest antiquaries are by no means agreed. According 
to Owen^ cannon were not known in England till the 
year 1435 ; yet the same author asserts that four pieces 
were used by the English army at the battle of Cressy 
in 1346 ; but, whatever the date of their introduction 
mi^t be, it is certain that the circumstance effected 
during many years no change whatever either in the 
equipment or ordering of our armies. No man, whether 
ahorse or foot soldier, thought it necessary to disencum- 
ber himsdf of any part of his defensive armour because 
a single machine had been invented against which all 
defensive armour was useless. Besides, the machine in 
question, being heavy and unmanageable, was but little 
used in field encounters, where, after giving its fire once 
(V twice, it ceased to act. It was by the arrow, the 
spear, and the sword that battles were still decided; and 
against ihem corselets and shields afforded the same 
protection as ever. We accordingly find that, so late as 
Henry VIII.'s reign, both cavalry and infantry carried 
aknost the same harness which their ancestors had se- 
verally borne under Edward I. ; nor was it till after the 
restoration that even the infantry ceased to fortify them- 
adves with helmets, cuirasses, and jacks. 
The year 1471 is remarkable for the introduction into 
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this country of the hand-gun ; the rude foremniMr d 
our present firelock. To Kd ward IV. and a corpa rf 
three hundred Fleinini^, with whom he landed at lUh 
venspurg in Yorkshire^ were tlie English indebted ftr 
their earliest knowledge of this weapon, though it cane 
not into general use for many years afterwards. It wm 
a cumbersome shapeless machine, of very amaU bon^ 
and discharged in the most awkward manner, whid^ 
besides carrying to less than half the distance of a liMg 
bow, occupied a very long time in loading. We cannoli 
therefore, wonder that a people so expert in arcbcry 
should have treated it, for a while, with abaolute con- 
tempt ; indeed, we hear no more of it from the day of 
its arrival till the siege of lierwick in 1521. Even tho^ 
however, hand-guns were far from superseding the 
dent national weapon of the English yeomen; it 
not till the time of Henry VIII. that the improTement 
in their construction rendere<l them comparable, is isu 
plements of annoyance, either to the long or the 
bow. The following description of the fire-arma in 
even at the period last alluded to, is taken from Mr. Graw'f 
valuable " Military Antiquities of (rreat Britain :"— 

" In the statute of the 33d of Henry VIII. it was 
enacted, that no hand-guns should be used of leaa di* 
mensions than one yard in length, gun and atock iiu 
eluded, which shows that the early hand-guns were of 
a much smaller length than those afterwards made; 
probably the calibre was in proportion, in which caae 
they would do but little execution on men mostly armed ; 
this may, perhaps, in some measure account for their 
being so slowly adopted. The piece called the haquebut, 
or hagbut, was still shorter ; for by the same statute it 
might not be under three quarters of a yard long, gun 
and stock, as before, included. This piece is by some 
writers supposed to owe its name to its butt being hooked 
or bent, somewhat like those now used ; the butts of the 
first band-guns being, it is said, nearly straight. There 
were likewise some pieces called demi-haques, either 
from being leai in size, or from having their butts less 
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tnurved. A sort of pistol^ called a dag, was also used 
about the same time as hand-guns and haquebuts. Pis. 
tols were so called from being made at PistoEa in Tus. 
cany. After some time the haquebut obtained the name 
of harquebus^ which is by Fanchet derived from the 
Italian words area bouza, or the ' bow with a hole/ It 
does not appear that the harquebus was originally con- 
fined to any particular length or bore. All these pieces, 
namely^ the hand-gun, hackbut, harquebus, and dag, 
were at first fired with a match, and some of them 
afterwards with a wheel lock : the former, by means of 
a spring, let down a burning match upon the priming in 
the pan ; and the latter was a contrivance for exciting 
sparks of fire by the friction of a notched wheel of steel 
at the bottom of the pan, which, with a quick revolution, 
grated against a flint; tlie spring which turned this 
wheel was wound up, or, as tlie term was, spanned, with 
an instrument called a spanner, somewhat like the key 
of a lock/' We have only to add to this, that specimens 
of every kind of fire-arms known in this country since 
the date of the siege of Berwick in 1521 are to be seen 
in the Tower of London. 

The inconsiderable execution performed by these 
small and narrow pieces letl to the introduction of their 
opposites^ — to muskets so long, so wide, and so ponder- 
009, that the strongest man was unable to point them, 
except oyer a rest. A stout but light stake, armed with 
a pike at the bottom, and a sort of hook at the top, 
cune accordingly to form no unimportant article in a 
musketeer's appointments, which he was traineil to carry, 
to slope, to poise, and to fix in the ground, with the 
same regularity that marked his mode of wielding the 
musket itsdf. Upon this he leant his implement where- 
ever circumstances required him to give fire ; and when 
marching, he either used it as a walking-stick in his left 
hand, or bore it suspended by a strap from the stock of 
Ids piece. 

The superior eflficiency of fire-arms no sooner became 
folly ascertained, than the ingenuity of artificers was 

TOL. I. D 
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directed to improve them. In the reign of EUzabetl 
musket wu uied with a rest. In James I.'s reign it 
place to a more portable weapon, called the calive 
matchlock which could be used in all situations, wit 
*the aid of any support whatever. Some opposition 
made to the adoption of these machines in the ai 
because the rest had latterly been converted into a 
of pike or lance, with which the musketeer might de 
himself against cavalry * ; but the superior pliabilii 
we may use the expression, of the caliver over the 
hand-guns at last prevailed. During Elizabeth's i 
the musket with the rest was every where commem 
soon after James mounted the throne it had entirely ( 
way to the caliver. 

Notwithstanding these great and important chang 
the nature of their offensive weapons, the soldiei 
England still continued to load themselves with am 
if not to the excess which marked their habita di 
the early times, still in a degree which would appear 
monstrous. When we mention, however, that the i 
ket formed but a secondary weapon in the field ; tl 
had taken the place, and that imperfectly, of the 
alone ; and that the pike and the bill were still cai 
and wielded to good effect, our surprise will be in 
degree abated. In the days of queen Elizabeth^ 
muHketcers wore morions, or steel caps called pots, 
rasses consisting of backs and breasts, and tassets o 
ing their thighs. Their powder for loading was ca 
in a flask, the bullets in a bag, and their finer po 
used for priming in small canisters, attached to a 
which, with its appendages, went by the general i 
of a bandeleer. 

With respect, again, to the pikemen, who marche( 
fought in the same column with the musketeers, 
continued to clothe themselves as they had ever < 
some even adding to their former accoutrementc 
roundel or circular shield. Nor were there wanting 

* Thii WM done by inserting a tuck Into the head of the machine, 
the loldlor sprang, when he fettled hli reit, and oppoied, at our men d 
bayonets, to the oreaf ti ofthe horici. 
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of double-armed men^ who wielded both the bow 
e spear; the first against horse or foot when at a 
e, the last more especially against the horse, 
irhat precise period the firelock came first inta 
is not very easy to determine. From a military 
> called " England's Trainings^ published in 
by Edward Davis^ Gentleman/' we find that the 
ock was then the only fire-arm known ; at all 

that with it^ and with it alone^ the English mus. 

were armed ; '* therefore a souldier^" says our 
, '' must either accustom himself to bear a piece 
; : if he bear a piece^ then must he first learn to 
le same ; to accommodate his match between the 
remost fingers and his thombe^ and to plant the 
nd on his breast with a gallant souldier-like grace ; 
ing ignorant^ to the intent that he may be more 
aged^ let him acquaint himself first with the firing 
;h powder in his panne^ and so by degrees both 
}te offe^ to bow and beare up his bodye^ and so 
^uently to attain to the level and practice of an 
d and serviceable shot^ readily charge^ and with a 
r touch discharge^ making choice at the same in- 
•f his mark^ with a quick and vigilant eie. His 
and touch-box must keep his powder^ his purse 
outh his bullets : in skirmish^ his left hand must 
is match and piece, and the right hand use the 
>f charging and discharging." In l677, however, 
;lock musket seems to have gained in public estim- 
he cartridge being about the same time introduced. 
oUowing. extracts from a treatise on the art of 
y the earl of Orrery, published in the year just 
ed, enumerate some of the advantages which it 
ipposed to possess over the matchlock : — 
'irst. It is exceedingly more ready ; for with the 
k you have only to cock, and you are prepared to 
; but with your matchlock you have several mo- 
the least of which is as long performing as but 
le of the other, and oftentimes much more hazard*. 

J) 2 
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oufl : betides^ if you fire not the matchlock miuket tf 
loon as you have blown your match, (which often, eipi* 
cially in hedge fights and in sieges, you cannot do,) yM 
must a second time blow your match, or the ai^ietll 
gathers hinders it from firing. Secondly, The match b 
very dangerous, either wliere bandeleers are used, or 
where soldiers run hastily in fight to the budge barrel (i 
refill their bandeleers. I have often seen sad initanoai 
thereof. Thirdly, Marching in the nights to ayoid at 
enemy, or to suqjrise one, or to assault a fortreaa, dit 
matches often discover you, and inform the enemy 
where you are, whereby you suffer much, and he obtains 
much. Fourthly, In wet weather, the pan of the maa- 
ket l)eing made wide open for a while, the rain oftei 
deads the i>owder and the match too, and in windy 
weather blows away the powder, ere tlie match can tondi 
the pan ; nay, often in very high winds I have ueen tbt 
sparks blown from the match fire the musket ere tbt 
soldier meant it, and thereby either lose his shot, or 
wound or kill some one l)efore him. Whereas in tht 
firelock the motion is so sudden, that what makes tfat 
cock fidl on the hammer, strikes the fire, and opens tht 
pan at once. Lastly, to omit many otlier reasons, the 
quantity of match used in an army docs much add to the 
baggage, and being of a very dry quality, naturally 
draws the moisture of the air, which makes it relax, an^ 
consequently, less fit, though carried in close waggons; 
but if you march without waggons, the match is thi 
more exposed, and, without being dried again in ovenSj 
is but of half the use which otherwise it would be of; 
and which is full as bad as the skeans you give the cor- 
porals, and the links you give the private soldiers (pi 
which, near an enemy, or on the ordinary guard duty, 
they must never be unfurnished) ; if they lodge in huti 
or tents, or if they keep guard in the open field (as most 
often it happens), all the match for instant service is tofl 
oft^n rendered uncertain or useless; nothing of all whidl 
can be said of the flint, but much of it to tlie contrary. 
And then the soldiers generally wearing their links oi 
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k&tch netr the bottom of their bellies^ on which their 
anddeen are fastened in wet weather, generally spoil 
he match they have ; and, if they are to fight on a sud- 
fen and in the rain, you lose the use of your small shot, 
rhidi is sometimes of irreparable prejudice." 

Lord Orrery, in this passage, at once enumerates the 
BcooTeniences to which the soldier armed with a match- 
lock was exposed, and explains the method of using the 
VfqNm in active service. It is necessary, however, to 
aid, that in order to hinder the match from betraying 
ili bearer, or snfiering, as here stated, from the wind or 
Bin, a tin case was invented, into which, perforated with 
■naU holes, it was thrust. This the musketeer carried 
khis hat as often as circumstances rendered concealment 
■ecessary; under other circumstances it was borne in 
die right hand, the musket being poised in the left. 

Notwithstanding this improvement in the method of 
disdiarging the musket by the substitution of the flint and 
iteel for the match, it continued during many years but 
an inefficient weapon, particularly where such as carried 
it were exposed to be attacked by cavalry. No battalion 
was therefore considered as complete, unless formed 
partly of musketeers and partly of pikemen, the former of 
whom took post usually in the front or on the flanks, but 
retreated into the centre when threatened by the enemy's 
horse. " The arms offensive and defensive," says the 
statute IS and 14 Charles II., '' with the furniture for 
horse, are to be as follows : — The defensive arms, a back, 
breast, and pot, and the breast and pot to be pistol.proof ; 
the offensive anns, a sword, and a case of pistols, the 
barrels whereof are not to be under fourteen inches in 
length ; the furniture of the horse to be a great saddle 
or padd, with burrs and straps to affix the holsters unto, 
a bit and bridle, with a pectoral and crupper. For the 
foot, a musketeer is to have a musket, the barrel whereof 
is not to be under three feet in length, and the gauge of 
die bore to be for twelve bullets to the pound, a collar 
of bandoleers, with a sword : provided that all muster- 
misters shall for the present admit and allow of any 

D 3 
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muskets already made^ which will hear a huUet of fow 
teen to the pound ; hut no muskets which henceford 
shall be made are to be allowed of^ hut such as are d 
the gauge of twelve bullets to the pound. A pikeman i 
to be armed with a pike^ made of ash^ not under sixtea 
feet in lengthy the head and foot included^ with a bac^ 
breast, head-piece, and sword : provided that all muster, 
masters shall for the present admit and allow of any pika 
already made that are not under fifteen feet in length 
but no pikes which shall hereafter be made are to bi 
allowed of that are under sixteen feet in length." 

A wider step towards the total abolition of pikes wai 
taken in the reign of James II., when some of the mns 
keteers were equipped with daggers, so formed as tha 
the handles might be thrust or screwed into the muzzle 
of the pieces. The practice was borrowed from th 
French, who, in the year 16*71^ thus equipped a regi 
ment of fusileers; and our countrymen so far adhered t 
the example «et, that they gave the dagger only to on 
company in each battalion, called, from their being like 
wise trained to throw the hand grenade, grenadiers. W 
find this invention noticed, for the first time, in a militar 
treatise published in l6S6, in which the old name c 
dagger is still retained: in I69O, however, the weapo 
is called a bayonet — a name which it obtained froi 
Bayonne, the place of its original fabrication. It is n< 
a little remarkable, that the progress of advancing froi 
this clumsy expedient to the present mode of fixing tli 
bayonet should be, in a great degree, unnoticed by a 
our antiquaries ; that it was gradual, however, and moi 
tardy than might have been expected, we have evei 
reason to believe : indeed, the following anecdote abui 
dantly testifies that nothing short of a stern necessit 
drove our forefathers into its adoption. We give tl 
atory in the words of Mr. Grose, to whom it was con 
municated by the grandson of the officer named below : - 

'' In one of the campaigns of king William III. j 
Flanders, in an engagement the name of which he hi 
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Ibrgoti there were three French regiments whose hayo- 
MtB woe nade to fix after the present fashion, a con- 
triTaare then unknown in the British armj. One* of 
Aera adraiMcd against the S5th with fixed bayonets. 
liflBlenBBUciirfonel Maxwell, who commanded it, ortlered 
kb mea to screw their bayonets into their muizlffl to 
move them, thinking they meant to decide the affair 
ftm to point ; but to his great surjirise, when they came 
lithin a proper distance, the French threw in a heavy 
kt, which for a moment staggered his ])eople, wlio by 
IS means expected such a greeting, not conceiving it 
fsssible they ooiild fire with fixed bayonets ; they never. 
Mess recov e red themselves, charged, and drove the 
oemy oat of the Hne." 

Notwithstanding this specimen of the superiority of 
die socket bayonet over the dagger, several years elapMHl 
9t any attempts were made to introduce it into the 
English army. Hlien at length thi^ was done, two rings 
vcre fastened lo the handle of the dagger, which paitned 
over the barrel of the musket, so as to leave the muzzle 
free ; but at what precise period these gave place to the 
present improved socket, we have been unable to anctT. 
fenn. Both daggers and bayonets were at first flat, like 
carving knives ; the triangidar shspe which diey 
at present is a very modem invention.* 
While the weapons with which the English troops 
armed miderwent these gradual but important 
the systems both of raising and disciplining 
varied from age to age, at a pace neither more 
rapid nor less sure. We have stated elsewhere that 
vider Edward III. the custom of recruiting by indenture 
began, aceording to which the sovereign contractetl with 
one or more of his nobles or bishops to supply him with 
a certain nomber of troops for a certain length of time. 
In this case the king paid, or contracted to pay, to the 
other party in the contract, a stipulated sum in money, in 

• I hmrt vywir Mcn the flat bayonH broufrht Into the fleU. I »u ont 
if A |MnT of cAkscn who uMd • wMpoo <tf the kind, lAken IhMB la« eortny, 

m A cwiQfJukUSt CO Chriilnm «1ay ISli. 
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return for which the subject raised, armed, equipped, and 
maintained, at a rate of daily wages preriously agreed 
upon, the number of men and horses required. This 
practice, which during £dward's reign prevailed|only in 
part, came into constant use under Henry V., and waa 
not entirely abolished so late as Henry VIII. ; but it 
was not the only expedient ailoptcd in procuring men 
disposable for foreign expeditions. The sovereigns were 
then in the habit of offering a full pardon to criminals 
who, being willing to serve in the army abroad, could 
find security to answer any charges that might be 
brought against them on their return ; and the justices 
of the peace were empowered to issue their pardons, and 
receive the obligations of tlic criminals by whom they 
might be accepted. These were the regular and con- 
stitutional modes of assembling English armies, which 
met together when needed either for attack or defence, 
and were disbanded as soon as the particular service was 
performed ; but other and less regular methods were not 
wanting. Several of the sovereigns, under the authority 
of the royal prerogative, compelled districts, cities, towns, 
corporations, and even private individuals, to provide 
men and horses for the public service, or to furnish 
such sums as might enable the government to find 
recruits elsewhere. The power under which they 
claimed to act was repeatedly declared by the commons 
to be illegal and oppressive ; yet the practice was con- 
tinued in full vigoifr down to the hist year of Elizabeth s 
reign. 

All this while, the laws which gave power to the so- 
vereign of calling out, to resist invasion or suppress 
rebellion, the whole male population of the kingdom, 
remained in full force. Statutes were, indeed, from time 
to time enacted, for the purpose of compelling the people 
to be in readiness, while the magistrates were especially 
directed to hold periodical musters both of arms and 
men. By these, no man between the ages of fifteen and 
sixty, who failed to produce the i^eapons which his con- 
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dition in life required^ was permitted to escape punish- 
ment; and aU^ whether inhabitants of town or country^ 
were oomnianded to exercise thero selves, from time to 
tim^ both in the musket and the long bow. In large 
cities, moreoYer, but especially in London, there were 
trained bands, or corps, of horse and foot, which ex- 
ercised at stated seasons, under officers chosen by the 
wards, and constituted a species of militia, little, if at 
iO, inferior in point of skill in their movements to 
legolar troops. It was upon these forces, generally 
quiescent, but always ready to take the field, that the 
sovereigns of the house of Tudor relied for the defence 
of the realm : for foreign expeditions, as we have already 
diown, they raised mercenaries, whom they discharged 
as soon as the particular service was effected. A brief 
sketch of the system of exercise and movements adopted 
in the armies during this period, may not be out of place 
in a work like the present. 

In a treatise printed at Cambridge in 1632, en tided 
*' Militarie Instructions for the Cavalarie,'' we find that 
the force in question was classed under four heads ; 
namely, " The Landers, the Cuirassiers, the Harque- 
bouse and Carbine, and the Dragone.'' The lancier 
was, according to this work, to be mounted on a horse 
fifteen hands high at the least, strong, swift, and well 
managed. '^ His arms were a close casque or head- 
piece; gorget, breast pistoll-proof (as all the cuirasse in 
every piece of it), and caliver-pro6f (by reason of the 
pificc&te), the back pouldrons, vanbraces, two gauntlets, 
tassets, cuissetB, culets, or guard de rein, all fitting to his 
body ; a good sword (which was to be very stiffe, cutting, 
and sharp-pointed), with a girdle, and hangers so fas- 
tened upon his cuirass as he might easily draw it ; a 
hiiSe coat, with long skirts, to wear between his armour 
and his doathes ; his lance, either after the wonted man- 
ner, or (as Walhausen hath it) afte/ the manner of a 
pike, only somewhat thicker at the butt end, tlie head of 
it either to be three-edged, or othervrise, like a pike 
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head^ made strong and sharpe, the length to be abqut 
eighteen foot, it being otherwise of little effisct eidicr 
Against infantine or cavallarie ; within two foot of the 
butt end to be bored through, and through it a thong of 
•trong leather to be put, to fasten it to tlM> right arm, for 
&e surer holding and better managing thereof. On the 
outside of his right stirrop to have a socket of leather 
fastened thereunto, to place the butt end of his lanoe 
therein. His saddle to be handsome, made with ad- 
vantage, fit for the rider to keep firm against the vioknoe 
of a shock ; thereat he should have one, if not two, pistoUs, 
of suflicient bore and length, with keys and cartouches; 
also he must have flaske and cartouche-box, and all ap. 
purtenances fitting." 

2. The cuirassier, again, 'Ms to be armed at all points, 
and accoated with a buffe coat under his arms, like the 
lance; his horse not inferior in stature or strength^ 
though not so swift. He must have two cases, with 
good fire-locks ; pistolls hanging at his saddell, having 
the barrell of eighteen inches long, and the bore of twenty 
bullets in the pound (or twenty-four, rowling in) ; a good 
■word, stifl^e, and sharp-pointed, like the lancier. This 
■ort of cavalarie is of late invention : for, when the 
lanciers proved hard to be gotten, first, by reason of 
their horses, which must be very good, and exceeding 
well exercised ; secondly, by reason their pay was abated 
through scarcity of money ; thirdly, and principally, be- 
cause of the Bcarcitie of such as were practised and exer- 
cised to the use of the lance, it being a thing of much 
labour and industry to learn ; the cuirassier was invented 
only by discharging the lancier of his lance. He is to 
have a boy and a nagge, as is otherwise said, to carry 
his Sparc arms and oat sacke, and to get him forage. 
His saddle and bit must be strong, and be made afber 
the best manner. He is also to wear a scarfe, as hath 
been showed, chapter SO.* He is to have his bridle 

* The tcarf was worn by all toldien, to dUUngtiiih one lide firom the other, 
in the abtcnct of unlfonM, 
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made with a chain^ to prevente cutting ; and he must 
be very careM to have ail hit furniture strong and use- 
fulL- 

5, '* The harquebusier was first invented in France, 
at the time of die warres of Piedmont ; whom Melzo 
and Basta * would have either not armed (though they 
confeaae themselves contradicted therein by others)^ or 
bat slightly (only with a head-piece and breast), and 
those but some few of the foremost. But the printed 
edict of the States of the United Provinces expressly com- 
mandeth that every harquebusier be armed with an open 
caaque, gorget, back and breast, of the horseman's Aur- 
niture; and captain Bingham, in his ^ Low Country Exer- 
ciie/ appointedi him a cuirasse, pistoll-proof. Moreover, 
by the late orders rendered in by the council of warre, 
the harquebusier (besides a good buffe coate) is to have 
the back and breast of the cuirassier's arming more than 
fustolLproofe, the head^piece, &c. For offensive arms, 
he must have the harquebuse of two foot and a half long 
(the bore of seventeen bullets in the pound, rowling in), 
hfttiging on a belt by a swivel, a flaske, and touch-box 
and pistolls, like the cuirassiers, (as some writers have it). 
EUs horse (according to the same edict of the States) 
ahould not be under fifteen hands high, being swift and 
well managed. The carabinier is to be mounted on a 
middling guelding, and to have a good bufib coat, a car- 
bine or petronell (the barrel two foot and a half long, 
the bullet twenty-four in the pound, rowling in), hanging 
as the harquebusse, a sword, girdle, and hangers, flaske 
and touch-box, as the harquebusier." 

'' 4. The dragoni is of two kinds, pike and musket. 
The pike is to have a thong of leather, about the middle 
of the pike, for the more commodious carrying of it. 
The musketier is to have a strap or belt fastened to the 
stock thereof, almost from the one end to the other, by 
which (being on horseback) he hangeth it at his back, 
keeping his burning match and the bridle in the left 
hand. His horse is of the least price, the use thereof 

• Tw» millUrj writ«n of high reputt. 
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being but to expedite his march^ alighting to do hif 
•ervice." 

The author having thus described the equipments of 
the cavalry^ pniceeds to lay down general rules for the 
training both of men and horses^ — by lunging, riding 
the figure of 8, tilting at the ring^ the groove, &c. He 
next instructs the trooper how to mount, how to face, 
wheel, and incline to either flank ; and it is astonishing 
to observe how closely his lessons approach to those 
taught in books of regulations at the present day. Here, 
however, all resemblance between the drill of the 17th 
and 1 9th centuries may be said to end. At the former 
era, the loading and handling of the trooper's piece was 
tedious and operose. The method of forming troops and 
squadrons likewise in lines, if they may be so called, not 
under any circumstances less than five and sometimes 
ten deep, would, in these days, be scouted as ridiculout. 
The firing in single ranks too, each of which shall file off 
to make way for that behind it, totally contradicts all 
our notions of propriety. Nevertheless, when the same 
writer comes to treat of the broad principles of war, — 
when he instructs his reader in the art of patrolling, 
guarding against surprise, beating up an enemy's quar. 
terQ, and beguiling him into an ambuscade,—^ we are 
forced to acknowledge that the experience of more than 
two centuries has added very little to the stock of mili- 
tary knowledge possessed by mankind. We shall not 
attempt to give any abridgment of this curious and 
valuable tract, because it is in itself as concise as were at 
all consistent with perspicuity ; we must therefor^ be 
content to refer the reader, who is inquisitive in such 
matters, to the book itself, assuring him that he will 
derive both amusement and instruction from its perusal. 

The cavalry seems at this period to have been di- 
vided into troops of 60 or 100 strong ; which were com- 
manded each by one captain, one lieutenant, one comet, 
one quarter-master, wHh corporals, trumpeters, &c., as 
they are now. Four of these, namely, two of cuirassiers, 
and two of harquebusiers, formed a regiment; the 
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Isncers would appear to have acted entirely by them- 
selves. Of the precise title bestowed upon the com. 
mander of the cavalry regiment^ at the period here re- 
ferred to^ we have no account. In the treatise before 
us mention is made of a general^ a lieutenant-general^ a 
commissary, and quarter.master general, of whom the two 
last are represented as receiving their orders from the 
generals, and attending to the internal discipline of the 
corps : but whether they held the stations which a few 
years later brought with them the titles of colonel and 
major, we cannot tell. As yet the whole of the cavalry 
force was reckoned by squadrons. 

It was not till towards the end of Elizabeth's reign 
that any uniform or consistent method of drilling ti^e 
infantry was introduced into the English army. On 
foreign service, our countrymen doubtless adopted the 
systems which prevailed among their allies; but, at home, 
Aeir tactics were confined wholly to the exercising of 
men with their weapons, in such simple formations as 
appeared best calculated to allow space to their limbs. 
The erperience which many of Elizabeth's officers ac- 
quired in the Low Countries, induced them to aim at 
die establishment of a better order of things. They 
eaosed the musket and caliver, in a great degree, to 
supersede the bow; they taught both pikemen and 
mnsketeers to handle their arms in a uniform manner ; 
and they compiled instructions for the proper distribu. 
tion of companies, as well for service as for show. Ac 
cording to these, the infantry, when in line, were drawn 
up tan deep ; the musketeers upon the flank, the pike- 
men in the centre. Both ranks and files had three dif- 
ferent distances, namely, open order, order, and close 
order ; the first placing the men at a distance of six 
feet from one another, the second three, and the last one 
and a half. The musketeers neither increased nor dimin- 
ished their distance beyond the second order ; the pike- 
men stood and marched sometimes in one and sometimes 
IB another. When the musketeers were commanded to 
file, the nine front ranks stooping down, the rear rank 
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cliiichArf(e<l their piecm ; they tlicn employed themidw 
in luMlingi while the nink next to the rear itoocl up. b 
thin manner the tiraillade wan carried on, rank aucccsdiag 
rank in their (liHcharKcii ; no that when the front rankM 
laat came into play, mowt of thotie hehind were ready It 
act again. It in imiKHwihlc, within tlie narrow limits cf 
an Intro<luction, to give any outline of the manual and 
pUtoon, far ktw of the* wheelingH, marchinga, and HM 
maniruvreH practim^d long ago. Knough in done wbeM 
we Htatc, that thi* fonner would in our eyea appMT 
grotcMjue and ridicuIouN ; that the latter were at 
complicatcHl, uhcIckh, vexatiouH, and haramiing. He 
accountifl the Ix^Ht ofRccr who could throw his regiment 
into figured the moHt prc}>oHti'rouH ; for nuch aa wedgo^ 
rhomlM, Hfjuarcn, triangli*K, the Hhcarii, the saw, &c. werB 
thingH of every day'H practice. 

While thi*w improvemcntN were going on in the cs* 
valry and infantry depart nirnUi, it in not to he imagined 
that the artiHcry — the fountain, an it were, from which 
all other fire-annii flowed — wan left in the rude and cum* 
hrouH Htate to which itH flrHt invtmtorH ha<l advanced it 
We have mentioned already, that the exact date of the 
introduction of tliiH machine into England is a |ioint fkr 
from fM'ttled among antiquarianH. John Barhour, arch^ 
deacon of AlN'rdcen, speakH of *' crakeyn of war," that il, 
of artillery, aH UHed by Kdward III. in hin firnt cam* 
paign agaiuHt the SrotH, MiUJ ; and Villani, the Italian 
hiHtorian, aKMTtH, with Owen, that, at the battle of CreMy, 
l.'Mfi, the KngliKli fought with artillery. FroiHHart, on 
the other hand, rnakcH no mention of thcHe implementiy 
— an oniiKKJon, KiippoHJng it to 1m> hucIi, for which we can 
hardly account in a chronicler ho remarkable in other 
matterH for the niirnitimeHH of IiIh dencriptionH. Let the 
dati* of the introduction of carnion, however. In* what it 
may, we know that they were at firnt of the most un- 
wieldy Htructure ; that they were cornpoM'd of iron 
barH, Holdered or welded together, and Ktrerigtliened 
here and there with iron hoopN. Some Hpecimens of 
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thif kind of gun are^ it is beUeved^ still in existence ; of 
tiie cannon fabricated out of jacked leather (and of this 
mbetance cannon were occasionally made)^ it is doubtful 
whether any have been preserved. 

The first cannon used were of a prodigious bore^ car- 
Tying baUs^ generally made of stone^ which weighed 
from 200 to 1200 pounds weight They were mounted 
iqMm huge beams of timber pofectly immovable^ except 
by means inapplicable to field service; and could be 
fired with dkci only at a certain levels no instrument 
having been invented either to elevate or depress them. 
It waa a long while ere cannon of any description were 
fabricated in England. Henry VII. was the first of 
oar sovereigns who attempted to cast cannon in his own 
dominions ; and even he was^ after a short trial, com- 
pelled to employ foreigners for the purpose. From the 
date of his reign, however, the progress made in ren- 
dering these instruments available for all purposes was 
truly astonishing. In the fourteenth century cannon 
Were so unwieldy as to be little regarded either in the 
Aeld or at a siege. In the fifteenth, artists had so far 
improved upon them, that war-carts, a sort of wag- 
gons shaped like a bee-hive, and loaded with two pat- 
tereros, the muzzles of which projected through the roof 
of the machine, were invented. In 1588, we read of 
mortars used at the siege of Vaklerdonc in Guelders, and 
not long after, of hand grenades ; whilst in Charles I.'s 
time, the gun, under all its forms, was brought almost 
to the same construction which it retains at this moment. 
Numerous alterations in the mounting of the instru- 
ment have, indeed, been since effected ; it has, from age 
to age, been rendered more light, more moveable, and 
more manageable; but the form of the gun itself has 
undergone no alteration of importance since the era of 
Mariborough's wars, nor indeed from a date consider- 
ably anterior. 

In addition to the common gun and the mortar, 
several other machines, still in use, were invented and 
bought into play upwards of two centuries ago. Car- 
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cases of almost every kind were in use so early as 1594; 
in the same year the howitzer was fabricated ; and the 
petanl can be traced still farther back, namely^ to the yes 
1 555. It was an instrument frequently used in the attack 
of fortified places during the grand rebellion ; and wai 
not absolutely exploded so lately as the date of the 
peninsular war. As may be imagined, one and all of 
these weapons were rendered comparatively innoxionSy 
in consequence of the total absence of all training among 
the troops appointed to direct them ; for the royal regi- 
ment of artillery was not known as a separate lerfioe 
till the beginning of the 1 8th century. 

We have taken occasion to observe, in more than one 
place, that since the conquest there never was a period 
at which the kings of England did not retain in tlieir 
service a number, greater or less, of mercenary troops. 
These were, indeed, too Tew, even at tlie most, to de- 
serve the appellation of a ot&nding army ; and being 
distributed among garrisons, exposed at all moments to 
hostile attacks, they may be said to have been constantly 
on active service. Thus, along the marches of Waloi 
and Scotland, afterwards in Ireland, when by ri^t 
of conquest tliat island became annexed to the English 
crown, we find bands of archers, bill-men, and even 
men at arms, constantly stationed ; yet it is perfecdy 
certain, that to Oomwell and the long parliament Eng- 
land is indebted for her first familiarity with a force, 
without which it is now admitted on all hands that she 
could not retain her rank among the nations. It is true 
that both Henry VII. and Henry VIII. made some 
advances towards the state of which we are now speak- 
ing. The former prince established fifty yeomen of the 
guard, which the latter increased both in efficiency and 
number ; while Edward VI. mustered daily 100 archers, 
with as many halberdiers, none of whom Elizabeth 
thought it necessary to reduce. Nevertheless, even 300 
body guards (and to no more did this force amount) 
cannot with any propriety be treated as a standing army. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, tliat the corps to whidi 
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we allude continues to flourish in its original costume, 
and almost with its original weapons ; though the title 
of beef-eaters may be better known to the frequenters 
of the royal menagerie and the armoury in the Tower.* 
James I. brought with him into England neither in- 
flmtry nor cavalry. His guards, afterwards received 
into the British service as the 1st or Royal Regiment of 
Scots, went to France ; where, till the year l()6l, they 
continued earning a splendid reputation for gallantry in 
the field, and good conduct in quarters. Even Charles I. 
had no forces^ except such as were required by the dis- 
turbed state of Ireland, till the breaking out of the 
gnmd rebellion ; and then he rallied round him only 
those soldiers of the ancient array of the kingdom which 
were actuated by a sense of loyalty and veneration for 
old establishments. In like manner, the parliament leaned 
for support upon the trained bands of London, and 
upon such corps as money or a mistaken principle of 
patriotism induced to rally round their standard. There 
were no regular troops, properly so called, on either 
aide. A long and arduous contest converted, it is true, 
a militia originally raw into veterans, and furnished 
scope for the display of considerable military talent 
ammg the officers ; but it was not till the king had 
taSisnd, till rebellion had triumphed, to be in its turn 
ground under the yoke of an usurper, that a standing 
army became one of the establishments of this kingdom. 
Cromwell knew too well the value of his disciplined 
eomrades, to deprive them of their arms at the desire of 
the people. He kept on foot, during the whole of his 
protectorate^ an army both numerous and efficient for 
the times ; and the consequence was, that he reigned 
with a dtgcee of power more absolute than had been 
p ooi ca a cd by any monarch since the days of the con. 
foeit 
- The first measure of Charles II., after his restoration, 

* TIm btn4 of genUemen penaioners, compoiing at flrtt a corpi of cavalry, 
«M buUtutod fay Henry VI 1 1, to act at a body.guard to himself, and a 
nnary \n wbi^ officers for his army and governors for hii castles, might 
tetniMd. 

VOL. I. E 
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wu to disband almost all the troopa whidi Cromml 
had kept on foot. About 5000 onlj^ empbjed chic^ 
in garrison duty, were retained; Uie remainder, nl/k 
the full concurrence of parliament, being diachargei 
Among the corps which were not dissolved, either tha 
or at a subsequent period, may be enumerated the Cdd* 
stream regiment of guards. It had been raised aboat 
ten years previously, at Coldstream, on the borders of 
Scotland, from which circumstance it derived its name ; 
and being commanded by general Monk, it was conti- 
nued in die service out of gratitude to its ooloneL The 
Coldstream regiment of foot guards dates its first form- 
ation from the year 16*60. Two other regiments wen 
then added, of which one, called the first regimenft, was 
given to John lord Wentworth; while the othor, or 
third regiment, claims as its original commander the 
earl of Linlithgow. In addition to these hovisehold 
troops, the infantry of Charles II. consisted of the 1st, 
or Royal Scots ; which, though entered upon the £ng- 
glish estabUshment so early as 1 633, was not broo^ 
over from France till the restoration ; the 2d, or 
Queen's, raised in l66l, and commanded by the cele- 
brated lord Peterborough; the 3d, or Old Buffs, so 
called because their accoutrements were made of buffalo 
leather, and embodied in l66'5 ; and the 4th, or King's 
Own, raised in l680. These regiments have all been 
engaged in more or less of active warfare, from their 
first existence down to the campaign of Waterioo. 
With the exception of the Buffs, the facings have always 
been blue ; but the former corps, as if to make amends 
for this defect, possesses the exclusive privilege of beat- 
ing its drums dirough the city of London. Wlience 
this distinction arose is not perfectly known ; but the 
prevalent opinion is, that the regiment claims it because 
it was originally recruited from among the trained bands 
of the city. 

Among the cavalry corps in the British service, the 
two regiments of Life Guards, with the Horse Guards 
Blue^ stand first upon the list in point of seniority* 
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tfe Guards were raised by Charles 11.^ one re- 
in 1661^ the other somewhat later; and their 
rere long filled np with gentlemen^ cavaliers 
ly and distinction^ who themselyes or their fa- 
ad fought in the dvil wars. Both corps 
, under such circumstances^ numerous priyileges^ 
I receiving superior pay^ clothing, horses^ and 
u They were treated, moreover, in all respects^ 
Gardes^u-oorpa were treated at the court of 
; and, as generally happens, the regiments long 
L these privileges after they had ceased to be 
ed of the dass of men for whose sake they were 
. It was only in the year 1 788, indeed, that 
ystem was introduced ; yet even then something 
iceded to them, of which their orderly and good 
; proved them not unworthy. Their pay was 
etter than that of other corps, and their officers 
Tmitted to object to a trial, except before a court- 
, composed of members taken from the household 
only. The Blues, again, called also the Ox4>rd 
from the title of their first commander, Aubrey, 
Oxford, were embodied in the year I66L They 
len, and have ever since continued to be noted 
j: gallantry in the field, as well as their sobriety 
ters ; having distinguished themselves in every 
ytn. those under Marlborough down to the recent 
} under Wellington. 

Q the date of the restoration, the history of the 
army becomes, in point of fact, the history of all 
tests in which the British nation has since that 
been engaged. Each successive reign, moreover, 
something to its numbers and efficiency ; and 
iccessive war brought with it some striking im- 
lent in the mode of drilling, arming, and moving 
n. Thus we find James II. adding to his in- 
force the 5th and 7th regiments of foot, both of 
mbodied in l685, and both, but especially the 
distinguished in every action in which they have 
B good fortune to take a part. The 7 th were, from 

K 2 
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their original formation, called Uie Royal Fusileers - 
Welsh Fusileers^ or 2Sd, were likewise embodie 
1688. To the cavalry, again, the same monarch a 
the 1st, or King's Regiment of Dragoon Guards 
June, 1685 ; and the 2d, or Queen's Dragoon Gu 
likewise in 1685 ; both of which, as their names de 
were trained to act indiffercudy on foot or on horsci 
the men being armed with firelocks and bayonet: 
addition to their swords and pistols. Thus the 
establishment in 1684 amounted, including Guard 
4000 men. But as James began to feel that his th 
was not supported by the love of his people, he increi 
year by year, the number, adding nothing to the 
strength of his army ; till, in I688, there were of r 
lar troops 20,000 in England, and in Ireland not 
than 8000. Ail this, however, served not to arres 
fall. William came : the army, betrayed in part b 
officers, forsook their prince, and the house of Si 
became again, and for ever, aliens and outcasts. 

Jealous of the power which a standing army 
peared to place in the hands of their new sovereign. 
English parliament hastened to declare that the kee; 
up of such an establishment without the consent of t 
body, during a period of peace, was contrary to 
laws of the realm. The army was henceforth supp 
to be held together only from year to year, the ( 
mens voting funds for its maintenance periodically; 
even these they prefaced by particidarising both 
number of men to be raised, and the code of laws 
regulations by which they were to be governed, 
oppressive and violent methods of swelling the r 
were, moreover, forbidden. Vagrants and rogues mi 
indeed, be condemned by magistrates to serre botl 
the army and navy ; but impressments, at least fbi 
former force, were prohibited, and the right of the '. 
to claim the persontJ attendance of his subjects was t 
away. Nevertheless, no permanent diminution in 
Bumbera of the British army was ever afterwardi 
iwted. William's circumstances compelled him, du 
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the greater part of his reign, to increase rather than 
dfaninish the establishment of his predecessor ; and the 
war of the saccession, which lasted during the best por- 
tkm of the reign of queen Anne, increased it still further. 
From that moment, though invariably diminished on the 
return of peace, it has invariably enlarged itself so soon 
SI hostilities have recommenced. Each new war has 
leen us bringing larger and better armies into play ; and 
eich new peace has witnessed the keeping up of a more 
Bomeroas as well as a more efficient stancling force. 

In proportion as the English army has thus assumed 
ai it were a new consistency, numerous alterations have 
been introduced into the modes of arming, clothing, 
tnining, and keeping in order the different corps of which 
it is composed. His close and oppressive mail was gra- 
daiHy laid aside by the horseman, as tending little to 
protect him from the weapons which he was now re- 
ffored to face. Cuirasses lingered, it is true, for a time, 
SI wdl aa buff coats ; but even these were at length aban- 
doned, with a precipitation which has since been con- 
demned.* In like manner, the distinction between the 
civalryman and the dragoon ceased by degrees to be re- 
eognised. The latter, exchanging his long firelock for 
fheearalrine, seems to have been rarely employed on foot, 
exeept under vety pressing circumstances, since Marl- 
bonm^'B time ; indeed, tAe one class of troopers became 
It last to completely amalgamated with the other, that to 
bodi waa indifferently applied the appellation of dragoons. 
Nevertheleas, a new and a better distinction arose t; 
we began to divide our cavalry force into heavy and light, 
moonting a part upon fleet horses of high breeding, and 
keeping the other part to their original strong but active 
diiigen. At the disbanding of the army in 1698, the 

* W« STOW ounelTet unfHendljr to defensive aimour of any kind. It 
lotiaMMne aritdiief to the heaUth of the men than Any benefit conferrod by 
nil aetkom cm cdapcnaate. 

t We have written this lentence not without leriout nii»iving. In a 
■w ill Hae^ which eounU by tens of thouiandt, the dittinctiont between 
%bt and heavy, buMan and lancer«,may iw good ; but with ut, at all de- 
■rtpUonf de exactly the same dutv, all ought, perhaps, to be armed and 
' ahkm. But there if a fashion in equipping troopa aa well at in 
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cavalry consisted of the life guards, horse grenadier guazdi^ 
horse, and dragoons : the same distinctions hdd good til 
1746, when a regiment of light horse was raised in Not-' 
tingham, of which the colonelcy was given to the dote 
of Cumherland. The example thus set was not abw h 
being followed. In 1755 we find a light troop attached 
to each of the dragoon regiments. These being by and 
by withdrawn, were regimented by themselves ; and^ n 
they proved on many occasions exceedingly serviceable 1 
their numbers were gradually increased. There wai^ | 
indeed, a time, and that not very distant, when a fashkm • 
prevailed of holding all other cavalry in disrepute : too 1 
many of our fine troopers were, in consequence, mounted ' 
upon horses more fit for the race course than the fidd; 
and hence not a few of their steeds failed them at an 
hour when bone and muscle were more needed than dedc 
coats. But a better state of things has returned. The 
battle of Waterloo gave decisive proof that^ however 
useful hussars and light dragoons may be in reoonnoitriDg 
and outpost duty, it is the fine old English charger that 
carries all before him in the mel^ ; and hence our heavy 
cavalry have of late more than regained in puUic esti- 
mation the place from which, through no fault of their 
own, they had fallen. 

From Marlborough's time downwards, the English 
cavalry have executed all their movements in double ranks 
only. They have learned, too, to trust less to their fire- 
arms, and more to their swords, than their predecessors; 
while their manoeuvres, as well as their manual exercise 
have become year by year more simple, more judicious^ 
and more useful. We have, indeed, at this moment, a 
greater variety in our cavalry than we ever had before: 
the cuirass and the lance have both been restored, the 
former to the household brigade, the latter to distinct 
regiments ; and even our light cavalry are recognised by 
the distinguishing titles of hussars and light dragoons. 
But in all the essentials of marching, wheeling, and form- 
ing, as well as in the mode of using the sword, they are 
trained by one common standard. 
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We took occasion some time ago to observe, that for 
Biany years after the musket had superseded the bow in 
the equipment of the infantry of England, the pike held 
its pUce as an oflfendve weapon, invariably used, and 
very highly esteemed. A ^* Book of Exercise for the 
Foot," puUished by royal command in I69O, contains 
instructions for the pikeman, not less than for the mus« 
keteer; yet between that date and the year 1705, the 
pjke ceased to be carried by the regular army. The 
biyonet was, in the interval, rendered what it has ever 
since been, one of the most formidable weapons ever in« 
vented ; and all our infantry became from henceforth 
what their fathers would have termed musketeers. In 
place of the bandelier, cartouch boxes were now worn, 
every piece of defensive armour was laid aside, and re^' 
giments stood upon parade, more awkwardly clothed, 
doubtless, than they are at present, but in every essential 
particular nearly as they stand now. At the same time, 
the ancient manual and platoon exercise, together with 
the formation of lines ten deep, were set aside. Three 
ranks formed the weight of a line of infantry; these 
fired, die front ranks kneeling, the centre stooping, and 
ike rear standing upright ; and they followed, in all tlieir 
evdutions, the system established by prince Maurice, and 
practised at the time by the Dutch infantry. The scarlet 
coat, which Cromwell had in part introduced, was like- 
wise declared to be the uniform of the English army ; 
and a rate of pay was established, sufficiently liberal at 
die era of the revolution, to support both men and officers 
in oomfbrt It is scarcely necessary to add, that regi- 
ments both of cavalry and infantry were placed under 
the same description of officers who exercise authority 
over tfaem at this day ; and that the machinery of com- 
missaries and quarter-master-generals was converted 
into ooloDcls, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and adjutants. 

The Dntdi tactics, confessedly the most exceUent of 
die day, were gradually exchanged for the system of Fre- 
derick the Great; an iron code, doubtless, in more senses 
of the word than one, but, on the whole, not inapplicable 
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to practical purpoftes. This long continued to fbnn tht 
grouiiii-work of our military education, though, to m§ 
the truth, it waa in many instance* not very rigidly aA> 
hered to; indeed, the reign of (leorge II., and the OM 
menccnicnt of that of George III., are memorable 6r 
the absence of every thing like system or uniformity ll 
the nimle of drilling and exercising the British army. 
There were no books of regulations published by autho- 
rity, nor any common plan promulgate<l of moving troops 
till, by tlie command of the late duke of York, sir David 
Dundas published his eighteen manoeuvres, taken in part 
from the Prussian, in part from the (ierman, sdiooL 
How long these were regarded as the perfection of fidd 
exercise, the present generation can scarcely have fof^ 
gotten; yet there were individuals, even among those wbo 
obeyed them, tliat saw and justly estimated their absur- 
dities. Let the name of sir John Moore never be omitted 
when we write and speak of improvements in the fidd 
exercise of the British infantry. That distinguished 
•oldier, not unaware of the great importance of the sub- 
ject, devoted no trivial |>ortion of a short but gloriooi 
life to remodel the tactics of the army ; and how far he 
succeeded, may be learned by all who will take the trouble 
to ascertain after what fashion the light corps of tbe 
British infantry were drilled. It is only necessary to 
add, that within these ten years a new book of instruction 
was conipil^Ml and published by the late adjutant-general 
sir Henry Torrcns, in which, with the utmost respect 
for the memory of that officer, we must be permitted to 
assert, that all that is excellent was devised by sir John 
Moore, all that is absurd comes from a very different 
quarter. 

^Vliile the cavalry and infantry were thus approaching 
to perfection, the ordnance departments of the Britidi 
army, classing under that head its artillery and engincen^ 
continued to be most unaccountably neglected, and, at 
a necessary consequence, in every respect very defecUve* 
Long after Vauban had introduced his new and adini- 
rable system of fortification, our army remained dettitittt 
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)t only of scientific gunnors and artificers^ but of all 
leans of prodacing such^ except the great and })eriIous 
;hool of actiye service. It was not^ indeed^ till the be- 
inning of the eighteenth century^ that England could 
oast of a regiment of regular artiUery at all ; guns hav- 
[ig been heretofore attached to particular battalions^ and 
(erred by men taken too often at random from the ranks. 
rhe impetus once given^ howeyer^ the ball rolled on 
inth singular rapidity. The seminary at Woolwich was 
founded ; young men^ designed for the more scientific 
branches of the army^ receiyed there a regular education; 
Dumerous improvements were effected upon the imple- 
ments of war ; and a race both of gunners and engin- 
eers was produced^ to which Europe can now offer no 
rivals. It is true that in the engineering department 
we were long and shamefully in the back ground ; but 
for this, not our soldiers, but our governments, were to 
blame. Secure from foreign invasion by the superiority 
of their fleets, our rulers gave themselves little concern 
whether their armies were complete, or the reverse; and 
hence when we found ourselves suddenly called upon to 
undertake si^es, and construct fortifications, the proper 
materials for so doing were wanting. There was no 
deficiency of theoretical skill among our officers ; all that 
could be learned from books our engineers knew: but 
they were without an intelligent body of men to execute 
their orders ; and hence, like a watchmaker robbed of 
his tools, they were incapable of using the power which 
they actually possessed. It is a source of sincere con- 
gratulation to every man who values the honour and 
consequent prosperity of his country, to be aware that 
this defect has of late been remedied. Both our engin- 
eer and artillery departments are now upon a footing 
fdiich supplies them with all things necessary for their 
operations ; and whenever the time comes, as come it 
doubtless will, that they shall be again called upon to 
act, the blame must rest with the individuals themselves, 
if they support not the glory which already attaches to 
them. 
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We have said but little in this Introduction either if 
the pay of the Britisli anny, or of the code of rcgo- 
lations from time to time comiNMed for the maintenuei 
of discipline among its members. Not much it nee» 
iary in order to give of theiie matti*n an account ai 
satisfactory as seems to be at all necessary. The pij 
both of officers and soldiers has varied at diffenat 
periods in our hintory, from the scale given aa adopted 
in the reign of William III. down to the present ratia 
Generally speaking, it has been ample in all ranks ; bat 
there certainly were periods, between the reign of queen 
Anne, for example, and that of George III., when it 
needed some revision. Of tliis the reader will be AiUy 
aware, when he is informed that the pay of the army 
was not raised above its value at the former of these ersi 
till some time after George ill. had ascended the throne. 

With respect again to the modes of enforcing disci« 
pline in oUr standing armies, we would willingly draw a 
veil over them, which no hand should be permitted to 
raise till it could be lifted on the system recently intra- 
duccd. There is no gratification in describing sodi 
punishments as picketing, riding the wooden horse, flog- 
ging till the wretched criminal almost died under the 
lash, or any other of the barbarous inflictions whidi 
our £nglish soldiers owed to the tyranny of their German 
roasters. Far more satisfactory is it to learn that the 
wisdom and good feeling of later times have laboured to 
infuse among soldiers a sense of honour, which renders 
100 lashes more painful to the prisoner now than 1000 
were to his precursor in crime. May the humane, yet 
politic, system be persevered in I Let no mistaken sen- 
sibility ever induce the legislature to deprive military 
tribunals of the power to award corporal punishment: 
that must, while human nature continues as it is, hang 
constantly over the heads of men from whom so much is 
necessarily expected aa from soldiers; but the more 
keenly the edge of honour is tempered, the better will it 
aerve its purpose among a class to whom reputation is, 
or ought to be, far dearer than life. It is this,and this 
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under whose orders^ or the orders of his depaty, Ai 
milltU could at any moment be embodied. As bad ben 
the case in former times, days and seasons for training mi 
exercise were especially appointed^ from which no mtD^ 
under a heavy [lenalty, was permitted to absent himsdf j 
and for a while it would a)>pear that regulations, in them- 
selves neither impolitic nor vexatious, were obeyed wiA 
tolerable punctuality. Hut as generation succeeded g«t 
neration, and wealth, with its accompanying luxury, in* 
creased among us, '' housekeepers and men of substance* 
grew weary of any kind of military service ; while theeXf- 
pense and inconvenience accruing to government, fhn 
the necessity of i>aying the subject for his attendance, led 
to the gradual abolition of the practice altogether. The 
citizens of London alone adhered at last to the mannen 
of their forefathers, by mustering from time to timet, in 
accordance with an obsolete act; in every other town 
throughout the kingdom, the very memory of such mae- 
ters was blotted out. In 1 756, however, when the dread 
of an invasion was at its height, the idea of organising 
an efficient militia was revived. Being highly apjdanded 
by men in power, and meeting the approbation of the 
people, the project was in due time realised^ and the 
foundation laid of tliat system which proved during the 
late war so efficient, and of which the elements happily 
still remain. By this each county was required to fnri 
nish a certain number of men, to be drawn by ballot, 
and provided with arms and clothing by the king. The 
lords lieutenant received authority to nominate the officers 
of these county regiments, subject to certain restrictions; 
the design of which was to throw as much of power 
as possible into the hands of men having a large stake in 
the welfare of their country. In like manner, when, 
during the late war^ the threats of the enemy became 
more and more audacious, corps of volunteers enrolled 
thmselyai in all directions, which gradually merged in 
• ttfll mort eiBcient fSmrce, the supplemental or local 
■AHtit of the kingdom. Like the original militia corps^ 
At ngimtnta of local militia were recruited by balkt. 
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ley ^ivcn not, howerer^ liable to be marched^ except in 
me CMC of emergency, beyond the limits of their re- 
Bcdve eountles; and they were kept, as the phrase went^ 
on permanent duty at die utmost twenty-eight days in 
; year. Then, again, we had, and continue to have, our 
H^ments of yeomanry cayalry, the flower of our agii- 
Itnral population, well mounted, well armed, and qua- 
ied, both from physical and moral causes, to preserve 
beinal peaee^ not less than to resist foreign invasion. 
lie late war likewise produced sea fencibles, companies 
voinnteer artiUery, and other armed associations ; in a 
vd, the ^irit of our forefathers seemed to have arisen 
ttong usy for almost every man fit to be in arms was a 
Idler. H^ifnly, the state of Europe has not of late 
q[iinned audi a display of military force at our hands. 
Mtw long iStds order of things may last, the wisest will 
vdly pretend to foretell ; but he must be a very short- 
ened pditician, who sees not that the best means of 
larding against aggression or insult is to hold ourselves 
t dl moments ready to repel it. 

" The greatest curse that can befall a nation," said an 
fautrioos writer of the last century, '' is the loss of its 
dlitaiy spirit." Hoping that our feeble labours may 
ot prove wholly useless, in contributing to avert from 
Br eomitry this heavy misfortune, we proceed to narrate 
K histories of some of the most illustrious soldiers 
horn England at various periods, and under various 
ireomatanoes^ has produced. 
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SIR WALTER MANNY; 

m A SPECIMEN OF THE MILITABY OOMKANDKB 
DUBINO THE OHIYAIiBOUS AGE, 

9 the many noUe and iUustrious names recorded 
pages of our early dironiders^ there are few whidi 
more conspicaoos station than that of sir Wantdet 
Iter de Manny. Though a foreigner fay birth as 
I by linesge^ his early adoption of En^^d as a 
J fdlly entitles him to be classed with the chiYsfay 
ain^ while his eminent services and gsllant exploits 

him no nnfayoorable specimen of the military 
es with whom he was contemporary. 
i &mily of Manny had long been distinguished for 
r snd int^rity^ for wisdom in the senate and valour 
fidd. Their estates do not apiiear to have been 
ive^ yet we find them spoken of as lords of Manny; 
nee their rank may be assumed to have been mofe 
d than that of knighthood. They were subjects 
earl of Hainault^ by whom they were highly eft« 
l^ and on all occasions of peril implidtly trusted ; 
ley are represented as uniformly fulfilling the 
8 imposed upon them with the fidelity of true 
s and the integrity of good subjects. Like other 
rs of thdr day^ they sought renown wherever it 
) be earned by hard blows. At tournaments^ or 
oartial games likewise^ no matter where cdebrated, 
ny was usually to be found ; and it rardy hap- 
that he failed to bear away the prize of gallant 
^ and skill in the use of his weapons. As it was 
love of glory hereditary in his house that England 

some degree indebted for the honour of enrolling 
Iter de Manny among her warriors^ it may not be 
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amiss if we explain the circumstances which^ r 
at least, led to his emigration. 

The father of sir Walter seems to have heen 
the most accomplished knights of the age in w 
lived. He tilted at almost every court in Europ* 
ing down all before him, till at last the hardiest ai 
expert cavaliers shunned his encounter. It chai 
one occasion^ when the subject of tliis memoir 
infant, that the bishop of Cambray, a Gascon, 
family of Merpoix, gave a grand tournament at I 
copal city. Upwards of oOO of the bravest knight 
France, Germany, and the Low Countries, atl 
and among the rest came the lord of Manny, < 
add to his renown. There was a very powerful < 
a near relative of the bishop, who singled out M 
an adversary, and engaged him with a degree of 
not often exhibited at such encounters. Manny d 
himself with his usual address ; and the Gascon 
was so roughly bandied that, being carried insens 
of the lists, he shortly afterwards died. No blan 
in justice be attached to the suecessful combatai 
vertheless, both the bishop and others of tb 
warrior's friends openly vowed revenge; and 
vas, in consequence, glad to withdraw secret] 
Cambray, and return home. He passed two 3 
hJa own castle unmolested, at the end of which p 
was announced to him that the bishop would 1 
parden, on condition that he performed a pilgrin 
foot to the shrine of 8t. James of Compostella. 
gladly closed with the proposition ; he performed 
grimage, o£Pered the customary gifts, and returning 
ded security^ delayed at La R^ole, a town which 
of Valois haid recently taken from the English. As 
pusing one night to his lodgings, after feasting w 
Charles, he was set upon by a band of assassii 
alain. No one knew by whom the foul deed w 
petrated, though general suspicion fdl upon the r 
of the Gascon knight ; and hence, as the suppose 
derers were powerful, and their adherents nui 
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dee was taken of the tiaiisacdoD. The body 
ied in a small chapd without the walls of the 
I the afl&ir ceased to be men^oned. 
I the death of his braye subject was communi. 
Wilfiam eari of Hainaolt, he considered him. 
iid to take under his own guardianship the 
yf the deceased. Walter was in consequence 

to eoort, where he receiTed the education 

estowed upon the diildren of men of the hig^ 

He was tndned to ride^ to shoot with the 

I cross bow, to heave the bar, to run at the 

I to poform an other exploits which men were 

to pafwm who looked to adyancement in the 
i^eaatm of arms. In other reelects, likewise, 
i to have been Tery liberally instructed. He 
I and sang his own love-songs to the guitar and 
I in &shion ; he danced, as knights and squires 
ected to dance, with grace and degance ; and 
[ at the board with a degree of facility which 
be admiration both of warriors and dames. In ' 
be became, as be approached to manhood, one 
)st accomplished, as he was uniTersally admit, 
one of the most asjeeable, of the earl's imme. 
ndants. 

oung lord of Manny was thus circumstanced, 
ibella of England, accompanied by her son, ar. 
Valenciennes to solicit the aid of the earl of 

against her husband, Edward 11. The prince 

being nearly of the same age, and delighting 
ne amusements in which Walter de Manny ex. 

strong attachment sprang up between them ; 
the sentiment of affection thus early excited, 
rwards blotted out. It is true that Walter de 
id not accompany his royal friend in the expe- 
lich John of Hainault led, with perfect success, 
A, He was not yet of suflScient age to carry 
nd his patron would not consent to risk him in 
jrise of which the issue was exceedingly doubt. 
It when events had assumed a decisive turn,— 
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when Edward II. wai deposed, and bit aon namiisfi 
throne by the title of Edward III., — no farther oppdi 
was made to hit wishes. He acoompanied the lady 
lippa, earl William's daughter, to London, in the 
lity of page; and on her union with the king of Engl 
he became at once an inmate of die palaoe. fVom 
moment Walter de Manny may be said to haire Tirti 
algured his native land. He is occasionally daased 
deed, by Froissart and Holinshed, among die knig^ 
Hainanlt engaged in different enterprises ; but these 
all imdertaken in the cause of England, and in obedi 
to the English monarch's commands. Besides, his 1 
was henceforth in England, where, as the reward o: 
services, and by the fayour of the prince, he gradi 
acquired large possessions. 

We have no detailed account of die manner in w 
Manny passed his time during the two years which 
mediately succeeded his arriyal in London. We 
him, indeed, in 1329, one of the brilliant throng w 
accompanied Edward to Amiens, diat they mi^t 
ness the act of homi^ performed by the English tc 
French monarch; nor is this honour to be esteemed Ij 
seeing that it was shared with such men as the ear! 
Derby and Warwick, the lords Percy and Mowl 
But, except in diis particular instance, no memoria 
mains of any remarkable service or exploit performe 
Manny prior to the renewal of war with Scotland, 
fair, therefore, to conclude that the tenor of his exist 
resembled that of royal pages in general ; in other w( 
that his hours were divided between administering U 
amusements of his patrons, and the indulgence of 
own humour. When at Windsor, or some other of 
palaces in the country, he probably formed one of e 
hunting and hawking party; when at the Savoy 
Whitehall, he doubdess made his skill in minstrelsy i 
servient to the purposes of the court But a life oi 
dolence, far less of effeminacy and luxury, was no 
accorduice with the bent of Manny's disposition, 
him, not less than to the other resdess and ambit 
spirits of the age, war held out the highest promise 
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iMmeditfe gratification and ultimate advancement ; and 
■knoe the imnonr of an approaching rupture^ no matter 
vith iHiat power^ waa reoeiyed with unmixed satisfac- 
tion. Nor did any great while elapse ere expectation 
9«e place to certainty. 

• The death of Robert Bruce^ and the minority of his 
m David, together with resentment at the infraction 
of the trace of which the Scots had, a few years before, 
been • guilty, led Edward, a prince of equal ambition 
aid talent, to meditate the renewal of his claim of su- 
periority over the sister kingdom. ^Vhile he hesitated 
whether to aim at once at the annexation of Scotland to 
the Kngliih realm, or to content himself with obtaining 
fimn the king of the Scots an acknowledgment of feudid 
d^endency, Edward Baliol, the grandson of, the first 
eompetitor of the name, suddenly landed at Kinghom, 
giiiied a great victory at Duplin Moor, caused himself 
to be proclaimed at Perth and afterwards crowned at 
8eoDe. With this successful adventurer Edward im- 
mediatdy concluded a treaty, by which, besides stipulat- 
ing to put him in possession of Berwick upon Tweed, 
Bdiol agreed to hold his crown as a fief from that of 
Eng^d. But the ink was scarcely dry with which he 
had signed away the independence of his country, ere 
ihe usdrper was, in his turn, surprised and defeated. 
He fled to England, where he was well received ; while 
the Soots, infuriated by the countenance thus given to a 
public enemy, passed the border in force, and ravaged 
ihe counties of Northumberland and Cumberland. Ed- 
ward hastened to avenge the insult thus put upon him. 
After protesting against a line of conduct which ab- 
solved him from all engagements previously contracted, 
Edward avowed his intention of utterly subduing Scot- 
land; and, sending forward Baliol to invest the town of 
Berwick, he summoned all his northern barons, with 
the mass of die chivalry of the land, to assemble, as in 
duty bound, at Newcastle upon Tyne. The army drew 
together eariy in May; and, long before the month had 
expired^ it was encamped under the walls of BerwicL 
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Two brave Scotsmen^ the lord Marr and air Aka. 
ander Seaton, commanded at this time within the bf* 
leaguered city. They had ah-eady auatained the attach 
of Baliol for the space of two months^ and they nor 
presented the same determined front to the approacks 
of Edward^ though backed by all his nortfaem duTalijk 
It was to no purpose that he bombarded the place wiA 
catapults and other formidable engines^ bringing agaiMt 
it, at the same time^ his sows^ bdfries^ and other mini- 
tions of war. The garrison either crushed his engine^ 
or boldly stopped up the breaches^ by bringing a rampol 
of spears to bear where the masonry had given way; 
while they harassed him with continual salliea, 
put the bravery of his knights and men at arms 
spicuously to the test. Foremost among all who sig- 
nalised themselves on such occasions waa the Idnifi 
favourite^ Walter de Manny. He seemed to lire bat ii 
his saddle ; for there was not a foray nor a sortie it- 
tempted which he was not at hand to intercept ; wUlt 
in directing the machines^ and cheering on the workman ^ 
he was pre-eminently conspicuous. At last a gOMidl 
assault was hazarded^ during which^ though the Eng^ 1 
were eventually repulsed^ the town was set on fire. It | 
was then that the governors^ conscious that they had 
more than saved their own honour^ proposed to capitulate, 
provided; within a certain time^ they were not relieved; 
an offer which Edwardwas but too happy to accept. An 
armistice was accordingly agreed upon^ and both sidei 
lay quiet; the one hoping to receive supplies^ against 
the approach of which the other kept vigilant watch. 

Scotland was at this time governed^ in the name of 
its infant monarch (for David Bruce was only fifteen 
years of age), by the Earl of Marr^ who made evoy 
exertion to raise the siege of a place^ of the permanent 
possession of which his countrymen were particulaily 
covetous. He passed the Tweed in force^ and offisred 
battle to Edward; who had strongly entrenched himself 
around that town ; but the English king; too wise to 
risk the loss of advantages already gained, kept within 
hii Hnes^ and declined the combat. Marr succeeded in 
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a lew kn „ tey widi a mpptj of prorinoosy 
ndc; after wludi he penetrated into Nortli- 
idy and laid siege to te cisde of Bamborong^^ 
Mcn Flulippa had wtaWidied hendf. Even 
^ iMywefcr, ftiled of dfrerting die ngacioas 
fromhiepaipoK. He remained befine Berwick; 
govcmon pleadings at die expiration of die 
mt dftej had leeeiied relief^ he renewed his 
pon it widi redonUed tigoiir. Once more waa 
in his fJRinent. He c ha rged die harxicadea 
e aoo|^ efcrj o p por tun ity of cnooimtexing die 
caTalien hand la handy and he never once fidled 
ig olF firom siidi condiats with die praise of 
tfcap i ia e and gaUant pe r funn ance. 
IcolB had given hoBti^;es fiir die per forma nce of 
;t st^olationy and one of diese Edward, on die 
if die ganison to sonender, hanged under die 
The idadves of die s ur f i v o re became alarmed, 
ited upon a new treaty^ by whidi the town was 

to be untenable, unless effectually reMeved 
hree days. With the full consent of Edward, a 
er was despatched to the Scottish camp before 
30^ ; and, as the English had anticipated, lord 
standy put his army in motion. Edward drew 
ocqps, according to the tactics of the times, up<m 
r of a considerpble eminence called Halidon 
le ranged his archers so as that they could 
d die whole of a swampy plain, across whidi 
s most needs march to the attack ; and he sta- 
is men at arms in dense masses, that they mi^t 
rith effect so soon as die enemy should have 
Idiroug^ the morass. Unfortunately for diem- 
be impetuosity of the Soots gave to diese judi- 
qiositions dieir full value. They had marched 
if dawn, their horses were wearied, and dieir 
igned; yet, determined at all hasards to save 
:, they rushed into acdon. The consequence 
tt diey were mowed down by hundreds aa they 
d duons^ the swamp, while such aa gained dka 
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base of the hill were tntnplcd under foot by the b«rbi 
steecU of the KngliKh knightii, ere they could form i 
well (Inw breath. A total diHComflture of the Scottk 
army cniiued ; and Berwick, aa a matter of coune^ im 
mediately o|icned it3 gatcfl. 

It in not necensary to deacribe at length the rarioi 
operations to which tliis great victory led the way. 1a 
it suffice to state, that Edward oTerran the whole of tb 
country, made himself master of Edinburn^, 8tirliii| 
and Dumbarton ; caused Ualiol again to be crowned a 
his vassal and representative; and at the aame time an 
nexe<l to England the whole of the proirincea lying t 
the east of a line drawn from Dumfries to Linlith^pvn 
Having accomplished these objects, and compelled Davii 
Bruce, with his young consort, to seek an asylum ii 
France, the English king disbanded his army, and va 
turned to London. But he did not carry along with hia 
his friend and favourite Walter de Manny. The vakm 
of the young Hainaulter had attracted the notice of al 
the warriors attached to the royal household ; it waa le 
warded, as it deserved, by the advancement of ao brave i 
iquire to the honour of knighthood ; and the new knig^ 
was left with sir William Montacute, governor of Rox 
burgh, to rq)rcss every movement of the rebellion 
Scots. This he did with a hardihood and perseverano 
never surpassed and rarely equalled, till a wider field fo 
the display of his military talents opening, he solicited 
and readily obtained, permission to enter upon it. 

It was mentioned a short time ago that Walter d 
Manny attended king Edward on his journey to Amieni 
when the latter crossed the sea for the purpose of doinj 
homage, as duke of Guienne, to Philip of France. Ii 
order to place in their true light the events arising ou 
of this memorable expedition, it will be necessary t 
trench upon the province of the historian so far as to re 
capitulate the chief of certain circumstances with whicl 
air Walter de Manny can be said to have been connects 
only by a very remote implication. 

Philip IV. of France, sumamed the Fair, died ii 
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114, leaving three sons, Louis, Philip, and Charles; 
of whom, in the short space of fourteen years, came 
eoessively to the throne, and all perighcd without male 
ue. At the decease of Charles IV., the youngest 
other, it became necessary to seek for the true heir 
long the descendants of their predecessors ; upon which 

competitors appeared, — Edward of England, the 
indson of Philip IV. by his daughter Isabella, and 
ilip of Valois, the grandson of Philip III. by his son 
arlet of Valois. It had been decided at the death of 
uia, in IS\6, that females were, by the fundamental 
' of the kingdom, excluded from the French throne ; 
'ertheless, Edward was taught to contend, that though 
mother's sex might be a disqualification as far as she 

1 herself concerned, it could be no bar to the succes- 
1 of her son ; while Philip, on the contrary, insisted 
t a mother could not transmit to her issue any right 
irhich she had never been in possession. This im- 
tanC cause was brought in due form before the twelve 
Tt and barons of France. They decided that Ed- 
rd had no claim. Philip mounted the throne, and 

king of England was summoned to do homage to 
new sovereign for his duchy of (fuienne. 
[t was not to be expected that the jealousy excited 
these rival claims should either speedily or easily 
laide ; indeed, there were numerous causes of com- 
int on botli sides, which kept those most deeply in. 
stted fVom desiring, far less from attempting, a con- 
>tt over angry feeling. Several fortresses in Gui- 
le, of which Edward claimed the superiority, were 
»t in possession by Philip ; while Edward, who, after 
ich tergiversation, consented to do homage, did it in 
lend terms, omitting the liege promises of faith and 
alty. Such was the ceremony to which, in IS29> 
liter de Manny, among other illustrious persons, was 
3iC88; but in IS.Sl a partial ac^ustment of their 
Terences occurred, Philip restoring to Edward the 
ties which he claimed, and Edward acknowledging, 
a public instrument, that the homage which he paid 

r 4i 
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for (fUicmnv ouf<ht to have hfvn not general but Ik 
Other RuhjvctH of dixpute were referred to arbitrtt 
and a confident hope wan entertained that peace betw 
the two rountriiii would he preaerved, when the op 
•ite int4*r(iit which c*ac)i felt in . the affidra of Bootl 
awakened their former Ji*aloiuiyj and hurried them i 
hoatilitiea. 

It had long hcen the policy of the French crown 
aup|>ort the Hcottiiih kingx againut the auiierior powei 
Kngland. When David wan driven from hia thrc 
Philip took him under hiv protection, gave him 
aaylum in hia dominiouH, and re|)eatedly aided hia ] 
tiaana witli money and ahi|M. Kdward beheld 
conduct witli diapleaMure, and laboured, but in t, 
to detadi the French monarch from the cauae of 
orphan. He auggeated to him iK*veral intermarrli 
between their children ; offered to pay him a conai< 
able Bum in return for ttie reatoration of tlie fortreai 
and even proftoaed to accompany him on a crun 
which' he had been induc(*d, either from piety or oal 
tation, to undertake. Every effort, however, to 
the miHpicionH of Philip failed. He aiUuTCfd uteailil; 
the cauNe of David, IxfcauiM* he Ix'lieved it to be ck> 
connected with hin own, and at laat provokt*d hia r 
to hazard an apiM*al to anni, for the attairmient of 
object, of wliicli the latter mh'Uih never to have enti, 
loat night. 

Tliere In a ])opuIar tradition, and iMThapa it ia 
entirely devoid of foundation, wliich aaMTtH tliat Edv 
waa mainly induced to turn hiH attention from Scot) 
to France by tlie arguments of a Htrangcr and an i 
law, llol)ert of Artoii. 'FhiH man having been depri* 
aa he conceived unjuatly, of the inlieritance of IiIh 
t(*mal grandfather, whoM* daught^T Matilda, the mo 
of king Hiilip'a wife, waa by the aid of her Kon-in. 
put in poaaeaaion, ffed to England, where he ceaxed 
to urge ufion Edward that hia claim to the crowr 
France waa valid, and that it would be maintained 1 
strong party in the coveted kingdom. For aome t 
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i appear that these suggestions produced no 
results. Robert of Artois accompanied the 
umy to Berwick^ and witnessed the campaign, 
ought the most fertile provinces of Scotland 
• immediate jurisdiction of the English crown ; 
8 not till the 'flight of David to France, and 
1 reception there^ that Edward turned to him 
ir. Then^ however^ personal animosity being 
political emulation^ induced him to view the 
of tiie outlaw in a novel lights and no great 
>sed after his return to his own capital^ ere he 
look around him for the means of realising 
ic but favourite imagination, 
ured less of foresight than belonged to the 
of Edward^ to perceive tiiat no attack by 
upon France^ could^ unless supported by pow- 
inental alliances^ lead to any positive result, 
measure^ accordingly^ was to send messengers 
)f the lesser potentates as he believed to be 
)us of their powerful neighbour^ and best dis- 
;eek his humiliation. William count of Hai- 

dukes of Gueldres and Brabant, the marquis 
, the archbishop of Cologne, the lord of Fau- 
and other subordinate princes, were all solicited 
t him in the approaching war ; and they were 
ided, partly by fair speeches, partiy by the 
vincing of all arguments, bribes, to enter, at 
redly, into his wishes. One power, however, 
to be won over, more important under exist- 
mstances than any other, namely, Flanders, 
the condition at the moment was, considering 
;r of the times, not a littie remarkable, 
er the earl of Flanders had conducted himself 

whether something of the turbulent spirit 
tieres to them now, belonged to the Flemings 
urteenth century, we are not prepared to say ; 
n it is that, a few years prior to the occurrences 
•ibed, they had expelled their legitimate sove- 
d placed themselves imder the control of a 
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plebeian. Jacob van Artareldl, a hnwv d 
ruled them with a rod of iron ; haring riara ii 
•minenoe by the ctutomaiy ladder oi popular 
and democratic fkctiona. This man Edward, o 
prondeit of the European princea^ condeaoended 
and to well was the part played, that his anl 
alter having been splenilidly feasted, were dimii 
Arm assurances that through Flanders the king 
land might march whenercr he chose to take j 
of hb lawful realm of France. It chanced, 
that of the partisans of the exiled earl, a coi 
body, consbdng chiefly of knights and their a 
had taken possession of the island of Cadsai 
they made preparations to intercept the £n|^i 
in their voyage down the Scheldt. The Eng 
hap])ily apprised of the circumstance in time, 
barking at Dordrecht, escaped the threatened 
nevertheless the navigation of the Scheldt n 
mptefl, and it became necessary, as a step prep 
all others, that it should be again thrown open, 
having recalled sir Walter de Manny from his 
on tlie Scottish border, determined to employ 
gether with the earl of Derby, on this importan 
and the " good knight," as Itt* In crripliaticall 
accq)ted the commission with tlic gratitude v 
came him on such an occasion. 

The force placed under the cominnnd of 
gallant chiefii consisted of ()()() inon at arms, 
archers. They embarked at London laic ir 
tumn of ISS7, and, dropping down in a coup] 
as far as Margate, hoisted Nail, and stood for 
site coast. In the mean while the garriKon of 
commanded by sir Ouy of Flanders*, Hir 1) 
Halluyn, sir John dc Rhodes, sir (files l/K» 
other brave warriors, ma<le every prei>aration 
them. Their numbers amounted in all to 
combatants, of whom 1 6 were Incited knights, 
men at arms; while tlie dikes and sand-ban 

* A tMMturd brother of the exlM rarl 
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le island ofiered a strong position^ of which they 
lot to take advantage. Night and day their sen- 
ere posted along the strand ; and when at last, a 
fore noon, information was given that a fleet was 
iffing, no doubt ooold exist either as to its freight 
t. Nor were the Flemings deceived : the sqiuu 
is indeed English ; the ships bore at their mast- 
be banners of Derby and Manny ; and having a 
: breese in their favour, they approached the 
ith rapidity, yet in admirable order. The Flem- 
ed die dykes, formed upon the sands, and gave 
inners to the wind, while their cross-bow men 
teir strings to die cheek, and their men at arms 
ch beside his barb, ready to mount at a moment's 

le squadron bore down, die vessels in which the 
imanders were embarked, either by accident or 
ipproached one another. '^ Sir Walter de Manny," 
ed lord Derby, " what think ye, shall we assail 
lemings, or delay ?" *' As the wind and tide are 
mvour," replied Manny, " it becomes us not to 
m. In the name of Ckxi and St. George, let us 
le on shore." " In the name of €rod and St. 

be it so," fejoined the earl, and the seamen, 
ip the word, repeated it with loud shouts from 

ship. Instantly the trumpets sounded. The 

buckled on their harness, the archers stnmg 
ws, and the vessels being ranged in a line, with 
irmidable combatants in the prows, die idiole 
forward. " There was no parley between them," 
lissart ; " for the English were as eager to attack 
lemings were eager to defend themselves ; " and 
olts from cross-bows and cloth.yard shafts flew 

as haiL But no artillery oould stand before die 
our English archers. Having " been ordered to 
eir bows stiff and strong, and to set up 

they soon drove the advanced people from 
, and opened a means of disembaikatioa lor the 
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huronn himI kiiiKlitit, who wcri* not Niow in Uking td* 
vuiu^f of it. 

Till* Ktif^liiili cliivulry liml nvweely rfAclied tin? ithoK 
wIk'Ii tlii*y wrri* furioiiiily mmiiiM liy tlie Fkitniiili nws 
Mt Mriiiit. " Many KHllmit <li*cfU of |iitiw«iw wc*n* clone; 
for till' Fli'iniiif^H fotif^ht VHlimitly, mifl tin; Knf(li»li tU 
tm'kffl tlii'iii ill all till* kpirit of chivAlry/' Fonmiott in 
till* tiu'itf WM till* ^tHH\ curl of Derby, who difAlt Around 
him iiiMtiy flt*iully blown with bin liiittlL*.iix« ; till, liriDg 
M'parMUMl from bin iitU'iiilaiitN, \w wiw charf(wl by three 
kiiigbtN Ht oiKi* mill iMirtii* to tlit* t*iutli. OiUf of hii 
I'lii'iiiiiV biul Hlrraily fili}<liti'il, anil waa liraiulialiing over 
him till* miai'rlc'orili*, whi'ii Manny rcNli* fiercely to the 
ajMit, NboutiiiK alouil aa In* ap|)roachi'<l, ** Lancaaiiff for 
till* carl of Derby !" Willi om* tliruNt of hia lanee he 
trannftacil tin* caitiff who bail U*Ntriilil(*n the fallen earl, 
anil then Ki'^pplitiK with a mtoiuI enemy, be hurled him 
from Ilia Nailille. 'J'bU kiiiKlit'a diarger he reined in, 
and ali}<btlnf( with all n)n*im1, raiited Derby from the 
ground, and |dacu*il him u)N)n ita back. Hide by aide 
theNe two brave knlKhta now drove onwardNi and their 
foUowerN, fired by their examjde, aiMiii put the Flemingi 
to the rout. 

'J'he victory waa completi*. There fell of the Fle« 
mltiKH not fewer than iUXH) men, iimoiiK whom were 
liicludi*il Nir DautreN llalhiyn, hir John of UbiMlea, and 
more than twenty-nix other kni}<htN and ai|uireH. Hir 
Guy of Flandera wltli many otherM were taken priHoner*; 
and tlie town, l)eln(( carried by aHHauIt, waa reduced to 
uAien, ThuN waa the pled^^e (^iven by lord Derby and 
air Walter JVfanny amply redeemed ; and the troopa, 
after loaillng their veMHeU with plunder, returned Mfcly 
to Kngland. 

Well pleaieil with thU iiiNue to bin flmt tramimarine 
•dventure, Kdward devoteil the wliohi of the winter to 
tho preparation of ineaUN for a nerloua o|>ening of the 
etmindgn. He wait encoumged by the aiiNuranc(*a of 
Jacob van Artaveldt that FlanderN uiilvenially rejoiced 
In hia aucceaN ; nor waa he in any reH|>ect acrupuloua aa 
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e tooroes from which funds could he derived for 
[uipment of hit fleet and army. No longer trusting 
! feudal array, the kings of England had learned to 
subddies from their vassals ; and these^ upon one 
a or another, they contrived sometimes to swell to 
lount proportionably not less heavy than the tax- 
of modem times. Edward pushed the matter on 
result occasion to an extremity. After collecting 
ibsidies, he had recourse to tallages and forced 
; he pawned his jewels and the crown itself; he 
. for his present use the tin and wool of the year ; 
i contrived to make the war popular, at le^t with 
irliament. With the funds thus accumulated he 
. as fine an army as ever in the days of chivalry 
d the English shores ; and on the 8th of July, 
, led it to the coast. The troops were immediately 
rked; and on the 15th, after a pleasant voyage, 
g which no adventure worthy of record occurred, 
reached Antwerp. 

soon as he had distributed his followers in their 
ersy Edward summoned to his presence the dukes 
rabant and Gueldres, the marquis of Juliers, the 
Fohn of Hainault, with the other princes on whose 
»rt he chiefly relied. They arrived between Whit- 
ie and St. John's day ; and when the king had 
iently entertained them, he demanded to be in- 
)d how soon they would be in a condition to fulfil 
engagements. '' The lords of Germany had a 
consultation," says the chronicler, '^ and finally 
their reply. * Dear sir, when we came hither, it 
nore for the pleasure of seeing you, than for any 
else. We are not yet in a condition to give a 
ve answer to your demand ; but we will return 
, and come again to you whenever you please, and 
you so full an answer that the matter shall not 
in with us.' " They followed up this declaration 
.-parting each man to his own capital, and Edward 
left to waste his own and his barons' resources in 
rerp and the country round. 
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were tcconlingly let on Are; and the En^^ih, « 
drawing Amid tlie unokc and confusion, escaped wid 
the loM of a man. 

It apfieared to sir WalttT, that though the lettt 
his proiniw; had hcen fulfilled, something was still wi 
ing to accomplish its spirit ; and he therefore propt 
to his companions that they should not return as 1 
came, Imt diverge hy Conde and Valenciennes in sa 
of adventures. All reaflily consented, and the roac 
('onde was followed. Having left it behind, and pai 
Valenciennes on the right, they quartered that nig^ 
the convent of Avesncs ; they then pushed upon £ 
chain, the governor of which, mistaking them for 
advanced guar<l of a great army, opened his gates ; f 
next passed the river, and drawing cautiously tow 
Camhray, made ready to avail themselves of any o] 
ing which might be presented. There was a tti 
fortress, called the castle of I'Eveque, one of the i 
dences of the bishop, at no great distance from 
city, the possession of which promised to affbrd g 
facilities to the approaches of a besieging army. > 
ny determined, at all hazards, to attempt its reduct 
and so well were his arrangements maile, that he c 
upon it when the gates were open, and a large pai 
the garrison abroail. The English ruHhed into the cc 
yard, cut down all that attempted rcsiKtance, and r 
themselves masters of the place before the governor 
been well informed that danger was at hand. This 
the last of sir Walter's exploits on the present occa 
Leaving his cousin, sir Giles, with sixteen knighti 
maintain the important conquest, he returned to Mec 
and rei)orted the issues of his incursion to the king 

No great while elapsed after the return of sir W 
and his companions, ere the king of England put 
army in motion ; and, followed by most of the allies, 
the road to Cambray. A short halt was made 
Valenciennes ; which Edward, accompanied by tv 
knights only, sir VTalter Manny being of the nun 
entered. The young earl of Hainault (for the 
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William wis dead) met him here^ and led him with all 
itate to the great halL As the royal company ascended 
the steps, the bishop of Lincoln^ in a loud tone of voice^ 
■Dminoned the bishop of Cambray to surrender. '' Wil- 
liam d'Ausacmne/' said he^ '^bishop of Cambray^ I 
admonish you, as proctor on the part of the king of 
Snglandj vicar of the emperor of Rome^ that you con. 
aent to open the gates of the city of Cambray ; and if 
otherwise yon do^ you will forfeit your lands^ and we 
"Win enter by force." " No answer was made," con- 
tinnes Froissart^ " for the bishop of Cambray was not 
ireaent ;" upon wliich the bishop of Lincoln continued, 
*' Earl of Hainanlt, we admonish you, on the part of the 
emperor of Rome, that you come and assist die king of 
England, his vicar, before the city of Cambray, with 
all your forces." The earl made answer and said, ^' Most 
willingly." Whereupon they entered the hall, and con- 
dncted ihe king to his chamber : shortly after, the sup. 
per was served up, which was sumptuous and splendid. 

Cambray was in due time invested, and the assault 
pubed on all sides with the utmost resolution and 
Tabor. It fell to the bt of sir Walter Manny to con- 
dnct the approaches near Robert's Gate. This he 
npeatedly stormed ; but, though both he and his fol- 
lowers performed prodigies of valour, they were, on 
each occasion, repulsed. A like result attended every 
other attack, till, at last, the winter coming on, and 
the approach of Philip at the head of 100,000 men 
being reported, it was determined at a council of war 
to raise the siege. Instead, however, of falling back 
into Brabant, it was suggested by the English lords 
that an inroad into France itself would redound to the 
honour of the king and his followers ; and though the 
earl of Hainault avowed his determination not to pass 
the French frontier, the suggestion was readily obeyed. 
Forty thousand men, independently of the troops of the 
Hainaulters, who refused to serve, except under the 
banner of their lord, accordingly passed the Scheldt; 
and the Idag, fixing his quarters at the abbey of Mount 

VOL. I. o 
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St Martin, Iiik chiefi Hcourcil the country ronnd, aAff' 
the miliury ftHliion of the timet. 

While thiH state of tiling* lasted^ it chanced, on one 
occasion, tliat sir John of Ilainault, who still followai 
the Btandanl of England, proposed to air Walter Mainj 
and other brave knights an expedition againat the towi 
of Ilcnnecourt. (ircat riches were understood to be 
de]>ofiitcd tliere ; for the country people from all die 
districts round had flockc<l thither with their goodi; 
and hence the knights anticipatit 1 not merely an incretie 
of renown, but a valuable accession of wealth. Taking 
with them .500 combatants, among whom waa air Henry 
of Flanders, (of whose capture by Manny, in the idand 
of Cadsant, mention has been made, and who had recently 
Kworn allegiance to Edward,) they set out early in the 
morning, and arrived before the place just as the bdk 
of the convent were ringing for noon-day prayen. 
There was an abbot at that time in Ilennecourt, " of 
great courage and understanding," who had already pot 
the place in a iM>sture of defence, by drawing numerooi 
barriers of wood-work across tlie streets, and surround* 
ing the whole town with a [>aliHadc. Large piles oj 
stones, pots of quicklime, with other dangerous missiles 
were collected in heaps ; and anned men were stationec 
to defend each entrance. I'lie abbot was about to com. 
mencc the service of the church, when onp of die warden: 
sliouted aloud that a hoKt drew nigh, and that, from thi 
red cross displayed upon the iK-nnons of its leaders, h 
could not doubt that it was Knglish. The brave eccle 
siastic instantly cast aside his rolx;s ; he seized a stron] 
sword — flew to the post of danger — commanded th 
gate to be thrown open, and, though defensively armei 
only with a jerkin of buff leather, waited to receive th< 
assailants. These rushed on furiously, and many ban 
blows were struck; yet such was the courage of th< 
town's people, that not a single barrier was forced. 

When the combat was at the fiercest, sir Henry o 
Flanders, eager to distinguish himself, closed u^ion th 
burly abbot. The churchman seized the knight's swore! 
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nd &KW Mm towirds the btrricade with such yiolenoe, 
hat bis inn was dragged through the grating. The 
might could not^ in honour^ relinquish his sword, but 
icid it tij^ty wldle the abbot^ pulling lustily, forced his 
nrj ihonkW within the qiening. Many of sir Henry's 
fneadM adranoed to the rescue^ and the unfortunate 
knii^ had almost been torn to pieces^ so stoudy was 
his hdd kept by the abbot, and so strenuously did those 
without exert themselves to force it. But a sense of 
honour yidded at last to excruciating bodily pain. 
Bnnsed, battered, with every joint on the rack, sir 
Henry gave up his sword to the churchman, which was 
kng afterwards preserved as a trophy in the conmion 
hill of Hennecoort 

The attadc had lasted from noon to vespers, without 
ay advantage to the English, of whom one was slain, 
sad many more wounded, and roughly handled. The 
jaded warriors then drew off and, not without a sense 
of profound mortification, returned to the camp. 

At an early hour next morning, £dward caused his 
tents to be struck; and, penetrating into the Vermandois, 
approached St. Quentin. His hobilers and light archers 
rode forward to reconnoitre the place; but they found so 
gallant an array of men at arms drawn up in front of 
die barrier, that they came back with a report that it 
could not be taken except by regular si^e. For such 
an operation, however, neither the season of the year nor 
his own circumstances were propitious, and Edward ac- 
cordingly passed it by, taking the road to Tierache. He 
ravaged the whole of the country through which he 
passed ; while Philip, who had come as far as St. Quen- 
tin in pursuit, sent heralds to challenge him and his host 
to mortal combat. It would have accorded little with 
the temper of the times had such a message met with 
any other than a favourable reception. The heralds 
were treated with all due honour, and the Friday follow. 
ing, that is, two days after the receipt of the challenge, 
appointed as the day of mortal strife. 

At the specified time, the hostile armies drew up in 

o 2 
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flight of one another^ in the great plain at ViroiifblK 
Edward arranged his troops, 40,(XX) of all armi, ii 
three principal masses, the baggage being aecared in i 
wood in the rear. He gave the comnumd of one to tk 
duke of Gucldres, of another to the duke of Brabin^ md 
reserved the immediate guidance of the third to himidl 
Attached to his own person were sir Robert d'ArUns, lir 
Reginald Cobham, and sir Walter Manny; wbik Ae 
earls of Warwick and Pembroke, with a lener onpi, 
prepared to support such points as might leem in Ae 
melee to be hard pressed. £dward then mounted a piL. 
frey; and, accompanied by the three knighta just named, 
rode along the line, " right sweetly entreating the lotdi 
and their companions that they would aid him to pre- 
serve his honour, which they all promised." Meanwhile, 
the French in very superior numbers, made their diip(^ 
sitions in like manner, till the face of the ooontry 
appeared to be covered with ^^bannersand pennons^ baibed 
steeds, kniglits, and esquires, richly accoutred : " itill 
no signal was made on either part to advance. The 
troops gazing at one another, wondered what was to 
follow, when suddenly there arose about noon a violent 
shouting in the French lines, which caused the English 
to grasp their weapons, and anticipate an attack. The 
tumult was occasioned, however, by a circumstance 
much less terrible than the issuing of orders to press on. 
" A hare had been started in the plain; which, running 
within the French ranks, drew to herself the undivided 
attention of knight and squire, noble and plebeian ; and 
with the outcry raised in hunting her down ended this 
great military spectacle." 

It is related by Froissart, that Philip of France, 
when preparing to engage, received a letter from the 
king of Sicily, which informed him that the stars had 
prognosticated a total defeat should he ever risk an 
action where the king of England commanded in person. 
How far the anecdote is to be depended upon, we pre- 
sume not to say ; but that no battle was fought is 
indisputable. The armies broke up, as if by mutoal 
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otuent, that night. Philip withdrew to St. Omfir, 
irhere he dinniBsed his chivahy ; while Edward^ dishand- 
ing hia fofragoen at Ghent^ returned^ taking Manny 
doDg with him to London. 

Ezpemiire and profitlen as his campaigns had hitherto 

been, Edwaid was far from desiring peace. He had 

OBsented, indeed, during his brief sojourn at Ghent, at 

Ae entreaty of Artavddt, to quarter the arms of France 

vidi thoae of England ; thus casting aside, as it were, 

Ae scabbard, and declaring war even to extermination. 

Gfeat prepiarationa were therefore made against the re- 

lini of another summer. The parliament granted 

Npfrfies more liberally than on any prerious occasion ; 

■leroenariea were hired from all quarters, and orders of 

iuipicaunent sent into erery county; while the no- 

Uhy and tenants in capite were inrited, by promises of 

MBple reward, to lead their retainers wdl armed after 

the Idng^s standard. By these means a brilliant army 

broogfat together, and in June, 1341, the whole 

ibarking on the Thames, stood across channel with 

a li|^t breoae. Philip of France had not, in the mean 

wlule, been neglectful of the means of defence. Having 

eoOected and equipped a powerful fleet, composed partly 

of Normans, partly of Crenerese, he instructed his ad- 

nifils to sweep the diannel, and to intercept the pas. 

ttfjt of the Eng^liah at every risk, — a command which 

dK tardiness of one party, not less than the actirity of 

dK other, rendered useless. Edward arrived safely at 

Qrewell ere his enemies were in a condition to quit 

Snyi, where for some time back they had lain. 

It was die opinion of the king's council, that having 
ca c ap ed a danger so imminent, he ought at once to turn 
his attentioB to the prosecution of the war by land. 
£dwMd, however, entertained views widely different. 
The eotat of Hampshire had already suffered from fre- 
^ooit attaeka by the enemy's navy ; and now that an 
opportunity o&red of attempting its destruction, he 
molved not to ntf^tet it His bravest warriors, among 
Manny was alwaya ranked, cheerfully volunteered 

o 3 
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to ftttriMl him ; Htiil oti tlir [i'it\, iltfl KiikUmIi firtti igil 
put Ut km lit (|uriit of tlii'ir HvhU. Nfkt rvcniiux 
fiirckl 1)1' iiimU whh MTti HrriNiM II lirt'k of ImmI H(H A 
from KluiitiriiliurK ; hi><1 m* imi ilinikt i'tmU\ rkiat umehtn 
tliit c'MiiM- of Uicf kiMTfiirlf, itiiiiirdiiiti* |irr|mriitioii» Wil 
lliiult* III rli^UKc*. A ftiTiu* rnrollliU'r foUoWMl. 'I*tl 
tfiiriiiy, iiMHiriiiK tlii'iiiM-lvi*!! ill titrcr liiii«ii, run (^Imi^ 
Hcrimn frotii ultip Ut uliiji, tttid, wUli turrrU ImIimI lo llid 
iiiumu, HtfHxl to ri'i'fivr the* hhork : ihr Kiifi^lUli Inn 
down ; lltr nrvUftu plying tlwir Hrrowii front tin* \Hmu, ui 
iUf. nirn Mt HriiiH |)ri'|mr('il to iKmnl mi mhiii iik Hn o\m\ 
inif khoiild Iki niiuli*. Mtiiiny wmh tlur ftrnt to h|frhi|f[ a 
th(t ili'i'k of tin* (.'liriiiio))li(*r, u lui^c vfhM<l whirli tl 
Norniunii Innl ntpturni u uliort linn* pri'vioufely in ill 
clninni^l ; Mml liia rkitniplf tH'infr tMililly follownl by otlu 
kni|jrlitii Hnil rotn|mnioiiH, lltr; ili'ck WttH Miirniily tdenw 
Now, tlifti, nil ini|iriii»ion ticinK fuirly tWecXttl, tl 
Kn^likli litiiiti'ncil wiili rtvllt^n rournfrc* Ut iniprove i 
TUt cnr-tny'N tow<«rH, ilrHf(|/<*<i by Mtron^ InMiku from tlie 
fmitcrninffH, frll into tin- m-h with nil who nmniifd tlwtn 
tito Hrrlirm iiW(*|it tlu' i\fi'kit Willi 11 hliowrr of arrow 
ttiuiU of wliirli hron^lit ilctiLh upon iln wiiifr, wltiln tl 
kni^litii Inirtr ilifir liHniifnt ofiwunU from nlftii lo uinn 
** 'i'lii* Imttli* wuH vi'ry timnU't nun uiui liorritflr ;" Inil 
riKli'il ill till* tiiiiil ili'iriit of ilii' NoriiiMiiii, of whom va 
iniilLiiiKlfii wfft' bliiiii, mid 11 Hlill fj^rmicr nutntirr tub;! 

'i'liik mcnionitdi* Imtllr orcurrrd on ihr UiilU of Juni 
iind tln^ troopt), landing/ m-xf. day, nmrrlifd in hi|/h Hpirl 
to (f Intnl. Ili'ri' tin* kiu^, Hiirroiindt^d hy hiu iiiddrN m 
kni|/hu, pfrfoniit'd n pil|/rniiMf/i^ to tin' rlmpcl of w 
Ltuiy of Ardt'iilioiiri/ ; iiftiT whi<'h lie rn'Hvi'd nniin*roi 
d«*pnlationH fnmi ihf lowiu mid i''\iu*n uronnd, whilti li 
iif/;»ntii fXfrit*i{ ilii'iiiM-lvfh in hrin|/inf( iln* froopk of tl 
ttllii*H iiili) till' ilrld. 'i'Ut'ttf wt*rt' ttt liml UHMftiililrd, nt 
UtwnnU lliiY liilirr nu\ of July upwurdu of 'M)H,itiH) tnt 
niuri'lii'd in two lM)dii*ii lo undrrluki^ thi^iiir'^^t^of 'i'ouriU 
Mid Hi. Oiiittr. 

hir WiilLrr Munny wun, on thin oimHion, HtlHrliefl 
llu} diviiiion cotninnndnd hy JCdwurd in |MrriMni ; fti 
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as he always did, with distingidshed gallantrj 
ronrnay. The utmost exertions of the English 
D making any impression upon a place well 

according to the manner of the times, and 
i by a garrison of 30,000 men. Numerous 
were, however, made, and every engine brought 

against the ramparts; but the former were 
ly repulsed, and the latter broken or cap- 
In the mean while, Philip assembled a large 
dth which he moved to the support of the be- 
d dty. He pitched his camp at the distance of 
igues from that of Edward, who sent a herald to 
m; but neither this, nor the eagerness of his 

to prove their prowess, could induce him to risk 
It was now, when the resources of the English 
1 began, as before, to sufier exhaustion, that Jane 
ault, sister to the king of France, and mother to 
en of England, quitted the convent in which, 
e death of her husband, she had resided, for the 
)rthy purpose of negotiating a peace between her 
ons. She is represented as appealing on her 
) both princes in behalf of their suffering sub- 
jid she so far gained her end, that a truce for 
3nths was entered into preparatory to a more 
Teaty. In consequence of this arrangement the 
Toumay was raised, and Edward not long after- 
Btumed with a slender retinue to London, 
miserable results of so many and such gigantic 
s had begun to render even Edward weary of 
^ — a sentiment to which the revocation of his 
y as vicar of the empire gave additional force, 
I events befell, which, opening out to him new 
he believed, better prospects, led him once more 
ne his military purposes. John III. duke of 

had three brothers ; Guy, Peter, and John 
Montford. Guy and Peter died before him ; but 
t a daughter, Jane, who, as the duke himsdlf had 
Iren, was regarded by her uncle and the states 

apparent to the duchy. This princess was 
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iiuuric'd to i'UatrUm t\v BUiiH, ncpliew to the ktng if 
Fmnoe ; ftiul, on ihi; (icath of clukc John^ which i^ 
curred in tlic Hpring of lti4f\, the stales nsturslly flfr 
pccUfl that ( Charters, by virtue of his aUisnoe, wodi 
wmuum the Hoveri'ignty ovit tliem. The esfl of Most 
ford, liowcvvr, asHerUMl that hifi chum, being tbtt of • 
brotlicr, was Ruperior to tlie claim of Jane, who was only 1| 
niece to the deceaiicfl i)rince ; and, as he was a brtn ] 
and active Icnight, he Hucn^edf^d, partly by force, partly 
by intrigue, in making himiielf master of the prindpiil 
towns and castles in tlu; duchy. An appaal was d 
coume made to the king of France, who both Juady aai 
naturally decided in favour of his own rebtive; sod 
Montford, refusing to submit to the award, was dedaiad 
a traitor and a retx'l. 

Thus situated, John of Montford adopted the only 
plan which ap^icared to hold out any prospect to himsdf 
of efficient supi>ort. He passed over to England, dU 
homage to K<lward, and was received by him as the 
rightful duke of ]lritany : this done, he returned to hb 
own country, into which (/harles of Hlois had already 
burst with an ovcrwh(>lming force. Montford was driven 
from tlu* Arid and Hliut up in the city of Nantes, which, 
eitlier by i\w. tn^acliery or cowardin? of its garrison, was 
given up to (/harlcH; and Montford, U;ing taken prisoner, 
was s<!nt without delay to PnriH. The Hpirit of his 
party was, however, kept alive by the heroism of Mont- 
fortln wife : that Indy, '* who pofiMrsM;(l the courage of a 
man and the heart of a lion," no sooner heard of her 
hufiband's misfortune, than Hhc took her infant son in 
licr arms, and, pniMinting him to the inhabitanto and 
troopn in Kennos, thuH a<ldresfied them : — "Oh I gen. 
tlemen, l)e not ca«it down by what we have sufTered 
through the loss of my lord ; h<! was but one man : look 
at my little child here ; if it pleane (fod, he shall be his 
restorer, and shall do you much nervice : I have plenty 
of wealth, which 1 will distrilnite among you, and wiU 
m*ek out fot such a leader as will give you proper ooiu 
fidenoe." 
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When oountess had, by theae means," con. 
ihe dm :ler, '' encouraged her friends and sol- 
diera at K^mmkA, she visited all the other towns and 
fivtreaaea, taking her young son John with her. She ad. 
dreaaed and encouraged them in the same manner as she 
had done mt Rennes. She strengthened her garrisons 
iridi men and provisions, paid handsomely for every 
tUn^ and gave largely wherever she thought it would 
hnt a good effect; she then went to Hennebon, near 
Ae sea, where she and her son remained all that winter, 
fteqaently viaiting her garrisons, which she encouraged 
Md paid UberaDy." 

The letnzn of spring brought widi it fresh dangers : 
ftr Chnrieaover^ran the whdie of the open country; and, 
after reducing almost all tiie other fortresses, sat down 
befae Hennebon itself. The countess had not ne. 
greeted to sedc aid from England; and £dwai^ well. 
diap oaed to thwart the designs of Philip, determinM to/ 
support her, even at the risk of a renewal of the war( 
widi Fnmoe. A small but select band of mm-at-arms 
and ndiers was accordingly placed under the guidance 
if air Walter Manny ; and " the good knight " set out, 
widunt a minute's dday, for Southampton, the point of 
embarkation. Unfortunately, however, the winds were 
adverae, and full thirty days elapsed ere the mariners 
conld be prevailed upon to put to sea ; but at last the 
anchors were raised, and the squadron began to beat 
towards the mouth of the Blavet. 

Hennebon was sore pressed, and the 
with all her eloquence found great difficulty in 
keeping die garrison to their posts. A negotiation had, 
indeed, been (^ned,and the terms of surrender specified, 
while a large body of French troops were advancing to 
aecnm a poatem gate, when a fleet was seen in the 
aAng; ** I behold the succours which I have so long 
eqpeeCed," exclaimed the lady, who, from one of die 
i^per windows in a tower, had for some time gased 
190D die aea ; ''die Engliah, the English are at hand : 
no more talk of submission ; and eternal dishonour be 
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the lot of him who betrays a woman to her enemies/ 
The countess was not deceived: the fleet in questioi 
did contain Manny and his troops ; and the whole wen 
landed^ amid the cheers of the populace^ ere the sui 
went down. 

No pains were spared by this heroic wommn to ev{noi 
her gratitude to her deliverers. The best houses in tb 
place were set apart for the accommodation of the En* 
glish knights ; every hall and chamber in each was hun( 
with tapestry : and a sumptuous banquet was prepared 
at the lodging of the countess herself^ to which tb( 
strangers^ immediately on their disembarkation, w<g^ 
invited. There was much feasting and rejoicing si 
that night and the following day : nevertheless the towv 
was by no means ft'ec from annoyance ; for the enemy^ 
so soon as they ascertained that the succours had arrived, 
renewed their attacks with the utmost tary. They had^ 
within a few days^ erected under the walls a huge sow, 
under cover of which their workmen laboured incessantl) 
to effect a breach. A catapult^ likewise^ of more than 
ordinary dimensions^ stoo<l near, from which enormoui 
masses of stone were cast into the town, against whidi 
neither the roofs nor walls of the houses offered an) 
shelter. Sir Walter was at dinner in the countess'i 
mansion, when one of these blocks falling on a roof hare 
by ])roduccd no little confusion among the more timic 
of the guests. He looked from the window; and, asoer. 
taining the cause of the tumult, exclaimed to those be> 
side him, that '' it were a gallant deed to destroy thii 
machine, and that he desired to do so." The othei 
knights swore, as their wont was, that they would noi 
desert him ; and the whole, rising from table, departed 
to their respective lodgings and armed themselves 
Three hundred of the most expert archers were selected 
to share in the honour of the enter])riHe, and the whok 
sallied without any tumult from a postern gate. In five 
minutes, the enemy who guarded the catapult were 
routed or destroyed ; the machine was overturned and 
cut to pieces ; while Are was cast under the sow, which 
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x>n Bet it in a blaze. Then rushing among the tents 
ad hutB| the men at arms laid lustily about them till 
le whole camp was in confusion. 

Having thus effected their purpose, the knights and 
rchers marched back towards the totvn, and had already 
rriTed near the outer barricade, when sir Walter, look- 
Qg behind, saw the enemy mounted, and pursuing at 
be ftill speed of their horses. " May I never be em- 
need by my mistress and dear friend/' said he, '' if I 
nter castle or fortress before I have unhorsed one of 
heie gallopers I" Instantly he wheeled round his barb, 
od laid his lance in rest ; and his companions, taking 
be at the example, ranged themselves under his banner, 
the foremost of the pursuers were, to use the language 
if Froissart, " spitted," and '' many legs were made to 
dek the air;" but the loss was not entirely on the side 
if the French. Several of the English were likewise 
f^erthrown ; and reinforcements arriving continually 
hm the camp, the conflict waxed both fierce and flui- 
Qi. At length tlie English were forced to give ground, 
liey fell back, however, fighting valiantly as far as the 
ige of the ditch, where die knights stood firm till the 
"diers and their own attendants had passed in safety. 
. was well for them at this critical moment that the 
livers of the yeomen were not empty. These, ranging 
lemselves along the opposite side of tlie moat, plied the 
sailants with a shower of arrows, against which neither 
trselet nor helm held out, till the knights, delivered 
om the throng that pressed them, were enabled to pass 
Jd drawbridge. They were received with hearty con- 
'atulations both by the townspeople and soldiers, while 
le countess '' came down from the castle to meet them, 
id with a most cheerful countenance kissed sir Walter 
[anny and all his companions, one after another, like 
noUe and valiant dame.' 

The consequence of this sortie was, that on the fol- 
wing morning no enemy's tents were to be seen. Prince 
ouis of Spain, who commanded the corps of Charles's 
my employed in this siege, had at once abandoned all 
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hope of fucoeM, and wai alrctdy in fvH inarch te 
Charlet himielf, then empbjed before the caatle of 
rai. Here it was agreed that he fbonld proceed ag 
Dinant, a wealthy town defended only by a paUiack 
a ditch ; and he directed hia stept, in conaequence, » 
the coait. There wai in hia route a atrong caatle c 
Conquet, which protected a seaport not te from J) 
Tliis prinoe Louis assaulted, and, after an obstinate 
fence, succeeded in carrying. He then pursued 
Journey to Dinant; which, being quite incapable of 
lengthened defence, opened its gates. A similar \ 
attended his attack of Ouerrande, whidi, like Com 
fell by assault ; and the most shocking atrocities n 
by the exasperated soldiery, committed within its n 
Here prince Louis embarked his army in a numbt 
vessels which he found in the harbour ; and, pai 
round into Lower Britany, landed at Quimperle, i 
whence he devastated the surrounding country with 
and sword. 

Highly incensed at the rarages committed by L< 
and anxious to avenge if too late to avert them 
Walter Manny put himself at the head of all the 
posable force of Hennebon, and marched in the di 
tion which the plunderers were stated to have taken, 
arrived at Conquet before the garrison left by L 
found time to repair the breach which themselves 
made ; and, attacking it sword in hand, soon made | 
an entrance. He would liave then continued his 
gress to Guerrande, had not information reached hii 
the voyage of his enemy to Qnimperle ; but being i 
desirous of chastising the %)aniard than of recovt 
places which must soon fall of their own accord 
adopted a bolder and, as the event proved, a tnore'j 
clous policy. Having obtained the sanction of 
countess, and of the leading men about her court 
placed his men at arms, with ^00 archers, on boai 
ship, and set sail for the very harbour where the fle 
Louis lay. 

Manny found the enemy's shipping but sland 
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I, for Che troops were tbrotd upon one of tbeir 
ing expeditiont; be immediately attacked and 
limaelf master of them all. They were filled 
:hes of erery sort, collected ftom monasteries^ 
md castles : but there was no leisure at such a 
* either to divide or otherwise dispose of the 
Three hundred archers were according^ly ap. 
to keep watch over them ; while the remainder, 
rms, landing, set out in three divisions for the 
of intercepting prince Louis. The prince was 
' in learning the evil fate which had befallen his 
^e hurried back towards the coast ; and falling 
one of sir Walter's columns, a fierce battle be. 
ich had well nigh terminated in the defeat of the 
. But the noise of the encounter being heard by 
r two battalions, they hastened to the support of 
ends, and falling upon Louis, disordered by his 
?rtions, they totally defeated him. Of 6000 
? whole force commanded by the prince, scarce 
Je their way to the beach, and of these almost 
either killed or taken by the archers left in 

ated from his people, and grievously wounded, 
tnsidered himself very fortunate in gaining {K)8- 
)f a small bark that lay apart from tlic rest of 
xlron : into it, attended by a very slender reti- 
threw himself ; and putting instantly to sea, en- 
hI, botli by rowing and sailing, to escape he 
t whither. ^Vitll tlie pertinacity of a bird of prey, 
followed him. The vessels were all clay long 
ight of each other ; and when Louis at last made 
of Retlon, thither likewise Manny steered. Even 
wever^ the chase was not abandoned. Louis hail 
tted the town when Manny entered ; and it was 
preventing liis pursuer in the seizure of the best 
I the place that the unfortunate Spaniard escaped 

ied with past exertions, the English rested that 
Iledon, and on the morrow ^read their sails 
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with the (Imign of n*tuniing to Ilennebon ; but the 
WM ailviTMv Ah the HhipH wore not victualled nor 
wine e(|uip|H'(l for a long voyngp, Manny laniled hii 
on tlic ojivn lioach alMiut tlinr leagues from IHnant; 
marching up the country, M'ixi*(l at many honea u 
couhl find ** Some wcrv mounted/' it appean, " wii 
out naililh*!! or hriiikii ;" ncvertlu^lefla the wluAe pnmii 
on till they caintr to a Rtroiig fortrem called Rodie Pk 
Hon. " (Scntk'mcn/' Kairl Manny, addrcising hfamelf H 
hia companionHy '* I should like much to attack tUi 
Htrong caHtlc, all fatigued aa I am, if I have any to aidit 
ine." The knightH n'plied — " (fO on, air, boldly; we wS 
follow you until death : " when'upon they all aet forward 
to the aHHauIt Hut the walla were high and aolid, the 
garriKon waa l)rave, and the defence ao apirited, ibt^ 
after hming Honie of liin [K-ople, air Walter was fUn to 
draw off. 

Among the numl)er of thoae wounded were two dii> 
tinguJHhedknightfi; nir John Hot(*lerof Warrington, nd 
Hir Matthew Trelawney. Them* their H(|uirea had curied 
to a field Komewhat apart from the ncenc of conflict; 
when Ku<ldenly there came upon them a body of fiyrty 
men at armn, led on hy the brother of him who com- 
manded in Roche Perion. ThiH man, llcm^ dc Matilis 
hy name, made the whole of the wounded priiionera, and 
«lrove them ))efore him, with litth* court4>Ky or humanity, 
to hJH own tower of Faouet. Sir Walter waa informed 
of the calamity juHt aH he had )M*gun to d(*apair of sur- 
mounting the obHtttcIeK immediately oppoMnl to him; and 
eager, if ])OKHihle, to rcHcue hiH friendH from captivity, 
he ordered the aHHauIt to Ix! relin({uiHhed. HiH utmont 
hoHtc failed, liowever, to hinder tJie escape of tlic ene- 
my into Faouet ; the gatcH were already cloM!d, and no 
alternative remained except to abandon hin friendii or 
carry the tower by Htorm. No true knight ever dreamed 
of calculating the difficulty of any enter|)riKc when the 
freedom, and pcrhapn the life, of a com])anion waa at 
Ktakc ; and, aa Matlny wan too atrongly emliu(Ml with the 
spirit of his order not to hazard all in auch a causc^ in- 
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; were issued to attack the place ; and they were 
', though not very efficiently^ obeyed, 
mean time Gerard de Maulin^ the governor of 
>rion^ aware of his brother's danger^ mounted 
ist steed^ and rode with all haste to Dinant. 
lligence which he brought roused the garrison 
immediate exertion ; and 6000 men of all 
e speedily in array for the relief of Faouet. 
leard of the movement ; and not choosing to 
»fety of his band by exposing it to be attacked 
de by the people of Dinant^ on the other by 
harles from Arrai^ he promptly^ though with 
reluctance^ retreated. But he passed not at 
lennebon without performing any deed of arms 
f his renown. The castle of Guy la Foret lay 
le of march ; a place of some strength^ and well 
This he furiously assailed; and his pio- 
th their pickaxes^ making a breach in the wall^ 
breed his way through sword in hand. That 
! rested his people in the fortress which they 
1, and on the following day arrived at Hen- 

thstanding the brilliancy of these successes, the 
ider the command of sir Walter Manny proved 
)r in point of numbers to those of Charles of 
at no progress was made towards the ultimate 
ice of Britany. Charles, on the contrary, by 
I little succeeded in obtaining an absolute so- 
r over all the open country. Hennebon, indeed, 
iw other castles, alone held out ; and Edward 
ortuned by frequent messages to send further 

ere it should be too late. He was not inat- 
these entreaties : but long before the English 
A condition to embark, Carhaix, one of the most 
it towns in the duchy, fell ; and Hennebon was 
vested. The attack on this occasion was con- 
irith still more fury than before. Not fewer 
teen catapults of the largest size sent showers 

on the walls ; while strenuous efforts were made 
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to fill up the ditches, and hring the battering nins fti 
the foot of the rampart. NevertheksB the garriaoDi 
animated by the example and exhortationi of Maonj, 
displayed even more than their wonted oonrage; and 
many deeds were performed of great hardihood on bo& 
■ides. 

Notice has been already taken of the peculiar drconu 
stances under which sir John Boteler and sir Matthew 
Trelawney were made prisoners. Their ciq>Uire gafa 
extreme satisfaction to the chiefs of Charles's anny; 
for they were brave knights, and had repeatedly dis^ 
tinguished themselves: but by none was the event 
hailed with more savage delight than by prince Loma 
of Spain. He had scarcely recovered from his Inirtt 
when he repaired to Charles's tent, and, according to 
the custom of the times, besought a boon. It was fredy 
granted, no enquiry having been made as to the nature 
of the request about to be advanced ; but Charles ooold 
not conceal his disgust when the ferocious Spaniard de. 
manded tbtit the two Englishmen might be handed over 
to him, that he might do with them what he pleased. 
" This is the boon I ask," continued he : " for they 
have discomfited, pursued, and wounded me ; they have 
also slain the lord Alphonso, my nephew ; and I have 
no other way to be revenged of them, than to have them 
beheaded in sight of their friends who are shut up in 
Hennebon/' Charles was silent for some moments; 
but mastering his feelings, at length said, — '' I will cer- 
tainly give you the prisoners since you have asked for 
them ; but you will be very cruel and much to blame 
if you put to death two such valiant men ; and our 
enemies will have an equal right to do the same to any 
of our friends whom they may capture : for we are not 
assured of aught that may happen to any one of us, 
even from day to day. I therefore entreat, dear sir 
and sweet cousin, that you would be better advised." 
Charles's entreaties were, however, disregarded ; the 
Spaniard threatened to withdraw entirely from his ser- 
vice were the boon refused; and Charles^ hampered by 
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ftb om ndi fnaim, idoefeuitly sent for the priionen, 
'^iham ht placed undo' a gnanl in his tent 

lliBij WM not widiout ipiee in the enemy's camp^ 

ftmiriiom be veeei^ed prompt intelligence of the dire faur 

'Aiihiiiigcfwr die heads of his two fHends. He called 

Hifrind^ knif^ta aroond him; and after a good deal 

rfcwwItatioB aaid, '' Gentlemen^ it would do us great 

hmnr if we oould reacne these knights. If we ad- 

Wne it and fidl, king Edward will still hold himself 

Aged to na ; and all wise men who may hear of it in 

te to come will thank us, and say diat we did #u- 

ttf, I profMse, therefore, if it be agreeable to yon^ 

te we aim immediately and form ourselyes into two 

Inaoiis : one shall set off as soon after dinner as pos- 

dk by this gate, and draw up near the ditch to skir- 

■idi widi and alarm tbe enemy, who, you may believe, 

wi aoon muster to their poet ; and if you please, you, 

ikAnmari de CUsson, shall have the command of it. 

■d shall take with you 1000 good archers to makt^ 

^km that may come to you retreat back, and 300 

■n at arms. I will have with me 100 of iny com- 

I pttioBs and 500 arehers, and will sally out at the 

FQitem on the opposite side privately; and turning 

Uund them, will hU. upon their camp, which we shall 

hd unguarded. I will take with me those that are 

leqnainted with the road to lord Charles's tent, or whero 

tbe two prisoners are, and we will make for that part of 

tbe camp. I can assure you that I and my companions 

^ai do every thing in our power to bring back in safety 

these two knights, if it please God." 

The proposal being highly approved, the knights and 
^chers made all haste to carry it into efiect. Sir 
Anmari marched boldly out by the great gate ; and at- 
tacking the enemy's advanced posts^ soon drew to him- 
lelf the attention of lord Charles and his people. He 
even exceeded his instructions; for beating back the 
guard of the trenches, he i)enetrated into the enemy's 
Hms, and fought long and fiercely among their tents 
ad huts. In the midst of the confusion occasioned by 
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Ml ftHNftult M) little mitiiipttti'd, Manny nuAe fronc 
IMMit4*rii ; and ttkiiig a wi«li' circuit, caine, unobie 
iiimii till? rear of the raiii|i. Witlkout uttA*rin(( a i 
or hluwing a triiiii|M't, the iiu-n at ariniiy led o 
tniNty ^uiiii*N, rtuie Htraight t(> lord ('harlea'fi tent, %v 
wliieh their frieiuU lay, ImiuihI with ro|iefi, and iili| 
guarded. The ^uardH were at once cut down, am 
knighlH, freitl froiii their lN)n<U, were placird u|K)n i 
honea whirh Mr \Valu>r had brought witli him for 
|>ur]N)He. Nf»t a iiuHiient wiM lout in effeiling tlicii 
tr^, hy tlu* routi* which they had followed wlicn 
vanriiig ; ami they all returned uuiigured to llenni 

Having delivered over their chargeH to the coui 
who received iheni with ti'arn of joy, MHUiiy am 
coni|mny HNJe forth to hiipport their frieiidH, now 
engitge<l, un<l to great diNiulviintage, at the Iwrrieni 
deH|N'rute Hlruggle eiiHUed ; till heWH of the eHea|H.' c 
priNonerH U-ing coniuiunicuted to prince IjouIh, he 
off in diHgUNt, and cfininiunded IiIh p(»ople to f(J 
It diM'H not apiM'ar that many liveH were loat on i 
sidi* ; iinleed, we have elsewhere olwerved, thai 
nnnda-rH Hiuin in Imttlt;, of men at ariuH, wen* fo 
nuiKt part very ineouHiderahle ; ii«'verth«>leKH Home 
: DnerN were taken, with whom ChiirlcH marched hn 
liiumpli. ile hud Iciinied, however, liy thiH time, 
lleiniehon wtiH too well fortilicii iind delendiNl t<i 1. 
iliiced hy any meimNwiLJiin IiIn reucli; lie therefore 
eluded u truce with the comiteHs, and, dinmiiiNini 
greatiT nundn-r (d* IiIn folio wern, retired with a i 
train to Oarhaix. 

From fhJH dati', namely, Novendwr, l.'H'2,upt 
KaKter following, there was peace JN'lween the com 
ing factionn in Hrilany; an occurrenci' of whid 
huly de Montffinl (ooit adv.inta^'.e, hy pasHing over 
Kngland, while Manny renuiiiied hh her reprcHent 
in liennehon. She was well received l)y (he Kti 
monarch, and a conHuleiahle army under lonl it 
d'ArtoiN waH appointed to KU|)port. her cuukc ko hoi 
the expiration of the tnu'e would permit, ft in mi 
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to describe either the mustering or embarkati(m 
fbroe, nor to give any detail of the action which 
ined at sea against the combined fleets of Louis 
Otho Doria. We content ourselves^ therefore^ 
itingy that the battle proved indecisive — a heavy 
wind arising ere victory declared for either side; 
St lord Robert made good his landing near 
. and proceeded immediately to invest it. He was 
ere by sir Walter Manny^ who^ preferring the post 
;er to that of emolument, gave up the comnittd 
lebon to the lord of Cadoudal, and proceedecr to 
^sh camp with 100 men at arms and 200 

ly found lord Robert, if not positively over- 
\, at all events far from sanguine as to the issue 
dege. There had been an assault that day^ 
t)eginning early in the morning, lasted till late 
vening ; yet no progress was made in forcing 
^r or gaining possession of any important 
irlanny infused a bolder spirit into the councils 
hiefs, and gave new courage to the jaded sol. 
He recommended that a fresh attack should be 
at night; and having persuaded lord Robert that 
nspeople were ail worn out with fatigue, that 
lards would be remiss, and their watchmen 
le prevailed upon him to adopt the suggestion. 
rd was silently passed that the soldiers should 
themselves with eating, but by no means dis- 
nd a little after midnight, the army was agaift 
in three columns. 

of these battalia, under the respective orders of 
bert and the earl of Salisbury, rushe<l forward 
id shouts. They lighted large fires, likewise, for 
Tose of distracting the attention of those within^ 
praking suddenly from slumber, conceivetl that 
m houses were in flames. Some hurried to the 
lers mounted the towers ; the bravest only threw 
ves on their horses, and so rode forth to meet 
ailants; while by far the larger number ran 
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hither and thither, exclaiming that tbcy were betrayed^ ^ 
and that the enemy were burning the town. In tfa^^ 
mean while Manny^ putting himself at the head of diffi 
the third division, moved silently towarda a qnarta j 
where the least degree of tumult seemed to pievaiL I 
His men were provided with ladders, grappling hoob^ f 
and other implements used in scaling or tearing dow& jL 
a rampart, which tliey applied widi such admirahh r 
dextcrity, as to make good an entrance before ai^ r 
suspicion of danger was entertained. They then corend ^ 
thmselves with their sliields, and advanced into tfaa H 
main street, shouting their favourite war cries, " Muaxf, r^ 
Manny !" — " De Vcre, De Vere!" and putting t0 i% ^ 
sword all who endeavoured to oppose their piogzess, looii ' - 
gained tlic grand entrance. In a moment the draw- ^ 
biidge was lowered, the gates thrown open, and lord .^ 
Robert with his people admitted, when Vannes onua ■ 
more submitted to aclmowledge the lord of Montfbfd at , 
its sovereign. 

As soon as this important conquest was achieved, . 
Manny returned with his retinue to Hennebon ; while . 
lord Robert, retaining only a moderate garrison for the 
preservation of Vannes, sent the mass of his army to at- 
tempt the reduction of Rcnnes. It was, on more than 
one account, an unfortunate arrangement: for Rennes was 
too well provided to suffer any thing from a siege; whik 
the enemy, smarting under iheir recent loss, and attri- 
buting it more to the absence of due care on the part of 
their friends than to superior valour in their foes, re- 
solved to make a great effort for its recovery. With this 
view a strong force was brought together, which, coming 
suddenly upon Vannes, recovered it with less diffi- 
culty tlian had been experienced in its original reduction. 
Not that the garrison behaved either with cowardice or 
inattention: on the contrary, a stout resistance was 
offered ; and Robert d'^Xj-tois, with the larger portion o£ 
his chiefs, were wounded in conducting it : but the in- 
habitants were disaffected; the English were not very 
conciliatory; and openings were made for the assailant^ 
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of which they promptly availed themselves. Hence the 

jkoe fell; and being supplied with stores to a large 

%K>ant, aa well as put under the command of a very 

iirtingui^ed warrior^ it was justly esteemed secure 

^nst any attempt by the troops already in liritany. 

Things were in this state when Edwanl, passing the 
lei^ marched against Vannes with the flower both of the 
chivalry and yeomanry of England. He attacked it 
irith gremt fiiry; yet was he continually baffled, till, 
wearied at hat with the obstinacy of the defence, he 
drew off with a large portion of his army. While he 
ttarched in person, first against Rennes, and afterwards 
to Nantes, hie left the conduct of the original siege to 
nr Walter Manny, who had again hurried from his go- 
vcmment to take part in more active operations, and 
was again placed in a station of high responsibility. We 
riioald only repeat what has been said more than once 
already, were we to enter into any detailed account of 
hia exertions on this occasion. Let it suffice to state, 
diat he hroD^t every stratagem and implement of war 
known in the attack of towns to bear; that he daily 
nd hourly charged the barriers with his men at arms, 
cngiging the bravest of die defendants hand to hand, 
and ewning for himself an increase to his already high 
; but that neither his hardihoo<l nor his skill 
in overpowering or deceiving the vigilance of 
hia bnve and active enemies. The follovring sketch of 
one of theae skirmishes is given as a general specimen 
of all ; and oa the style of the original chronicler seems 
pecnfiarly fitted for the subject, we give it from Frois« 
aart himaelf: — 

" Dnring the time that the king of England was over- 
mnning the country of Britany, his army that was be. 
sieging Vannes made every day some smart assaults upon 
one of die gates. All the most expert warriors of each 
■de were attracted to that place, and many gallant deeds 
of arma were performed ; for those of Vannes had 
opened the gate and posted themselves at the barriers, 
they had noticed the banners of the eari of 

H 3 
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Arundel, the earl of Warrvick^ the banm of Stdhd^ 
and sir Walter Manny^ who appeared to them to adi 
ture themselves too rashly. Upon which the lord 
Clisson^ sir Hcrvey du Leon^ and some other kni^ri^ 
took more courage. The engagement was well n^^ 
ported on both sides^ and lasted a considerable time; lik ' 
finally the English were repulsed^ and driven back horn 
the barriers. 

" The Breton knights^ opening the barriers^ pnahei j 
forwards sword in hand^ leaving behind them tax knig^ ^ 
and a sufficient force to guard the town^ and pnmiei i 
the English^ who fought well as they retreated. The ! 
conflict became stronger; for the English increaaed mi 
were strengthened^ which forced the Bretons to retiR^ 
but not so regularly as they had advanced. The Btrngj^ 
now was very hard; the Breton knights had much dif- 
ficulty to return^ and many were killed and wounded. 
"When those at the barrier saw their people retrealiDg^ 
and driven back^ they closed them^ but so untimely^ Alt 
the lord of Clisson was shut out^ and also sir Henrey da 
Leon^ who were both taken prisoners. On the other 
hand^ on the part of the English^ who had advanced tw i 
eagerly^ was the baron of Stafford^ who was endooed ' 
between the barrier and the gate where the combat raged 
very fiercely. The lord Stafford was taken^ and many 
of his people were made prisoners or slain. So the ■ 
English returned to their quarters and the Bretons into • 
the city of Vannes." 

While the attack of Vannes was thus proceeding with 
much gallantry, but very indifferent success, Edward, ; 
after reducing Dinant, and other places of less impwrt- ; 
ance, sat down, as has been already described, befbie . 
Kennes. He was stoutly opposed by the garrison, and ; 
had made little or no progress, when the duke of Nor- r 
mandy advanced at the head of a numerous and weQ- « 
appointed army to raise the siege. Edward, feeling tfait A 
he was not a match for the power that now threatened ; 
him, made haste to call in his detachments on every « 
side. Manny waft instructed to leave Vannes to its fiite; ; 
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hid at llie arden were peremptory^ he broke up imme. 
hatdj on the receipt of them^ and marched without 
leb/ to join his sovereign. After this junction had 
Ken formed, however^ and another detachment em. 
doyed in the aege of Nantes called in^ the English 
mnj amounted only to two thousand ^ye hundred men 
ikirmsy six thousand archers^ and three thousand spear, 
nen; whereas the French came up with full forty thou. 
md, indiiding combatants of all descriptions. Never. 
hdoB, the inferiority in point of numbers was more' 
han compensated by the skill of the king of England 
B choosing his position : " He planted his men so that 
he French could not attack him^ except at a disadvan. 
ige ; " and from the hour of the duke of Normandy's 
niva], he husbanded his missiles and spared his people, 
J hazarding no further attacks upon the town. 

It was now the depth of winter^ and both men and 
OTKS were subjected to extreme privations. As often 
B foraging parties ventured abroad^ moreover^ from one 
f the camps^ they were immediately attacked from the 
ther^ till in the end multitudes perished^ either of ab. 
olnte famine or of the diseases originating in scarcity. 
It such a moment the Pope humanely interfered, by 
roposing to mediate among the belligerents, and adjust 
iieir differences. He found a good deal of stubbornness 
B well vrixh the English as with the French, yet he so 
ir overcame it as to patch up a truce which both 
arties agreed to observe throughout the space of three 
ears and eight months. Nevertheless, the feeling of 
lutual hostility was too deeply seated not to set all 
)nnal reconciliations at defiance. Edward returned^ 
; is true, to England, taking Manny in his train, 
'hile the duke of Normandy retraced his steps within 
le French boundary ; but these movements were hardly 
lade ere grounds of fresh differences arose. Philip, 
'ho had stipulated to set John of Montfort at liberty 
sfoaed, now that the English had crossed the sea, to 
Ihere to his engagement, while at the same time he 
uued several of the chief nobles of Britany to he ar. 
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retted tnd put to death without even the ehow o£ tidf - 
Conduct wo baae and so little in agraement with theU^j 
and punctilious honour of the age exdted the ut 
fury of £dward. Having with tome difficulty naii0i4|^'' 
Ilia angvr^ which had prompted him at flnt la €onil]*= 
repriaalflj he appealed to his parliament for wappmi, 
large suhaidiea were again voted^ in order that he ni^ ' 
vindicate his outraged honour. 

M'hile the troops were asscmhling with whldi he dai 
signed to renew the war^ £dward retired to Windw, 
where *' he founded a chapel in honour of St. Geoifl^ 
and cstahliKlied canons to serve God, with a handatwa 
endowment." The knightly order of the Garter mi 
at the same time instituted ; and the hraveat cavaKM 
from all parts of Eurojie were invited to attend die ilk 
tival. I nto that honourable fraternity sir Walter Muny 
was admitted; though wlietlier as an original farodieri or 
by election at a later period, we have been unahle to ••- 
certain : but however this may be, we find hia name in 
the list of those who were present at the brilliant entou 
tainmcnt given on the occasion ; and hence it is £ur ti 
conclude that from the coveted distinction he waa Bit 
long debarred. But a field of exertion more congeiiial 
to his cnteqmsing disposition was already before him. 
In the spring of 1344, the war with France was r^ 
nowed; and Manny, togetlier with the earl of Derby, 
and many other brave knights, was sent over to condoct 
it in Gascony. 

On the Gtli of June, the expedition landed at Bay« 
onne, whence, after a rest of eight days, they took the 
road to ]k)rdeaux ; Manny acting on die occasion, if 
indeed he continued to act throughout the campaign, in 
the high and responsible capacity of marshal. They 
were received by the city authorities with prooeosioni 
and bands of music, and the chiefs lodged in the moit 
magnificent palaces; but they had not long occupied 
their pleasant quarters, when intelligence anived liiat 
the enemy were assembling. A strong force of Imig^ti 
and men at arms were stated to be at Bergerac^ a town 
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note Btoated on the Dordog^ne. Still ili onga: 
; woe eoDected elaewbae; tnd if pennitted to 

dieir Tery numbera, it wts atseited, mutt beir 
an oppoation on tlie part of the Eng^sh. Lovd 
', as genenl in diief, placed a select corps under die 

of Maimy^ whom he instructed to push forward 
e purpoae of reconnoitring Bergerac, while he 
If^ at the head of the main body^ followed at die 
al of a day's mardi. 

the distance of a short league from Bergerac stood * 
stle of MonteroulUer^ — a place of some consider- 

and held by an English garrison. Here Manny^ 
having accomplished a recognisance as far as the 
f*s barrien^ rejoined lord Derby ; and a council 
r waa held for the purpose of determining how it 
ed them to act It would appear that councils of 
kttve in an ages and under every variety of system 
y resembled one another^ and that the spirit of 
Lry itself was not sufficiently warm to thaw the ice 
sir extreme caution. No determination was there- 
fonned^ and the chiefs sat down to dinner in perfect 
ance as to their future movements. But that which 
mal consultation could not elucidate, a burst of 
idy gallantry effected. " My lord/' said sir Walter, 
Ley sat at the repast, " if we were good knights 
well armed; we might this night partake of the 
I of these French lords who are in garrison at Ber- 
:." The earl answered, that it should not be his 

if they did not. When their companions heard 
they said — " Let us hasten to arm ourselves, for 
rill ride towards Bergerac." It was no sooner said 

done; they were all armed and mounted in an 

Dt. 

hurried march, performed during the heat of the 
brought them, before dusk, in sig^t of Bergerac, 
garrison of which saUied boldly fordi to meet diem 
e open country. A fierce contest wsued ; but die 
iah archers, as usual, threw the enemy's infanjtiry 
confusion^ while their men at arms^ entinnbcital 
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by t crowd of fugitives, remained perfectly immoYthki^ 
At this juncture the English cavilry dished forwiidi' 
committing fearful havoc among the naked fbotmai,' 
nor could the French knights oflfer to them any efiectod 
resistance. A disorderly retreat accordingly took pUei 
as far as the suburbs, where, under cover of the houso^ 
the French rallied, and the batde was renewed wiA 
great bravery. Manny cut down with his own hand 
the lord of Merepoix, one of the best knights in 
Gascony; his people imitated the example, and uii" 
horsed and beat to the earth many iron-clad warrion : 
yet was the slaughter comparatively trifling, thonc^ 
multitudes received blows and bruises^ and seven] 
wounds of a more serious nature were inflicted. It wti 
now that the count de Lisle, despairing of fbrthei 
resistance, commanded his people to evacuate the town, 
and retreat to the citadel. They effected this move< 
ment in gooil order, though not without the loss od 
some prisoners ; while the English, worn out with tfai 
fatigues of the morning, drew back to the suburb. 

Great was the boasting, and loud and joyous tfai 
revelry, in the quarters of the English that night; fo; 
the town was filled with provisions and wine, and hot! 
knights and squires helped themselves liberally to tfa' 
good things which their valour had purchased. At eail; 
dawn, however, another sight was seen, when the bat 
talia being mustered, and the archers planted unde 
shelter of the walls and houses near, the assault of th 
castle began. The <x)ntest continued, without any in 
termission, till noon ; but the assailants '^ had not mud 
success, for they found tliat there were within men a 
arms who defended themselves valiantly." Upon thi 
the English withdrew ; while Manny, with his usua 
promptitude, directed die attention of lord Derby to tfa 
weakest point in the fortress, where, towards the riva 
its defences consisted of a wooden palisade only. " Bern 
to Bordeaux for boats," observed sir Walter; '' ani 
may my spurs be struck off, and my name erased firon 
ijot roll of knighthood, if we fail to make good our en 
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inoe.** Derby adopted die niggestion; die flotUk 
die ; and in two days Bergerac was their own. 
Wie wiH not pause to describe the series of petty 
srationa in wlddi, after die capture of this place, 
inn J was engaged. Town after town^ and castle after 
tie, snfanutted or fell by assault^ till almost the whole 
G«Boony acknowledged obedience to the English do- 
nation. But there is one adventure which^ because of 
• light thrown by it on the military tactics of the 
leSy it were unjust to pass by : we allude to the attack 
I idief of Auberodie^ a town of some consequence in 
i department of Perigord. 

Aaberodie had been besieged and taken by lord Derby 
1 cir Walter Manny^ and a garrison placed in it \mder 
s command of sir Frank yan Halle^ sir Alain de Fine* 
ode, and sir John LendaL The two chiefs had then 
itribated their troops over the face of the country^ and 
se tfaemsdves returned to Bordeaux^ when the count de 
[file gathered an army together^ and advanced to recover 
He came upon the garrison so unexpectedly^ that 
rery avenue was at once shut up ; and little care having 
sen used to store the place with pronsions^ a scarcity 
ay be said to have been felt by those within from the 
rat commencement of the blockade. It was not, how- 
ner, to fanune alone, efficient though in such cases it is, 
lat the count de Lisle trusted for the subjugation of 
uheroche. Four enormous engines accompanied his 
my, which threw stones of such size and weight, that 
Bt a roof within the place could resist them ; and the 
iniaon were in consequence shut up within the vaulted 
lambers that ran under ground in every feudal casde. 
rnder such circumstances, many fruidess attempts were 
lade by the governor to convey intelligence of the plight 
I whidi he stood to lord Derby ; till at last a servant, 
mpted by the ofier of a large bribe, undertook to make 
is way unseen through the very heart of the b^pegen' 
imp. He was let down by ropes from the ran^jplvt 
%er ni^tfall, having letters descriptive of the ezimng 
ate of things sewed up in his garments. He paased 
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the advanced guards unnoticed^ for he ipoke the € 
Unguage, and named one of the lords of the army 
matter ; hut^ unfortunately missing his way in th( 
he was arrested amid the tents. Being aearche 
letters were found on him^ and his punishment wa 
riUe. The Gascons thrust him into one of the mac 
and shot him back^ with his credentials tied abc 
neck, into the place. 

The garrison of Auberoche now gave themsel' 
for lost ; but matters were not yet so desperate t 
imagined. Spies had already informed Derby o 
condition ; and^ with Manny in his train^ he was a 
in Aill march to their relief. Sending orders i 
Pembroke, who commanded a detached corps at Bei 
to join them with as little delay as possible^ the two 
drew together a small but choice band of men at 
and puriiing rapidly upon Liboume, were there 
forced by the battalions of lord Staff(M*d and sir 8 
Tombey. No halt was^ however, made: on thi 
trary, they rode all night, in order to reach a p 
concealment in the immediate vicinity of the bele 
fortress, and they were so fortunate as to arrive at i 
only two leagues distant from it ere the sun rose, 
they halted, in the anxious hope that lord Pen 
would soon come up; and, tying their horses 
trees, sat down to refresh themselves, of whid 
stood sorely in need. 

The total force thus brought into the vicinity 
Lisle's army amounted only to 300 men at armj 
600 hobeler archers. De Lisle himself was km 
be at the head of 10,000 men. It is not, therefor 
prising to find that, brave as the chiefs were, thi 
perienced some irresolution as to the course wl 
would be proper to pursue. Once more was Man 
originator of a movement not less bold than jud 
*' Gentlemen," said he, '^ it were a shame to us, wc 
friends to perish and we so near them. Let Us i 
our horses, skirt this wood, and advance towarc 
enemy's camp; we will fall upon them uncxpec 
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&• thej are sat down to sapper^ and^ with St George 
Id^ they ihall be discomfited." The proposal was 
ed widi the hearty assent of sll present Each 
It '' went to his horse, re-girthed him, and tight- 
fab annour ;" after which, commanding their ser« 
, pages, snd baggage to remain where they were^ 
iiole setfbrward. 

' following the counsels of Manny, and keeping well 
r cover of the wood, this gallant band escaped the 
mtion of the enemy, till they had arrived at the 
of the wide plain on which the Gascon tents were 
id. Farther concealment was impossibLe ; so they 
tpan into their chargers, and shouting '^ Derby 1 
y for ever !" placed their lances in rest, and gal- 
forward. Never was surprise more complete. 
French were slaughtered and trodden down before 
could tell from which side danger threatened ; De 
himself was wounded, and made prisoner in his 
while, of his lords and knights, some were slain 
I hastily buckling on their accoutrements, and a 
la^er number taken. The garrison, hearing the cry 
ittle, rushed out to support their friends; and a 
ry, not less important than had yet been won in 
quarter, crowned the efforts of Manny and his 
fill of heroes. 

ftving accomplished this important service, Derby 
ed once more upon a course of conquest and glory, 
iich he was accompanied, and not a little aided, by 
^alter Manny. Among other places reduced during 
srilliant campaign, was Reole, the dty within which 
ither of our hero perished ; and sir Walter had the 
action to remove the body from its nameless grave 
tomb more appropriate at Valenciennes. The cita- 
indeed, held out with great obstinacy for the space 
even weeks ; but at the end of that period it also 
3d its gates ; after which the army took, te^road to 
poullant, which submitted on the first summ^His. 
e Moron was next assailed. It was well fortified^ 
ued by a numerous garrison, and set all the efibrCs 
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of the Knglish at defiance, till stratagem was einploTd| 
to efll'ct an end which open force had failed to attai|b; 
Manny, having jiosted himself with a select hand 
some broken ground not far from the drawbridge^ 1^; 
concealed, while Derby pretended hastily to retreat Ite 
garrihon hurried out, in order to harass the English ii| 
tlieir flight ; when the ambuscade, suddenly rising, ru 
upon the bridge, and sccurc<l both it and the gate befon 
the alarm was taken. The town immediately fell^ and 
was given up to plunder. No other fortress throughout 
the circle within which Derby saw fit to confine hinudf 
offered any Hcrious rcfiistancc ; and hence the two chiefi^ 
after subduing Villcfranclic, Miraumont^ Damasa, and 
Anguulcme, returned by way of Blayes, which was alfl) 
taken, to Jiordeaux. 

The winter of 1344f-5 was spent by Manny amid the 
gaieties of the viceregal court at Bordeaux. Toutdi- 
ments and other martial games filled up this inteml; 
but the return of 8])ring brought witli it fresh demandi 
u|)on the courage and constancy of tlie English and 
their partisans. The duke of Normandy had been di- 
rected to a8seinl)lc a large army, and to advance so lOon 
aH the weather would pennit, for tlie recovery of all the 
])laceH lost during the late campaign. He executed hit 
onlcrK with great promptitude ; and passing onwsrdi 
with the fury of a mountain stream, he soon wrested 
from the hands of the islanders not a few of their fron- 
tier castles. Mirauniont was the first to yield to the 
storm ; Villefranchc was likewise taken, after a brave 
defence ; and, finally, the town of AngoulOme^ and the 
important castle of Auguillon, were threatened. While 
he despatched other warriors to ])rotect the first-named 
of these posts, Derby intrusted to sir Walter the defence 
of Auguillon ; and such was the gooil knight's dlLU 
gence, that^ in the i'acc of 1 00,000 men, he laid in a 
store of ''meal," and threw himself, with 300 men at 
arms and a corps of archers, within the walls. 

Having reduced AngoulOme, the duke of Nonnandy 
moved with his prodigious army to the attack of Au* 
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Ion. He sat down before it in the month of May, 
the fli^e lasted^ without any interruption^ till Octo- 

r. Day after day were assaults hazarded, which Manny 
l^idi his brave garrison repulsed ; while engines of the 
jkig^ size threw showers of stones over the walls, 
[Inren were erected and embankments thrown up. At 
it was determined by the besiegers to cross the 
lirer, and thus cut off all means of obtaining forage 
^fhm those within. A bridge was in consequence con- 
Mnicted, at a great expense of labour ; but, just as the 
teoopa b^an to traverse it, Manny, who had kept his 
design weU concealed, let slip three heavy vessels, which, 
Cnried down by a strong current, fell upon the props 
9Dd swept them away. GaUant exertions were made, it 
is true, to avert the calamity by the guards of the bridge, 
bat they were driven from their posts by repeated dis- 
diarges of arrows ; while a flotilla of boats, filled with 
pioneers, following the larger craft, the very elements of 
die devoted fabric were destroyed. 

Irritated, but not disheartened, by this calamity, the 
dnke commanded the bridge to be re-constructed ; and 
stationed a stronger corps, composed chiefly of Genoese 
bowmen, to cover the operation. Again Manny cut 
down, in a single night, all that had o<^cupied weeks to 
erect : for he landed where no apprehension of a landing 
had been entertained, and attacked and dispersed the 
guards with terrible slaughter. Once more, however, 
De Lisle resumed the toU. His people became more 
and more vigilant, likewise, every hour ; and at last they 
succeeded in completing the bridge, so as that it might 
defy the utmost efforts of the garrison. The army then 
crossed the Garonne ; and turning their fury against 
the citadel, assaulted it, without any intermission, from 
dawn till sunset. But they were repulsed, as they Ml 
hitherto been, and again betook themselves to other ex- 
pedients. 

After striving throughout six successive days to force 
an escalade, the duke of Normandy had again recourse 
to the battering-ram; and bringing up eight of the largest 
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sin from Toulouie^ he applied tfieiii incesBantly tc 
waUt of the castle. Catapults and other engines '. 
wiie poured stones, darts, and arrows^ upon the ba 
ments; while belfries were constructed, under cove 
which the cross-bows and archers fought in compan 
security. Meanwhile new and Tigorous attempts * 
made on the part of the besieged to re-open their c 
munications with the surrounding country. Sorties ^ 
repeatedly made, and foraging parties sent out, w 
fought their way, sword in hand, through the enei 
lines ; while it not unfrequently occurred that dial 
actions were maintained by bands from either ai 
which accidentally encountered during their forays, 
following account of one of these skirmishes may be ti 
as a specimen of many others : -* 

It tiappened, on one occasion, that the duke of 1 
mandy sent the lord Charles de Montmorency, at 
head of 500 or 600 men, to collect supplies ; and 
lord Charles, having swept off many head of cattle i 
the fields around, was returning to the camp. He 
not yet reached the outposts, when sir Walter Mc 
made his appearance, having, with 100 light hi 
eluded the vigilance of the besiegers, and collected c 
forage. A fierce encounter took place, and many ' 
killed and wounded on both sides ; though the £ng 
overborne by superior numbers, were driven back tow 
the town. Their perilous flight being observed b) 
sentinels on the towers, the whole garrison was ord 
under arms, and knights and archers sallied fort! 
rescue their overmatched comrades. When the i 
forcement arrived, they found Manny beaten from 
horse, but still fighting valiantly, tliough sore presse 
every side ; they instantly charged in his support, 
nuddng a free passage with their lances, rescued ] 
Fresh courage was thus given to their own party ; 
French were disheartened; and finally, ere the alarm 
reached the camp, Manny and his friends made ( 
their retreat. They were not, however, so fortunal 
to secure any portion of the plunder which lord Chi 
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kded; bat they returned into Angoflkm amid the 
of die town^eople^ who had watched theissEue of 
teat with breathless anxiety, 
-e was no inducement which Normandy failed to 
for the purpose of urging on his men to fresh 
18. He ofoed a reward of 100 golden crowns 
aught or soldier who should first plant foot upon 
wbridge of the dtadd ; and many and daring 
e efibrts made to win the prize. Among other 
ntai, the French manned a small boat, which, 

under the wall without attracting observation, 

its crew to fasten strong hooks to the bridge, 
hese they dragged so lustily, that the chains at 
gave way, and the bridge itself fdl with a tre- 
IS crash. In an instant it was crowded at 
d by assailants, at the other by spearmen and 

armed with bills and axes, for the defence. 
he loopholes above, moreover, stones, beams of 

quicklime, melted lead, and boiling water, were 

down without intermission ; yet, in defiance of 
e, the brave Frenchmen pressed on. And now 
let spear, bill clashed with bill, and a confiict of 
St desperate nature began. But it ended, as be- 

the repulse of the assailants, of whom not a few 
urled from the bridge, and perished in the moat, 
have had occasion, in the introductory chapter of 
rk, to speak of belfries, as a species of movable 
t)y means of which besieging armies were accus- 
to approach the enemy's walls, and overlook their 
8. Up to the present moment these implements 
en used only by land ; it was now proposed to 
ie of Normandy, that he should erect four towers 
irge barges, and so attack the town from the 
Day and night his engineers and artificers 
d to complete the machines, which were at last 
1, made fast to boats, and launched with their 
rews upon the Garonne. MTiether Manny had 
i work while in progress, or whether his spies, of 

I. I 
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whom be had always Bevend in pay^ made him nnpi< 
of the novel annoyance^ he wai wdl piepaied ftr IKil 
Four martinets^ of a calibre unumally large, were 
ready. These opened their deatructiTe ahoi ao aoo 
the floating towers began to move ; and witli such ahfl 
were they directed, that every second atone craahed tnm \ 
gallery to gallery, killing, bndsing, and spreading diamif 
among its inmates. After losing one tower^ which Mk 
into the river, the remaining three withdrew, and dl 
hope of reducing the place by violence was laid aaide. 

While this arduous struggle went on, and the dnkeaf 
Normandy, despairing of conquest by any other meiD^ 
spoke of converting the assault into a blockade, Edwaid 
landed in Normandy, at the head of a small but eficisnt 
army, and, adopting a new and wiser policy than he had 
foUowed in his previous campaigns, penetrated into Ai 
heart of France. We are not called upon to give nj 
account of this brilliant but tremendous incursion. Let 
it suffice to state, that the English advanced almosl ti 
the gates of Paris, laying the country through whkh 
they passed utterly waste; that, deeming themsdvestoi 
weak to attempt the reduction of the French capital, duy | 
turned off by TontoiHC, and, crossing the Somme, after 
an extraordinary display of generalship on the part of 
their sovereign, arrived at Crotoi, in the county of Pa^ 
thicu. ]k;yond this, ^^as the lawful inheritance of hislidy 
mother/' Edward refused to proceed; and here WM 
fought the battle of Creci; one of the most splendid 
affairs on record. It ended, as every reader of history 
is aware, in the total discomfiture of the French, and die 
subsequent march of Edward for the investment of 
Calais. 

The effects of this great victory were not slow in ex- 
tending to the provinces of Gascony and Guienne. The 
siege of Auguillon was suddenly raised ; and the duke of 
Normandy, followed by his own army, set off to support 
his father. Manny no sooner beheld the enemy in motion 
than, divining the cause, he ordered his brave foUowers to 
attend him, and sallied forth to harass the French in their 
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L He iccecded in UHiiig some and taking odien 

icar-gnwnd, firom wham he received intdiligence of 
al stale of affidrs; and he instantly devised and 
1 into execution a pngect hi^^j <^ancteri8tic of 
ivahfooB timea in whidi it was perfonned. 
len the dnke of Nonnandy was fairiy gone, and all 
xf a renewed attempt upon AuguiUon obviated, 
J sent fur " a gnjat knight," whom he had cap- 

and asked him whatsom he was willing to pay as 
rioe of his freedom. The kni^ replied, '' Three 
ind crowns.^' " I know yon are neariy related to 
ike of Nonnandy," answered Manny, " that you 
ndi bdoved by him, and one of his connseUors. I 
St you ine i^n your honour, if you will go to the 
ind obtain a psssport for mysdf and twenty others, 
re may ride throi^ France to Calais, paying cour- 
y for whatever we may require. If you obtain 
ram die king, I will hold you free from your pro- 
of ransom, and also be much obliged to you ; if 
lily you will return, within a month, to this fortress, 
NUT prison." The knight accepted the proposal, 
iparted for Paris ; obtained the duke of Normandy's 
ort ; and, returning with it to sir Walter Manny, 
ly Mm acquitted of his ransom, 
usting to this safe-conduct, Manny, accompanied by 
vcnty companions, set out to traverse the whole 
th of France ; and, such was the honourable tem- 
f die times, that wherever he came he was for a 

well received and ho^itahly treated. At Orleans, 
ver, a different fate awaited him. Thou^ here, 
ewhcve, he exhibited his credentials, the authori- 
scdng, as they declared, by orders of king Philip, 
i and led him to Paris, where, in spite of his re- 
^tranees, he was cast into prison. It was now that 
[like of Normandy took an opportunity to show that 
3 eyes, the sanctity of an oadi was not to be violated 
]y plea of state policy. He hastened to the pre- 

of his father ; a^jureid him, as he valued his own 
i son's renown, to liberate his prisoner; and finally 

I 2 
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(IrrUrnlf that iinliiiM tliiN wcrr dotir, lie woulil iM^«r ifprfl ' 
wirhl HWfinl or Urirr in drfrrirr of the Krmch OWE 
Affrr a f(fNNl (lr«l of ■ItiTration, tlir k\ng it kwt yidiMj 
Manny wan M*t at lilN-rty, and not only IfiritH to fHlf 
with rhili|i, but loailnl with JrwHa «nil Other eoiidf ■ 
1(1 ftN. Thmi? hr arrf|itr(l, with the unflrr»t«ndfatf( thlt 
hrahoiild arqnalnt hia own aovrrHf^n of the dreniiMtWMi 
imnirtliatrly on hia arrival at i'alaia, and that be dvntU 
>N' |N'rniittM| to rrtiirn thirtn in the event of Rrfwanfl 
fliM|i|iroval. The retnainflrr of f he atory we 0tt In tilt 
fpiaint hut not inelegant lanf(iiage of Kroiaaiirt. 

" lie arrivivl at Calaia/' aaya the eh rf mirier, "whifff 
he waa well rtrrivrt] hy the k'mn of Kii^hnil, who, AMI 
Muy^ in for inn I by air Walter of hia preaenta h$ nd 
\w\ from thf kioK of Kranre, aaid, — ' Hir Walter, y0B 
have hithert<i nirwt loyally N«Tveil na, and we hope yM 
will rontinne to flo no: Mtirl bark to Itin^ fhilip Mf 
irreaenta, for yon havr no rf^lit tfi kee|> tlietn ; we liiVf 
enonf(h, thank (tfHl, for you and for ouraelvea, end tfi 
IMrrfertly wrll diN|Kmrd to do you all the f^oful hi OW 
jMiwcr for th«* wrvin-a you have rrmli^nl nn/ Wr Walter 
tfHik out all tlifr ji'wrU, and Ki^i^'K < l"**" to hia coimIiIi 
tlur lord of MflriMH', aaid, ' liirle int4> France to khiK 
I'liilip, and rrrofriniHid rnc Ut him ; and tell him that 1 
thank liim many tirrii'n for tin* Hue Jcwrla he |yreaetitAl 
rnf with ; iiuL that it ia not a^rirable to the will and 
pliraciure of tlir kfiip; of Knp;larid, iny lord, that f retain 
llifm.' WlirTni)Miii/' f^ontifinrn I'VoiiiMirt, " the kni|(ht 
did a» br wna frornrnaiidrd : but ibr kiufc of France would 
not take bark tb«r Ji-wi-U ; be i^avf them to the loni of 
ManaiH', who tbariki-d the kin^ for them, anil hnil tl6 
inrlination to refuM' tb<in." 

Of the rirrumatnrir;i*N wbiHi atti'ndefl the lori^ and 
tedioua blorkaile of CaiaiN, it wfrr out of plaee in • 
work like the preaent to atteiript any aeroiint. (/Ut olT 
from the nrwh of all NUppltrN, the devoted garriaon f(r«- 
dually Huffrretl the ektrnnity of bun^rrr; frrr Philip him* 
aelf, iUoitf^U at the beail of irKl/irXl rnfrn, proved unahl« 
to force tlio worka of the Kngliali. Of flKhtifiK, huktiA, 
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WIS very little; for Edward, aware of the great 
;th of the town, preferred to reduce it by the slow 
(mparativdy safe proeess of famine ; and he at last 
ded in compelling the governor, John de Vienne, 
ipose terms of surrender. It was to Manny that 
roposition was made, accompanied by all the rea- 
;s customary on such occasions; as, that the 
m had acted only like true men. and that it were 
thy of the high renown which Edward had earned 
t die obstinacy of the defence as a crime. Fi- 
it was suggested that the troops should be permitted 
art, carrying with them only their horses and arms, 
lat the English should take possession of the town 
istle, in which there were " riches enough to con- 
lem." ** John," replied Manny, " we are not igno- 
f what the king our master's intentions are, for he 
Id us them : know, then, it is his pleasure you 
I not get off so ; for he is resolved you should sur- 
• yourselves solely to his will, to allow those whom 
ases their ransom, or to put them to death." Such 
nouncement was of course received with undis- 
i horror, and the brave defenders of the place 
only entreat that they might be led to the king. 
, however, their reception was not more gratifying, 
ing insisted upon an unconditional surrender, and 
out hints that the expense to which their obsti- 
[lad subjected him should be terribly visited on 
)ersons. 

' some moments no one would venture to sav a 
in favour of these unfortunate men. Manny at 
, took courage, and with his usual frankness said 
king, '' My lord, you may be to blame in this; 
ay set us a very bad example : for if you command 
lefend any of your castles, we shall obey you with 
Jacrity if you put these men to death, seeing that 
lemy will surely retaliate." To this the courtiers 
ed with one accord; and Edward was, in the end, 
ided to accept of the lives of six wealthy ptizens 
ort of compromise for all. We will not pursue 

I 3 
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this subject farther. The noUe telf-derotioii of St P 
and hif companioiiB, and the humane interferenc 
queen Iiabella^ are not likely to be forgotten bj 
reader of history. It it/ howerer, fair towards 
memory of lir Walter to state, that he is honourably i 
tioned by Froissart as pleading for the sdf-deroted 
tims; though it was to the queen, as a matter bot 
state and good policy, that their tires were £pn 
granted. 

Calais opened its gates on the 4th of August, 1. 
and being immediately evacuated by its French 
bitants, received a frcadi colony from England. 1 
ther Manny was nominated at once to the offi< 
governor, or whether he acted in that capacity at a 
period, we have been unable to ascertain. Accord 
some expressions used by Froissart, it would a 
that to his early friend Edward intrusted this las 
most valued of his conquests ; yet the same diro 
afterwards speaks of sir Armigero de Porcta as die 
vidual on whom the chief authority reposed. B< 
however, as it may, we find that Manny took a h 
part in the re-establishment of order within the 
that he continued to reside at Calais when Edws 
the conclusion of a truce, had passed over to hi( 
country; and that to him was confided, after the ii 
of a few months, a secret in which was involved d 
or preservation of the place. The following is tl 
cumstance to which we now particularly allude. 

Sir Geoffrey du Chargny, the French govai 
St Omer, '^ bethought himself that as Lombar 
very poor (^r Armigero was a Lombard) and by 
avaricious, he would attempt to procure Ciilais by 
of the governor ; and as, from the terms of the tru 
inhabitants of the towns of St Omer and Calais 
go to each place to sell their di£ferent merchandif 
Geoffrey entered into a secret treaty with sir A 
(sir Armigero), and succeeded so far that he prom 
deliver up the town on receiving 20,000 crowns." 
the opinion of Froissart that sir Annigero was in 
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or, imd that his treason was disdosed to Edward 
py, whom the goyemor trusted : other authorities, 
jreatshow of justice, assert that the Lombard ac- 
to Chargny's offer in subtilty. Whichever opinion 
e correct, it is certain that the pending negotiation 
to the knowledge of Edward, who made use of the 
tation fm: the purpose of taking the Frenchman in 
n snsre. He commanded sir Armigero to fulfil 
stipulation into which he had entered ; while the 
limsdf, at the head of SOO men at arms and 600 
8, crossed the Channel secretly, and prepared to 
3 the insult put upon his honour, 
the appMuted moment, that is to say, about mid- 
on the kst day of December, sir Geoffirey du Chargny 
red before Calais with a considerable army which 
ew up in reserye near the bridge of Nicullet, and 
! knights, with 100 men at arms, who were set apart 
e honour of surprising the citadel. Edward, on 
St arrival, had placed himself and his company 
the immediate orders of Manny. It was kept a 
ind secret, indeed, that either he or the prince of 
I was in the place; and Manny was permitted to 
such dispositions as ai^>eared best calculated to 
; success. He instructed sir Armigero to open the 
>f the castle, and to admit the detachmoit according 
promise. All this was done ; but scarcely had the 
hmen passed the drawbridge, when Manny with 
ople furiously assailed them. *' Manny I Manny!" 
he war-cry of the English : " do these French- 
hink to conquer the castle of Calais with a hand- 
men ;" and in a moment the whde band were 
killed or taken. But matters ended not here. 
Snglish, sallying from the town, attacked sir Geof- 
irho had drawn gradually nearer to the walls; and 
olved were both parties to conquer or perish, that, 
ly common consent, the knights alighted from their 
1 and fought on foot There were many gallant 
performed on both sides ; but the most remarkable 
-ence of the whole was the personal reDContr* 
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between Eldward and a French cavalier, called lir Bm* 
tace (le Beaumont. Twice was the Idng of Eii|^ 
beaten to his knees, yet on each occadon he l ec o rmi 
himself, and finally made a prisoner of hia gallant aad 
skilful adversary. 

From the date of this aflfair till the renewal of wirli 
1355, sir Walter Manny resided chiefly in London. It 
was a period of awfiil suffering ; for a pestilence, which 
had previously devastated the continents both of Airil 
and Europe, made its way at last to England. It fanfce 
out at Dorchester in the first week of Angnst, 1348, 
and was felt in the capital in the November fiDttowing. 
During the two succeeding years it raged widi such 
violence that every burying ground in and about the me- 
tropolis became chok^ up, and men were in the end 
reduced to the necessity (a stem one in those days) of * 
hiding the carcasses of their deceased relatives in unoon^ 
secrated ground. Sir Walter Manny, not less rdigioni 
than warlike, took compassion uix)n the sufllbrings of the 
people of London. ^' It pleased God," says Hemi^ 
*' in this dismal time, to stir up the heart of this noUe 
knight, to have respect to the danger that might fUl In 
the time of this pestilence then begun in England if the 
churches and churchyards in London might not suffice 
to bury the multitude. Wlierefore he purchased a 
piece of ground near St. John's Street, called Spittle 
croft, without the bars in West Smithfield, of the master 
and brethren of St. Bartholomew Spittle, containing 
thirteen acres and a rood, and caused ^e same to be en- 
closed and consecrated by Ralph Stratford, bishop of 
London, at his own proper costs and charges. In which 
place in the year following (Stow reports) were buried 
more than 50,000 jiersons, as is affirmed by the king^s 
charter, and by an inscription which he read upon a 
stone cross sometime standing in the Charter-house yard." 
This was unquestionably a generous and according to the 
notions of the age a pious deed, yet the piety of the 
** good knight " ended not here. He caused a chapel to 
be erected within the cemetery which he liberally en« 
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lowed, in order that masses might be continually said 
for the souls of the departed.* 

The recommencement of hostilities, in 1355, did not 
jnmediately draw sir Walter away from the prosecution 
3f his pious labours. In 1360, however, he accompa- 
nied the army which Edward led from Calais, and was 
foemost at every assault and foray in which the army 
iras engaged. As it was before Paris that the most 
■nitable occasion offered for displaying once more his ad- 
iCDturous and daring spirit, we shall confine our notice 
«f this part of his career to his exploit on that occasion. 
The king, after ravaging Picardy, Artois, and Cam- 
littis, and taking and plundering Rheims, penetrated into 
Burgundy, whence he turned to the north, and, following 
Ae course of the Seine, arrived within view of Paris. Here 
be pitched his camp ; and here, in a species of conven- 
tional festivity, the Easter holidays were spent. At the 
eoodnsion of ^ese, war was again renewed; and the cus- 
tomary bravado of sending in a challenge to the dauphin 
was displayed, with its customary inutility, by the English 
monarch. But Edward's exhausted means would not 
permit him to linger long at so great a distance from his 
nipplies. He accordingly proposed to withdraw towards 
Britany, with the avowed intention of returning again 
10 soon as the vintage should be over. It appeared, 
however, to Manny, that were they to retire from the 
very gates of the enemy's capital witliout measuring 
lances with any part of the garrison, the expedition 
would redound little to the honour of the English chi- 
valry. He therefore requested and obtained permission 
to make an incursion as far as the barriers; and he ef- 
fected his purpose by combating long and furiously with 
the flower of the Parisian knights. 

* The most extraordinary superstitions prevailed at this period : and 
nets, holding tenets the most revolting, arose. Among others, the Flagel- 
laiU seem to have been called forth by the terror occasioned by the pMtU 
kiee. These wretched enthusiasts went about in companies of men and 
««Bcn, baiting in every street, and lashing the bare shoulders one of the 
•tter with whips and thongs. They made some converts in countries where 
Ikt imaginaUon is usually more warm than among Englishmen ; but here 
ttl food people ccmtented themselves with gaziug, pitying, and marveUinf. 
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Of the remainder of thiw galUnt warrkMr't public Bf^ 
a few wordi will convey all the informatioii of which wi 
have been able to make oumelvet maaten. When b] 
the mediation of the pope KngUnd and France beoan 
fooonciled^ Manny returned to his houae In Londot 
where he lived honoured and respected by all daaici 
amid the exerciie of numerous dinnettic virtneei Ok 
as he was, however, when the p<^icy of Charles th 
Wise led him to vioUte the engagements Into which U 
father had entered, Manny again buckled on his armoai 
and followed the standard of the duke of Laneisla 
when in 1369 he conducted a destructive inroad £m 
Calais into the heart of France. It was the last mOi 
tary service which the brave sir Walter witnessed. Won 
out with years, and covered with honourable tern 
he hung up his sword for ever in 1370, and devote 
himself more and more to the great purpose of piovid 
ing for his last change. With this view he foanded^ o 
the site of his own cemetery, a convent of Cvthnsia 
monks, the rudiments, if we may so express oonelfii 
of the present excellent Charter. House; and he Uved i 
see it filled with a colony of those mistaken zeabt 
whose austerity of manner and dress passed current i 
the emblem of piety. Finally, in the year 1 378, he dii 
in his bed, and was buried with great pomp in the dol 
ters of his own convent. 

We have selected sir Walter de Manny as our sperinM 
of the chivalrous era in the military history of Bnghn 
because, though others might be found equally darii 
and not leu successAil, we shall look in vain for any h 
dividual who united in his own person so completdy i 
the good qualities of a general and a soldier. Bold : 
his conceptions, and prompt in their execution, it w! 
yet be found that Manny was never hurried into rasl 
ness by the spirit even of knightly enterprise itsdf. ( 
this his b^viour at Cadsant furnishes ample proc 
when, regardless of his own inferiority in numbers, 1 
attacked without so much as pausing to deliberate, bi 
cnae he felt that his best chance of success lay i 
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■ppearing to deqnse his enemy. In like minner his 
lomaiitic inrottd into France, though performed in con- 
ae^ncnce of a tow made at home^ gave an opportunity 
Ibr the dis^j of talents more rare than personal cou- 
lage, while his defence of Auguillon will for erer entitle 
hfan to take rank among the most skilful as well as en- 
topriiing goremovs of his era. Manny seems^ indeed, 
to have poaseiscd all the military virtues of the middle 
^pty with many which hdong to a period more en. 
l^ftw»#tl- LoTing perils for their own sake, he never- 
Una cntcfed upon no expedition without preriously 
mO^imttmg the chances ; and the success which attended 
kfan, whefcrer he commanded in chief, afibrds the best 
tsliBMaij to the correctness of these calculations. In 
yrivste fiie^ igiin, Manny seems to have been humane, 
hnoorable, and genero u s. His behaviour at Calais, his 
Ribal of king RdHp's raluable gifts, as well as his 
te rt mc u t of the knight of Normandy, qieak volumes in 
ftfoor of his humanity and gmerous feeling ; while his 
f ichaif of the burial ground, and his erection of the 
Cndmiian monastery, have obtained for him the repu- 
IMion of liberality towards the poor, and piety towards 
God. 

Manny's Ihneral was attended by the king, a large 
■nmber of die prdates, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the Bofaifity and knighthood of England. He left be- 
hfaid him one daughter, named Anne; who marrying the 
ori of Pembroke, transferred to that noble house all the 
I, both in England and Hainault, which her 
had cither inherited or acquired. 
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SIR FRANCIS DE VERB; 

BIINO A SPECIMEN OP THE MILITARY OOMMAKDUM VK 
THE ELIZABETHAN AOI. 

Op the changes which occurred in the military system 
of England during the fifteenth and part of the sixteendi 
centuries, sufficient notice has been taken in the intro- 
duction to this work. It has been shown, that in pro- 
portion as gunpowder became generally applicable to the 
purposes of attack and defence, the art of war acquired 
every day a more scientific character ; that the cumber- 
some load of defensive armour with which both infantry 
and cavalry used to be loaded, was gradually laid aside; 
and that the leaders of armies learned to depend foi 
success, rather upon tlie wisdom of their own combin- 
ations, than upon the personal gallantry of their followers. 
It is indeed true, that many generations returned intc 
dust ere tlie spirit of chivalry ceased to operate. 8c 
long as the matchlock remained in use, and for some 
time after the introduction of the firelock, while a 
small portion only of tlie troops were supplied with these 
formidable weapons, there seems to have been ample 
room left for the display of that individual daring whicfa 
constituted the first military virtue under the Plantage- 
nets ; and hence we find, that even in Elizabeth's time 
the most skilful generals possessed, in no trifling de- 
gree, the reckless and romantic bravery of the chivalroui 
ages. 

Among the illustrious warriors who flourished while 
things were in this state, — while artillery, that tremendoui 
engine in modem warfare, being as yet employed chiefl) 
in sieges, men at arms rode to battle in complete harness^ 
and both musketeers and pikemen covered themselvei 
with ooneletB and steel caps^-— there was none whoM 
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exploits more jiutly entitle him to the admintion of 
posterity than or Francis de Vere. 

Of that great man we propose now to give the history, 
not more hecause of the renown which justly attaches to 
it, dian hecause he constitutes by far the best specimen with 
which our researches have made us acquainted, of the 
warrior in a condition intermediate, as it were, between 
die mailed kni^t of remote ages, and the naked, though 
not less intrepid, soldier of modem times. 

Francis de Vere, the second son of Geofl&ey de Vere, 
ad grandson of Jotm de Vere, fifteenth earl of Oxford, 
first saw the Ug^t at Castle Henningham *, in Essex, in 
the year 1554. His fianily was, beyond all comparison, 
the moat illustrious to which any subject of the En^idi 
crown could lay claim ; he was descended in a direct 
fine hem the same Alaric de Vere who came in with 
the Cooqaeror, and was by him enriched with several 
valuable landships, including that where the subject of 
die present memoir was bom. But it is not on account 
of the rare antiquity of his race that we speak of Frau- 
ds de Vere, as of one whose blood ran free from every 
taint. His ancestors were conspicuous from generation 
to generation, not more on account of the eminent sta- 
tions which they filled, than for their individual talents, 
their int^rity and loyalty. The son of Alaric was. by 
king Henry I., constituted great chamberlain of Eng- 
land ; his grandson received from the empress Maud the 
dignity of earl of Oxford ; and the title was enjoyed by 
his children after him throughout the unexampled series 
of twenty generations. If we look again to the collateral 
branches of this noble house, we shall find them in the 
ToU of Irishops, judges, knights of the garter, generals, 
ind admirals ; distinguished in each capacity by a 
teakras discharge of its duties, and a steady and unbend- 
ing adherence to the laws of probity and honour. The 
wealth of the family seems likewise to have been 

* It b a ringuUr Act, that three different places, namely, Henningham 
Cmtit, Colchefter, and Tilbury jiixu Clue, claim the honour of thia great 
aaali birth. We hare aaaigned the palm where the weight of erideoM 
iMW to awaid it 
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CQormouf. John, the seventh earl, who died in lS6kl^ 
possessed in Essex forty-nine knights' fees ; in Cmp 
hridgeshire eighteen, in Suffolk seventeen, in HnatiDf- 
donshire seven ; while, in a generation or two laler, llii 
amount held in Essex alone fell not short of mmatf 
knights' fees. 

From this great and nohle stock waa Frandi de Vck 
descended ; a man, of whom it may he a question *' whiy 
ther the nohility of his house or the honour of hii 
achievements might most commend him, who hrou^ 
as much glory to his name as he received honour fimi 
it"* 

We have not heen ahle to discover, either in the yondi 
or early manhood of sir Francis de Vere, any events 
worthy of particular notice in such a sketch aa the pi^* 
sent. His education seems to have been conducted after 
the most approved usages of his age and country, and 

* We cannot deny ounelvet the gratification of Inaerttng the fbOowiM 
•plendid exordium spoken by lord cnlef Justice Crew to the home of lom 



in the year I6?ti, when delivering an opinion in a case which ante MDOci 
ing the succession to the title on the death of Henry de Vere, earl of Qx> 
ford. The speecii is quoted in Mr. Cruise's Treatise on Dignitiee. 

** This great and weighty cause," said the chief justice, ** liKMnqanUe 
to any other that hath happened at any time, requires great ddibentkm 
and solid and mature judgment to determine it ; and. therefore, I with dl 
the judges of England had heard it (bdng a case fit for all), to the end «e 
altogether might have given our humble advice to your kmshipi hcfdiL 
Here is represented to your lordshi|w certamen honoriSt and, as louy wcU 
say, iUustris honorit^ illustrious honour. I heard a great peer of this raaln. 
and a learned, say, when he lived, there was no king in Chriflendom bad 
such a subject as Oxford. He came in with the Conqueror, earl of Ouynei: 
•hortly after the Conquest made great chamberlain of England, above SOD 
years ago, by Henry I. the Conqueror's son, brother to Rufus ; by Blaiidthe 
empress, carl of Oxford ; confirmed and approved by Henry FltMmpni^ 
Henrv IL Alberico comiti, so earl before. 

**This great honour, this high and noble dignity, hath continued ever rinct 
in the remarkable surname of De Vere, by so many ages, deaoenta, and ge. 
nerations, as no other kingdom ran produce such a peer in one and ttie 
•df.4ame name and tiUe. I find in all this length of timetmt twoattaiodcn 
of this noble family, and those in stormy and tempestuous times, whea the 
government was unsetUed and the kingdom in competition. 

** I have laboured to make a covenant with myself that afltection may not 
press upon judgment; for I suppose there is no man that hath any apprawi^ 
sion of gentry or nobleness but his affbction stands to the continuance of lo 
noble a name and house, and would take hold of a twig or twine thread to 
uphold it ; and yet time hath his revolution ; there must be a period and an 
end of all temporal things.^nis rerunit an end of names, and dignities, and 
whatsoever is terrene^ and why not of De Vere ? For where is Bohun f 
where is Mowbray ? where is Mortimer i* nay, which is more and most of 
all, where is Plantagenet ? They are entombed in the urns and sepulchna 
of mortality ; and yet let the name and dignity of De Vere stand lo loQf as 
it pleaseth God. " See Sir Bobert Naunton't Fragmenta Regaiia, 
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toAdmcf as a scholar Btandfl in no need of fbrdur 
Aooy than he has himaelf afibrded. His " Coai* 
BiieSy" or the narratiye of rarious services in wfaidi 
IS peiaooally engaged, remains a lasting monument 
le good taste as well as the literary aptitude of its 
»r. But the natural bent of De Vere's genius, 
I to have inclined decidedly to the cultivation of the 
f war. We find, for example, that so soon as qua- 
by law, he attended every mustor of the militia 
of his country ; that he took particular delight in 
ing and exercising these levies, himself excelling in 
le accomplishments of a soldier { and that he em- 
d the first oppcHtunity which offered of exchange 
he elementary for the practical branch of '^ the noUe 
saion of arms." How this was accomplished will 
be explained by giving a brief outline of the military 
Ion in which England stood towards other powers 
ig the first thirty years of the reign of queen £liza- 

1 the 17th of November, 1558, Mary of England 
and her sister Elizabeth was immediately pro- 
led queen. She found the country engaged in te^ 
I and expensive wars^ both with France and Scot- 
To the former she hastened to put an end by 
icing, without reluctance, to her own personal feel- 
rights which had been long and fondly cherished 
le people. The latter she continued for awhile to 
, though in the character rather of a mediatrix be. 
a hostile factions than as a direct belligerent. Even 
however, ceased, in the autunm of 1560, on the 
n of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary to Edin- 
ti; and the troops which had hitherto served as 
iaries, being recalled, England was at peace with 
le world. 

he breaking out of civil commotions ' in France 
rupted for a space this order of things ; when, in 
I, Elizabeth, in spite of her exalted opinions of the 
. prerogative, scrupled not to assist the j^ce of 
l^ with men and money. Her interference on that 
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occadion wu u little creditable, in point of princi|% 
M it proved uniatiffactory in its result ; for the oppoiill 
parties, composing their own differences, sacrificed with- 
out hesitation the interests of England to those of ifadr 
native country. In 1 564 hostiUties were laid asid^ « - 
terms the very reverse of creditable to the English gOb V 
vemment ; but within the compass of six years we again ) 
find the two nations at variance. Elizabeth, assuming 
to herself the character of protector to the reformed faith, 
gave a favourable ear to the solicitations of the Fiendi 
huguenots, and supplied them, in 1569, if not with 
troops, at all events with treasure and military sttms. 
The battle of Jamac, however, fought March 14. 1570, 
put a stop to these troubles; and the English sofe- 
reign, who had never avowedly broken through existing 
treaties, for the second time, successfully negotiated 
peace. 

It is not necessary to detail at length the numerous 
plots and intrigues in which the English government 
became, from time to time, mixed up, for the purpose of 
furthering the progress of the reformation in all the 
catholic countries of Europe. Generally speaking, affiurs 
were so managed as to keep the nation free from the 
hazard of actual warfare ; but corps of volunteers were 
permitted to pass over, and ample sums of money 
were liberally dispersed. When the people of Bd. 
gium, however, determined to shake off the Spanish 
yoke, a bolder, and, in many respects, a more honour- 
able policy, was adopted. Elizabeth openly espoused 
the cause of the insurgents. She refused, indeed, to 
accept the crown which the Belgians would have press- 
ed upon her ; but she readily promised a subsidiary 
force of 6000 men, which she undertook to raise and 
maintain at her own charges ; yet, even here, her usual 
caution forsook not the maiden queen. It was expressly 
stipulated, that all the expenses incurred should be re- 
paid by the states, within five years after the restoration 
of tranquillity ; and the towns of Flushing and Brill, 
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he strong post of Rammikens^ were demtnded ai 
8 for the fulfilment of the treaty, 
the 10th of December, 1585, the English tanty, 
the command of Dudley earl of Leicester, landed 
shing. It consisted chiefly of infantry, of mas- 
}, and pikemen, with a few squadrons of horse; 
lere accompanied the leader a body of 500 gentle- 
^ho served at their own expense as volunteers. 
is de Vere, then in his thirty.first year, composed 
time one of this patrician band ; but, as he had 
lined to adopt the army as a profession, he soon 
rew from a corps which seemed to be kept up as 
for purposes of show as for active service. He 
ttached himself especially to the gallant sir Philip 
r, and entered at once upon a career of peril and 
n. In the many skirmishes which took place 
; the summer of 1586, De Vere bore a conspicuous 
he was present in the action near Greve, in Bra- 
he headed a party at the escalade of Avil, and 
sed the memorable battle of Wamsfield, where 
r received his mortal wound. On each of these 
)ns he gave ample proof of cool and collected 
;e, though his rank was necessarily too subordinate 
rd much scope for the display of military talent. 
3 manner, at the siege of Sluys, in 1587^ his name 
nected with that of sir Roger Williams, as con- 
ng mainly to the determined obstinacy of the de- 
; but it was not till the year following that his 
received their due reward, by raising him to a 

1 of command and responsibility. As the history 
Vere, considered in the light of a military com- 
;r, may be said to commence from this date, it 

2 necessary to give a detailed account of the affair 
fixed upon him the eyes both of his own country- 

nd of prince Maurice. 

; war of Dutch independence had been waged with 

nsatisfactory results, when, in the year 1588, the 

Df Parma advanced to the attack of Bergen-op- 

Even then this town was justly accounted one 

. I. K 
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of the strongest places in the Low Countriet ; tndbeiog 
occupied by an English garrison under brd WiUong^by, 
the successor of Leicester, little apprdbenaon was ex* 
perienccd as to the issue of the struggle. That no meiBi 
of defence might, however, be neglected^ lord Willongiiby 
took possession of the island of Toretole as a military poit 
To the command of this important statiim he nominated 
I)e Vere ; and putting under his orders two oompaniei 
of foot, which amounted in all to 150 men^ he inatraeted 
him to maintain his ground to the last extremity. 

De Vere had not long held his honourable offiee when 
the duke of Parma, at the head of a numerous and wdl- 
appointed army, appeared before the place. He began hii 
operations by a furious assault upon Toretole; bnt> though 
he employed in the service the very Slite of his SpaniA 
infantry, he was repulsed with great slaughter. He did 
not renew the attempt, but, drawing a chain of poets 
around the town, gave out that he should trust to famine 
rather than to the sword. l)e Vere, perceiving tfaet 
Toretole was no longer the post of danger, solicited md 
obtained the sanction of lord Willoughby to resign hii 
command ; and coming into the body of the place, took 
a part in all such operations as were esteemed best cil- 
culate<l to harass and annoy the besiegers. 

There were two forts situated between the town and Ac 
river, of the most important of which the duke of Parma 
had made repeated attempts to acquire possession ; into 
this De Vere obtained ])ermission to throw himself, nor 
did any great while elapse ere an opportunity was aflfbrded 
him of performing there an exploit not unworthy of the 
ftiture defender of Ostend. It chanced that in one of 
the affairs which were continually occurring, two Spanish 
officers were made prisoners. These persons being lodged 
in the house of a burgher where an English soldier dwelt, 
made overtures, first to their host, and afterwards to the 
Englishman, for the betrayal of the fort. They pro- 
mised in the name of the duke of Parma large bribes; 
and the other parties affecting to acquiesce in the proposal, 
the means of accomplishing the desired end appeared 
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riooe to Teqcdre consideration. But neither the burgher 
nor the En^ishman were in reality traitors. They 
eommmiicafted all that had passed to De Vere, and in 
liKir fatan proceedings they were guided entirely by his 
fliggestioiis. That his own projects, moreover, might be 
^ more readily forwarded, De Vere caused the guards 
to alfect a negligence of which they were really not 
^dky. The Spanish officers were permitted to escape ; 
die sopposed traitors ostentatiously conveying them be- 
yond the walk, while, in due course of time, they like- 
wise passed over disregarded, if not unobserved by the 
{DiiBon. Being carried before the duke of Parma, they 
entered with him into the same species of treaty in which 
diey had already embarked with his subordinates. They 
leeeived liberal presents, and still more liberal promises, 
in zetom for which they agreed to guide that night a 
fivifion of troops to one of the gates, where, according 
to dictr statement, no watch was kept. Though well 
disposed to trust these his new allies, die duke of Parma 
took the precaution to fetter them with irons, and to 
plaee diem between two troopers, to whom, in the hear- 
ingof the guides, strict orders were given that on the first 
tppeumnce of treachery diey should each despatch his 
man. In this order they proceeded ; a column of 3000 
cfacMee sokliers following, of whom a considerable propor- 
tion were officers ; and as the gate was found to be open, 
and the drawbridge down, the leading files entered with- 
snft hesitation. But when about 500 only were across 
the ditch, die silence which had hitherto prevailed was 
flnddenly Ivoken : a gun from one of the bastions was 
fired ; instandy the draw-bridge swung aloft, and the 
gstes dosing with a loud crash, the head was completely 
cot off from the rear of the column. 

The utter destruction of those cau^t in the snare was 
the work almost of a moment. Strongly reinforced from 
tiie body of the place, De Vere stood ready to receive 
them; and attacking them while yet bewildered by the 
eoDsdonsnets that they were betrayed, he cut them to 
fieoe8> widiout loss to himself. In the mean while, the 

K 2 
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ptrty without the walls were assailed by a murderoai 
fire of large and small shot. Unable to retreat without i 
continued exposure to the same rough handling, they 
turned furiously upon their tormentors, and crossing the 
ditch, then empty of water, tore down die pallisades, and 
made desperate efforts to mount the walL Moltitadei 
perished in the attempt ; others gained the parapet onlj 
to fall by the hands of the defenders; and the retonuiig 
tide swept away a still greater number while straggling 
in the mud. In a wonl, the project by whidi the dub 
of Parma had hoped to make himself master of the r^ 
floubt not only failed, but failed under circumstances 80 
disastrous, that a panic seized his whole army. The 
siege was in consequence raised, and *' the conqueror in 
a thousand fields" precipitately retreated. 

The eminent services of De Vere on this occasioa 
were frankly acknowledged and promptly rewarded bj 
lord Willoughby. He was honoured with the distinc- 
tion of knighthood, and began from that time forth to 
exercise a marked infiuence over the general conduct of 
the war. During many months, it is indeed true that, on 
both sides, the contest languished. The duke of Pannii 
worn out with the fatigues of numerous campaigns, had 
scarcely retired to Spa, when he was called upon to 
serve in France against Henry ; while the States, ex- 
hausted by past exertions, found themselves in no con- 
dition to profit by the opportunity which his absence 
afforded. The consequence was, that while the allies 
kept aloof, satisfied to retain what they could, without 
being compelled to do so at the cannon's mouth, count 
Mansfeldt, on whom the command of the Spanish forces 
devolved, spread himself, by very slow degrees, over the 
face of the country, seldom attempting any great or 
important conquest, yet by little and little adding some- 
thing to the territory acquired by his predecessor. 

MVe have not been able to ascertain either the place 
or the manner in which sir Francis de Vere spent the 
winter of 1588. In the spring of 1589, however, we 
find him at the head of 600 Englishmen, acting under 
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the jmwft^imtgi' orders of prince Maurice^ the general in 
chief of the Dutch forces. It was then that count Charles 
9f Mansfiddt, after penetrating through Brabant^ ar- 
rived on the south bank of the Waal ; and throwing a 
poitioa of his troops into the Bommel Weert, made dis- 
podtioiis to occupy the island of Voom. It was a post 
of great importance^ inasmudi as it commanded the nairi- 
^Haaa both of the Maese and the Waal ; and hence its cap- 
tare ooold noC fail seriously to affect both the honour 
■id interests of the states. Nevertheless count Maurice^ 
banring but 1500 men under his orders, and seeing him- 
■if threatened by not less than 12,000, determined 
i^on a retreat. Before issuing orders, however, to this 
cCsct, be repaired, together with count HoUock, the 
Kccmd in command, to the quarters of De Vere, in 
to consult him touching the propriety of the mea- 
De Vere resolutely and unhesitatingly condemned 
it. " Sudi a position ou^t jiot," he said, '^ to be aban- 
dflDed, exc^t at the express command of the states- 
genenl ;" and, in the true spirit of chivalry, he offered 
l»Tm«»lf to maintjtin it with his regiment of English 
akme. Prince Maurice was as much struck with the 
reasoning as with the devoted heroism of his ally. He 
lemfcraxed the En^ish battalion with 200 Netherlanders^ 
dms increasing their effective strength to 800 men ; and 
leaving them to make what defence they could, drew off* 
widi the rest of his litde army. 

Under the modest account given of this affair by De 
Vere himself, it is easy to perceive that he exercised, 
left to his own resources, both the gallantry of the 
and the sagacity of the general. He employed 
his little corps night and day in throwing up intrench. 
; while he so disposed his artillery, of which he 
a force great in proportion to his infantry, as 
to bring a cross fire upon every point liable to insult. 
The issue was, that Mansfeldt, after repeatedly recon. 
nokring, abstained even ftx)m the hazard of an assault ; 
lad decamping suddenly, marched away to try the 
vcigjit of his anns in other quarters. 

K 3 
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So decided a confirmation of the opinions which he 
had preWonaly expressed^ failed not to raise our country- 
man still higher than before in the estimation of the 
states-general^ by whom he was henceforth employed in 
numerous enterpriaes, each of which required a more 
than ordinary share both of courage and quicknesi. 
Within a few weeks after his gallant defence of Voom, 
intelligence arrived at the Hague that Bergh^ upon the 
Rhine^ which had been for some time besieged by the 
marquis of Warrenbon^ was suffering sererely through a 
scarcity of provisions. The states had no army in the 
field worthy of the name. With an exhausted revenue, 
and a country every where laid waste^ the means both 
of raising and supporting troops were wanting. They 
were, therefore, compelled to trust to the patriotism oi 
the inhabitants of the towns, who made here and there 
efforts great beyond what might have been expected at 
their hands. Prince Maurice, it is indeed true, used 
more than common endeavours to succour them ; and by 
dint of great exertions kept together such a force as 
might, on the coming of better times, form the nucleus 
round which to collect an army; but in general the 
corps disposable for active enterprises came up, in point 
of numbers, scarcely to the strength of a modem brigade, 
certainly not of a division. They were, moreover, dis- 
persed over the provinces, partly for the sake of light- 
ening the commissariat, partly in accordance with that 
selfish policy which renders confederate states careless of 
the general good, wherever their own seems to be at 
stake ; and hence, as often as some pressing emergency 
arose, it could be met only by concentrating, at the mani- 
fest hazard of losing all while that process went on. The 
following account of the two-fold relief of Bergh will 
illustrate the truth of these observations ; at the same 
time that it tends to place in a conspicuous point of 
view, both the talent and activity of De Vere : — 

On the 4th of June, De Vere received instructions to 
march into Guelderland, and to place himself with nine 
companies of English under the orders of count Meun. 
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On the l6th he arrived at Amheim^ the grand military 
depot for that part of the country^ and immediately 
proceeded to concert with the governor plans for the 
projected expedition. But ere these could be carried into 
ezeeation^ an accident occurred^ which^ happily for the 
people of Bergfa^ threw the command into the hands of 
the English generaL - While count Meurs was superin- 
tmding the removal of a quantity of gunpowder^ an ex- 
I^ofion took place^ by which he was so severely injured 
that he survived only a few days ; and the states imme- 
diately requested that De Vere would take entirely upon 
Umself a charge which he was originally destined to 
share with another. Ambition and talent^ it is said^ 
particularly among military men^ go for the most part 
together. De Vere needed few persuasions to pre- 
vdl with him in a case where^ though there might be 
great difficulties to be surmounted^ there was the prize 
of hig^ renown to be earned. He accepted the com- 
mand without hesitation ; and reinforcing his own little 
oorpe with seven companies of infantry and twelve cor- 
ndi or weak troops of cavalry^ he made dispositions to 
penetrate^ either by guile or force, through the enemy*s 



Having completed his arrangements, De Vere set out 
in the direction of Caleti, a fort on the Rhine, built by 
Schenk *, immediately opposite to Rees. At this place, 
which was distant from Bergh five or six leagues, a 
Dumber of carriages had been collected, all of which 
were laden with provisions and stores for the distressed 
garrison ; and though the intervening country was every 
where exposed, De Vere made no delay in transporting 
hla convoy thither. He set out immediately after night- 
£dl; and encouraging his men to more than common 
exertions, arrived in rear of the enemy's lines just as 
the morning began to break. Without a moment's pause, 
hii people, whom he had formed as they came up, were 

• One of the moct extraordinjirj Adventurm that erer lived ; a leoood 
Dugald Dalcettjr, who fought on both tides with the same seal, and never 
mee riolatcd an engagement evco when paitliig flrom ooe party to anoChcc 
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ordered to charge. They did so with luch impetaodt) 
that the besiegera were at once swept aaide ; and tl 
much-needed supplies were thrown into the place witi 
out the loss of a single wagon. Nor was this al 
having scantily refreshed his men and horses^ this ind 
fatigable officer sallied forth from the very gate ^ 
which he had entered ; and once more cutting his w 
sword in hand through the guards of the trenches^ i 
tired, as he had come, to Caleti. 

The relief thus afforded to Bergh^^ though in 1 
greatest degree seasonable, promised only to defer the c 
day ; for within the compass of a fortnight, intelligei 
reached De Vere that the garrison was again as mi 
distressed as ever. He learned, at the same time, t 
reinforcements had joined the investing corps, and t 
count Mansfeldt himself was hourly expected with 
victorious army from Brabant De Vere felt that if 
place were to be further stored at all, not a moment ou 
to be lost in effecting the service : he accordingly cc 
municated with the civil authorities of the province, i 
having received their sanction to act as it might to him 
appear most expedient, he set about preparing for a seo 
expedition. A few hours served to assemble and load 
wagons ; a few hours more to select and properly eq 
the escort; and on the following morning he began 
march towards the beleaguered town. 

On a former occasion De Vere had deceived his c 
mies by following both the longest and the most expc 
route ; while, trusting more to rapidity of movement t 
to the weight of his column, he had adventured upon 
enterprise with a very slender escort. Now, his mod 
acting was different. Along the course of the river 
a path, rugged, indeed, and occasionally broken, wh: 
as it approached Bergh, became shaggy with underwc 
and here and there crossed by streams. By this p 
he resolved to march; and though it would neccssa 
carry him within musket-shot of Loo, a castle or str 
redoubt possessed by the Spaniards, he determined 
effect his object in open day. His convoy consisted 
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about 500 English and as many Dutch infantry^ of 50 
English cavaby, and 100 Netherlanders^ as well as a 
eoapie of field pieces^ and a considerable train of cars 
and sumpter horses^ with their drivers properly equipped. 
These he distributed into an advanced guards a main 
body^ and a rear guard ; and placing the wagons in the 
centre betweoi the Dutch and English infantry^ the 
whole set forward. 

They had accomplished the greater part of their jour- 
ney^ and were already within a few miles of Bergh^ when^ 
on approaching the wood near Loo, the advance found 
themsdves suddenly galled by a fire of musketry from 
the thickets. At the same moment the enemy were 
seen to pour from the fort in such numbers, as to leave 
no doubt of the presence of a force very superior to that 
of the ordinary garrison; while their style of movement 
indicated a disposition not so much to intercept, as to 
dose upon the convoy so soon as it should become en- 
tingled in the wood. De Vere instantly reinforced his 
idfanced guard with the larger portion of his musketeers: 
thoK he directed to drive in the enemy's skirmishers 
from die edge of the defile ; while the pikemen pressing 
on should dear the lane itself, and open a secure road both 
fat the cavalry and baggage. The musketeers fought 
hravdy ; they not only cleared the thickets, but pushed 
bsck ihe Spaniards upon the castle itself: while the 
Dutch troops, marching at a brisk pace, plunged into 
the narrow defile. They were followed at a long interval 
by die wagons and carmen : these again were succeeded 
by the mass of the English ; the troop of 50 horsemen 
moving bdiind the foot ; while De Vere himself brought 
up the rear with 100 pikemen, and the most expert 
marksmen collected from the skirmishers. 

These dispositions were scarcely completed, when the 
Spanish musketeers, increased to the number of 500, 
once more assailed the convoy. De Vere met them with 
nis gallant rear guard, and, after a good deal of firing, 
beat them back ; but the defile being long and tangled, 
he could not venture to pursue his advantage. He con- 
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tented himsdf, therefore, with pressing them a second 
time into the open country, after which he withdrew rt 
a quick step. But he had not yet traTened' half die 
defile when a shout arose in his rear, — a sufficient iiufi- 
cation that a third attack was arranged. De Vere hid 
kept with himself six drummers and sereral trumpeten. ' 
While he directed his men to continue their march, he • 
caused these to halt and to sound a charge with all their 
might ; and, simple as the stratagem may appear when 
thus described, it produced on this, aa on many odwr 
occasions, the desired effect. The shouts of the pur- 
suers ceased ; they halted, formed up, and stood to re- 
ceive the anticipated shock, thus enabling the English to 
gain upon them a space which was not afterwards lost 
In a word, the defile was threaded, and the open countiy 
attained, without any loss on the part of the conToy. 

The wood from which the English had just emerged 
was low and scraggy, the ground rising somewhat ab- 
ruptly at the farther side. From this elevation De Vere 
now looked back, and beheld a dense mass of troops, 
musketeers and pikemen, supported by many squadrons 
of cavalry, in hot and reckless pursuit. He fdt that 
to be overtaken in a wide and arid plain by numbers 
so superior, would expose his detachment to certain 
destruction. Encumbered with baggage, moreover, and 
somewhat disordered by their late march, he could not 
hope to draw ofi*in time; he determined, therefore, like 
a stag closely run, to stand at bay. A select body of 
pikemen were promptly formed at the gorge of the defile, 
along which the two pieces of cannon were laid : clouds 
of musketeers were thrown on either flank, and advanced 
within the copse ; while the rest received instructions to 
wheel up as a support ; the cavalry alone protecting the 
wagons on their route. And high time it was that 
these dispositions should be made, for the advance of 
the enemy, consisting of 200 pikemen, was already at 
hand. 

The Spaniards, seeing the bold front assumed by 
De Vere^ halted: they had felt the weight of his prowess 
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e, and appeared to doubt the prudence of again 
Dg the txial. This apparent irresolution on their 
gave confidence to the English, of whom their leader 
sees that some were at first amazed ; and De Vere 
Ing them on, they advanced boldly *' to the push of 
' At the same moment the musketeers, throwing 
leir fire, gradually overlapped each flank of the 
y's column. The Spaniards recoiled, and began 
idy to waver, when De Vere's horse, killed by the 
of a pike, fell under him : he lay helpless and en- 
tered in the midst of the fray, one party struggling 
spatch, the other to protect him ; till after receiving 
and in the leg, together with several thrusts through 
Lothes, his people succeeded in extricating him from 
erilous situation. He rose with some difficulty, for 
round was severe ; but well aware that the present 
not a moment at which to consult his own conve- 
*e, he rallied all his strength and again led his 
Ben forward. The enemy retreated for a while in 
. order, facing about from time to time ; but at last 
nie seized them and they fled. Now, then, were the 
lish urged on by their own impetuosity, in a manner 
h. it required dl the management of their leader to 
ain: they kept their ranks, however, with great 
liness ; and falling fiercely upon a second column, 
eartened by the rout of their advance, broke it at a 
. It was to no purpose that a body of 500 cavalry 
re either to force back their own infantry, or to check 
English. Hemmed in on either hand by the thickets, 
could offer no front to De Vere, who plied them with 
>ikes, till he compelled the troopers to abandon their 
es^ and escape as they best could on foot. Finally, a 
e column of not less than 2000 Neapolitans, who 
ght up the rear, dispersed as soon as they beheld the 
ning of the English arms; and a handful of men, who 
n the battle under the impression that they fought 
tafety, remained conquerors over an army ten times 
3 numerous than themselves. 
ut of the total force of 1300 men, which accom« 
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panietl him from lU:r^h, I)c Vere brouglit into ictki 
Uiat (lay not more than 40(). Tluwc were excluiivcly 
KnghHh ; and tlicy did their duty lo effectually, thk 
tliey Hlew upwanU of H(K) of their aasailanti. Yet ii 
tlic victory, romantic aH we nmHt acknowledge it to ba^ 
sufficiently explicable on Hcientiflc principles. De Vcn 
made admirable una of all Iuh arms. He iieized and kept 1: 
an advantage of iMwition, which prevented the enemy ^ 
from op)>oiunK to him, at any moment^ a front more ex. j' 
tended than Iuh own ; while lie followed up hii fint nic* ' . 
ccHH with a ]>romptitude which left no leisure for recovery. ■;: 
Yet he wsm not hurried, by tlie excitement of victory, y 
into any ranh or lieadHtrong movement. On the con- , 
trary, Iuh men were not only kept from straggling,^! ■ 
matter of Komewhat difficult accomplishment when foU 
lowing a broken enemy, — but the pursuit itself was ar« - 
rested just where ]irudence required — on a bridge whidl 
croKHi'fl a strc'am at the skirt of tlie wood. Thus was •; 
tile firHt advantage gaine<l by personal prowess, pie* 
served tliroughout by caution and skill; qualities in j 
which it muHt Ix; confessed that his op|ionents exhi- ^ 
bited a deplorable deficiency. 

Having reKted Iuh men in the i)OKition just alluded to, i 
and eolJected a coiiHiderable booty in horses, standards, 
and other warlike trophies, ])e Vere, aH soon as night 
net in, renumed Iuh line of march. No further attempt 
waH made to molent him. ile found his convoy halted 
al)out half way Ixitween the gorge of tlie defile and the 
town, and the whole entered in triumph amid the blaie 
of lightiHl torchcK. liut even now only half his diffi. 
culties were sunnount(>d. it was not intended tliat his 
]>eop]e should remain in Hergh, thuK eating up tlie sup. 
plies which theuiHelveH had brought, while the ]>risoners 
asKured him tliat an army of 1 4,()()() men would oppose 
every endeavour to escajie. J)e Vere, with his usual 
energy, Hct botli moral hazard and pcTNonal inconvenience 
at defiance. Though Kuftering severely from his wound, 
he muKt(>red his jieople at an early hour the following 
morning, and, under cover of a thick fog, quitted the 
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lold establisL themselves on the ramparts; and 
as opened upon them both in front and flank^ 

patience could endure. They precipitately 
, carrying their ladders along with them^ and 
idter in the town. 

ed rather than disheartened by this second re. 

1 Vere gave orders that ft-esh ladders should be 
and made ready to renew the assault as soon 

ess should return. It is not very easy to de- 
tiow the affair might have terminated^ had the 
»f the governor been equal to his means of de- 
nt the arrival of a messenger to propose terms 
ider obviated the necessity of a third attack. 

was given up; and the garrison^ which in 
numbers fell not short of the assadling army^ 

with arms and baggage^ to join count Mans- 

Te was not permitted to linger long in Burick.; 
uke of Parma having returned, prince Maurice 
concentrate his divisions, and the English re- 
rders to take post at Deesburgh. They were 
ated, when a confidential despatch announced 
that the prince intended to invest Zutphen : De 
3 at the same time requested to push forward 
own corps, for the purpose of sweeping the 
)f its cattle and forage, and straitening the 
; and he executed the order not only with effect, 
• a manner peculiar to himself. Adjoining to 
; stood a strong fort, the possession of which 
. materially to forward the siege ; but which, on 
occasion, had cost Leicester a heavy loss ere he 
i in reducing it. Of this De Vere resolved to 
mself master, and he fell upon the following 
t for the purpose : — Having chosen a good 
of lusty and hardy young soldiers, the most of 
e apparelled like the countrywomen of those 
e rest like the men, he sent them forward, car- 
Lskets on their backs, and pistols and daggers 
leir aprons. They travelled in groups of two 
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refusal, be dirided hU little corpt into eight bandi 
lotting two to the attack of each angle; thougl 
reaervea were instructed on no account to move til] 
should receive a signal by beat of drum. This 
he commanded the storming parties to advance; i 
rushed on with great hardihood, and stroTe, but wi 
effect, to surmount the rampart Having waited 1 
saw that their ardour began to cool, and that th< 
rison had nearly expended their ready ammur 
De Vere gave the signal to the reserve, which, h 
down all opposition, entered the redoubt peU 
Three hundred and fifty Spaniards fell in this at 
while the loss on the put of the English exceede 
eighty. 

Having thus delivered Litkenhooven from the i 
veniences of a blockade, De Vere refreshed his 
after which he began his march homewards dirou^ 
county of Cleves. While prosecuting this jounu 
learned that Burick, on the Rhine, with the foi 
joining, had been surprised ; and he resolved to l 
something for their recovery. There was no difl 
whatever in penetrating into Burick, for the tow 
slenderly guarded; but the citadel being capacioui 
provided with a competent garrison, it appeared a hi 
ous matter to attempt its reduction. Neverthele 
attempt was made that very night. Ladders h 
been hastily constructed, were planted soon after 
and the men rushed to the assault with their usu 
trepidity : but the wood proved unsound, the h 
gave way, and the attack every where failed. Nc 
daunted by this repulse, De Vere renewed the es( 
on the following evening. Once more he was un 
nate. Notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the 
— '^ the shot having order, when they came to the 
the ladders, not to enter, but, Uking the top of th* 
for a breast and safeguard, to shoote at the e: 
fighting at the workside, and standing in the hoU 
the bulwark, till the same was cleared of defend 
—•this attack likewise failed. Day dawned er 
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could establish themselves on the ramparts; and 
vgs opened upon them both in front and flank^ 
no patience could endure. They precipitately 
d^ carrying their ladders along with them^ and 
shelter in the town. 

ited rather than disheartened by this second re. 
)e Vere gave orders that fresh ladders should be 
1^ and made ready to renew the assault as soon 
ness should return. It is not very easy to de. 
how the affidr might have terminated^ had the 
of the governor been equal to his means of de. 
but the arrival of a messenger to propose terms 
ender obviated the necessity of a third attack. 
rt was given up; and the garrison^ which in 
r numbers fell not short of the assailing army^ 
1^ with arms and baggage^ to join count Mans. 

'^ere was not permitted to linger long in Burick.; 
duke of Parma having returned, prince Maurice 

concentrate his divisions^ and the English re- 
orders to take post at Deesburgh. They were 
tuated^ when a confidential despatch announced 

1 that the prince intended to invest Zutphen : De 
as at the same time requested to push forward 
18 own corps, for the purpose of sweeping the 

of its cattle and forage, and straitening the 
i; and he executed the order not only with eflfect, 
er a manner peculiar to himself. Acyoining to 
n stood a strong fort, the possession of which 
id materially to forward the siege ; but which, on 
>r occasion, had cost Leicester a heavy loss ere he 
ed in reducing it. Of this De Vere resolved to 
limself master, and he fell upon the following 
tnt for the purpose : — Having chosen a good 
r of luaty and hardy young soldiers, the most of 
he apparelled like the countrywomen of those 
be rest like the men, he sent them forward, car- 
baskets on their backs, and pistols and daggers 
their aprons. They travelled in groups of two 
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anil tlirce together^ till they arriyed about dawn aft Ar 
river, where, cloflc beside the gate of the fort, thqrtft 
down as if waiting for tlie arrival of a ferry boat Ml 
suspicion that tliey were other than they appeared nw 
among the garrison : they opened the gate aa usual, kt 
down the briflge, and went forth in numbers to oonvoK 
with tlie supposed country .people, who ran forward wilk 
loud laughter, as if to meet them, till they had giiiwl 
tlie coverc<l way ; they tlicn drew their weapons^ sdicd 
tlie guard, and maintained themselves in the ardiwi| 
till a IxKly of troofM, which had been moved silently to 
tlieir support, arrived. Thus was the castle taken; whik 
Zutphen, which depended upon it as a principal bulwail, 
surrendere<l after a very feeble resistance. 

Zutphen having fallen, and Deventer opened its gata» 
prince Maurice, followed by the English under De VcRi 
marched into Friesland, wliere he employed himself dur- 
ing sometime in theriHluctionof numerousfortifiedplaeea 
In his career of conquest he was suddenly interrupted Iqr 
an urgent message from the states-general, who^ hearing 
that the duke of Parma had ininctrated into the Bdtow, 
one of the large islands formed by the rivers Rhine and 
Waal, hastily recalled him. lie hurried back to Axn- 
lu'im, where the Ktates were assembled ; and finding thst 
the duko of I'aniia had actually formed the siege of 
Kosenburg, a castle which protects the ferry of Niroe- 
guen, he crossed the Rhine with the intention of making 
the most of such op])ortunities as might occur. His own 
ex]>ectations, however, seem not to have extended far : 
though there was little dis])arity in point of numbers 
between the two armies^ Maurice not only respected the 
great talents of the duke of Parma, but looked upon 
the ])osition which he had assumed as absolutely unas- 
sailable ; and hence the forward movement was made 
rather to satisfy tlie minds of his own government, than 
with any hojK* that either Kosenburg or Nimeguen could 
l)e saviul. "Widely different were the views and antid- 
j)ations of De A'ere. Full of ardour and enterprise^ he 
devoted night and day to the observing of the enemy's 
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tons and the fomuug of plans ; nor did any great 
apse ere the latter were brought to bear in a 
not less satisfactory to the states than creditable 
deviser. 

lostile armies lay at this time within four or Aye 
miles of each odier^ the one spreading along the 
nk of the Waal^ the other over the left bank of 
le. Two roads of ordinary communication be- 
imeguen and Amheim led directly from camp 
; the one a narrow and elevated causeway^ the 
)ader and sunken amid swamps. They were 
imed in by woods and marshes^ the latter of 
>re in winter impassable ; and they united into 
e distance of about half a mile from the head- 
of the Dutch camp. It had not escaped the 
on of De Vere, that the enemy appeared parti. 
ialous of the command of these roads ; not a 
lid be sent out from prince Maurice's lines which 
^d to beat back ; and more than once their ca- 
l pursued the fugitives up to the very outposts, 
proposed to turn this jealousy to good account; 
Qg explained his scheme to the general in chief, 
ved Ws highness's sanction^ he proceeded with- 
' to carry it into execution, 
hing more than half way between the two camps, 
r and more circuitous road was bisected by a 
cross which a bridge was thrown ; on either side, 
ets were more than ordinarily dose, furnishing 
i cover for infantry, at the same time that they 
ally impervious to horse. Toward^dus post 
led his English division, consisting of 12b0 foot 
cavalry ; and having reached it a little before 

distributed his people as follows : — One half 
fantry he halted in a woody fen a quarter of a 
ear of the bridge, the other half he threw into 
ts on each side of the bridge itself; while the 

the cavalry, with the exception of 200 of the 
nted, he drew up on the road in communication 
more remote ambuscade. These 200 light hone^ 
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flgnin, werr ncnt on with nnlrrn to rlriTe htack the meSff' 
CJivfllry picW'tR ufKiri tfio inain gusrrl of infantry, ll'' 
thfn, Aftrr Krnirin^ nn many jiriftoncTfi m pomdbfei ^ 
If tire : if promptly followpri, they were to come in ^ 
fl|irrrl ; if othrrwiw, they wore to march at a footpaetj 
milking in Hthrr canr no halt till they xhoald have puirf 
the niofft forwAffl of tfie roncealefl l^attalionR. All ^ f 
it will be neen, wan (1r»ne under the expectation that dM •§" 
enemy would follow the retreating hofRemen with catalr^ r 
alone, of whom, rofyjK'd up in a narrow lane between twl r 
bfHli^'ft of pi Icemen, and mowed down from either fltol '^ 
by a muftketry fire, a vvry Mtiftfactory account might bl j 
given ; Init f )e Vere waK not po blinded by hia own hopM { 
or wiRheK m to leave other precautionary meaadres ntif^» i 
]erted. He felt that the enemy might take him in Ui " 
own Rnare, were the elevated cauHeway Jefl unguarded 2 % 
he therefore recjuested prince Maurice to occupy the po«t - 
of junction in force; while he hlmftelf Mood ready, in the 
event of bin trooprR returning unpuraued, to fall back ^ 
without delay u|K»n hia Kup]K>rt. >- 

In every respect the event justified theae M]dier.likf r 
calcidationn. De Vere's cavalry returneil at a foot pace; 
and, without the loss of a moment, he broke up from Ui *. 
aniMificade, and niarchrd back to the spot where the two • 
roflds met. lie hnd just time to thnrw hia infantry 
undrr the screen of some brushwood considerably in aiL - 
vance of prince Maurice's line, when certain videttes came 
galloping from the front with intelligence that a large 
!)ody of the duke of Parma's horse were Advancing. Prince 
Maurice had brouglit to the front a>K)ut 800 caralien, - 
full of courage, and anxiotis to exhibit their prowess. 
These no sooner hen rd of the approach of the enemy, - 
than they set nil su)M)rdination at defiance, and in direct 
opposition to the entreaties lK)th of De Vere and of their ^ 
own chief, they rushed forward to meet them. Aa they 
passed in great confusicm, De Vere observed to his 
officers, " that they wotild return faster than they went:" 
nor was he deceivefl in this anticipation. Their fierce . 
but disorderly charj^e being met l^y men not less brave, 
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oore steady than themselyes^ totally failed; and in 
linutes they came pouring back, '' with the enemy 
ir heels laying on them." Though yexed at the 
1 frustration of his plan, De Vere made no delay 
rieving the fortune (^ the day. The enemy were 
ted to continue the pursuit till their impetuosity 
1 them within a few feet of the infantry, when, on 
n signal, both musketeers and pikemen furiously 
d them. Their loss, in the space of a few mo« 
was tremendous ; indeed, the mere fragments of 
I choicest cavalry corps ever returned to the duke of 
*% camp. The result of this skirmish (for such alone 
« days would it be reckoned) aflfected the duke of 
with serious alarm. Upwards of 500 of his best 
ere taken, besides several officers of rank and dis. 
a ; while the enterprising spirit in which the afikir 
iginated, appeared to him capable of executing 
nd still more daring devices. He instantly raised 
ge ; and passing the Waal a few miles above Ni* 
D^ retreated '^with more dishonour than in any 
that he had undertaken in these warres." 
m the year 1591^ when the above exploit was 
ned, up to 1596', there is a blank in the personal 
' of sir Francis de Vere. All that we know con. 
% him is, that in 1592 he was elected member of 
oent for the borough of Leondnster ; but whether 
oted any portion of his time to the discharge of 
ies as a statesman, our researches have not enabled 
iscertain. Judging from the character of the man, 
er, we are inclined to believe that so long as there 
mour to be acquired in the field, no consideration 
rer would induce him to abandon it ; and hence 
m to the opinion that he took a share in all the 
operations which went on throughout this interval 
Low Countries. Be this, however, as it may, it 
sin that he still continued in the service of the 
; and that when the celebrated expedition against 
was determined on by Elizabeth s ministers^ he 

L 2 
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WM nealkd from the Low Coimttlai ftrllie pofi 
loiniiur it 

S?erf leader of biitorjr it swim ^bat, indiei 
of Merdi, 1596, tbe ardidiiktf Albert evdfoalofAi 
who had foceeeded to the govenment of die 8| 
Nedicrhuidt, tmder the pretenee of raklag die 6 
La Fcfe^ lat down^ after a ladden andimeipeelBdi 
with 15^000 men, befneCalaia. Alarmed liy the pr 
whidi the reduction of that pkoe held oo^ Bl 
exhibited every indination to incooiir it; ihK% 
extreme desire to re-annex it to the WngHah tn\ 
daoed her to ttipnlate with the Frendi monar 
termi to whidi he loomed to aoeede. The eouei 
waa, that a good deal of mmeceiaary ddaj oeo 
and that De Vere, who 1 id been commanded to 1 
aqoadron flDed with troops to Boulogne, whence 1 
to proceed with rdnforoements to Calaia, readi 
pkee of rendefTOOi only in time to learn diat the 
had already anrrendered. Upon this, air Frauds < 
the diannd to Dorer, wliere he fSmmd a numeral 
waiting for a fair wind, in order to proceed again 
point on the coast of Spain. 

The expedition in question originated, as ewer] 
knows, in the suggestions of lord Howard of Effin 
high admiral of England. Holding at nought ihi 
policy which prompted his mistress to husband ] 
sources for defensive war, he urged the prudence 
as the glory of attacking the enemy in his own 
and he at length succeeded, in spite of the opposi 
Burleigh, in wringing from Elizabeth a reluctan 
sent. Fifteen thousand men were accordingly d 
to assemble at Plymouth, for the conveyance of w 
fleet of 150 sail was prepared, and to the comm; 
each department some of the most illustrious offi* 
the day were set apart. Lord Howard himself, a 
by sir Walter Ralegh, assumed the guidance 
fleet ; the land forces were headed by the gallant 
Essex ; while sir Francis de Vere was nominated 
rank q£ lieutenant-general, with the proud title < 
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I anangements being completed, the fleet weic^ed 
tsldng his passage in the ship of the lieu, 
that he x t profit by the oonTenation 
wbose knowledge m mflitary matters stood, ss it 
10 stsndy at the hig^iest Two days' sailing 
'dMm only to Rye ; a tecGons and very inoon. 
;wraigation; beeai troops, though doabtless 

could not be e: cted to be in a state fiir im- 
flsrric^ seeing tnas there were no experienced 
en the i^ot to prepare them. To binder the ne- 
iwlly of fbrdier delay after the fieet should have arrived 
iM liie place of lendexyoos, De Vere was landed here. 
le hastened by the ahortest route to Plymouth ; and 
Mad sodi diligence in training and providing for the 
wifnils of the men, that when the day of embark. 
alMNi came, every thing like bustle was avoided. Nor 
was this sn : while the embarkation went on, sir Francis 
yqnnaded the commander in chief to draw up a written 
isde of regulations, by which all questions touching 
incedency should be determined ; and every officer, no 
■alter what his rank mi^t be, furnished with an inM" 
fiUe gvide to his duty. 
On the 10th of June this powerful armament put to 
and on the 1st of July arrived at the mouth of 
bay. The shipping cast anchor as close to the 
fnmontory of St Sdiastian as the shosl water would 
allow, and immediately swung their boats overboard 
Vitb liie avowed intention of landing. After a good 

L 3 
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deal of contultation, however, during which the gei 
atsemhled in one ship, the admirals in another^ 
sir Walter Ralegh passed to and fro hetween thi 
was finally determined that the entrance to the 
should first of all he forced, and the Spanish fleet/ 
to the number of 50 sail lay across, he driven fro 
moorings. De Vere, eager to lead the way on on 
ment as he had ever done on the other, instantly c 
cahle. The whole of that night he heat off and oi 
dom passing heyond long gun-shot from the enem^ 
hence, when the signal to engage was made on d 
lowing morning, no man obeyed it more promptly 
he. We cannot pause to describe an action, the ( 
of which belong rather to the naval than the m 
history of England : it is su£Scient to observe, t 
ended in the total defeat of the Spaniards ; and tl 
contributing to the accomplishment of that end, I> 
exhibited the same reckless gallantry which distingi 
him on all similar occasions. 

Many of the enemy's vessels being driven on 
some hurnt, and some taken, it was determined 
generals to leave the remainder to the disposal < 
seamen ; while they themselves, at the head of thei 
forces, should disembark. The landing is quaint 
graphically described by De Vere in his Commeni 
— " On the right hand, in an even front, with a 
petent distance betwixt the boats, were ranged tl 
regiments first named*, the other three f on the 
so that every regiment and company of men were 
together with their colonels and chief officers in i 
pinnaces, some in the head of the boats, some at 
to keep good order. The general himself, with hii 
in which it pleased him to have me attend him 
some other boatful of gentlemen adventurers and 
men to attend his person, moved a pretty distance 
the rest, whom at a signal given with a drum frc 
boat, the rest were to follow according to the m 

* Essex's regiment and his own. 

f Those of sir Christopher Blunt, sir Thomas Gcrrard^ and sir ( 
CliilbKl. 
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e of the sound of the said drum^ which they wen 
?e in the dashing of their oars; and to that end 
IS a general silence^ as well of warlike instru* 
s otherwise : which order heing duly followed^ 
)s came altogether to the shore and were landed, 
inl rq^iments embattled at an instant without 
•unter at all ; the Spaniards, who the day before 
ved themselves with troops of horse and foot on 
: as resolved to impeach our landing being dear, 

towards the town." 

point at which this disembarkation was effected 
bed by De Vere as '^ lying between Puntal and 

in other words, the troops made good their 
I mile and a half to the eastward of the city, and 
t distance from the narrow neck of land which 

one portion of the Isle of Leon with the 
The town being strongly fortified with walls, 
^tended from sea to sea, and not more than 2000 
ing as yet gained the shore, it was deemed im. 
to attempt any thing further than the occupation 
renient ground on which to establish an encamp- 
But as the column advanced into the interior, a 
olicy was adopteil, of which Yh Vere is confessed 
lands to have been the instigator. Perceiving 
)f people — some on foot, others on horseback — 
from the island into the town, by a road which 
the opposite side of the promontory, De Vere 
d the propriety of cutting off this line of com- 
ion by occupying the tongue with a portion of 
:lish troops. Essex, without a moment's delay, 
. the recommendation. Sir Conniers Clifford, at 
1 of three regiments, was despatched on this 

while the rest, amounting in all to something 
I 1000 men, drew on with Essex and De Vere 
head. 

ley approachetl, the Spaniards were seen ranged 

e array without the ditch, *' witli cornets and 

displayetl, and thrusting out some loose horse 

t, as it were, to provoke a skirmish.** No ex^ 

L 4 
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pecUtion had hitherto been nourished that a plieerf 
auch imi)ortancc could be reduced^ except hy the regnkr 
process of siege ; but I)e Vere^ so soon as he '' maiU'j 
their faHhion/' conceived hope of a speedier gaining thi 
town tlian they intended. " These men/' said he ti 
lord Khhox, " now standing in battel before the ditdi, 
will show and make the way for us into the town tliii 
nighty if tliey be well handled;" and the nuxle of 
" handling them well" he was not slow in proponnding. 
The entire management of the business was in oons^ 
qucnce committed to him ; and the perfect success whidi 
attended his mana^uvres afforded the best testimony to 
the judgment in which tliey originated. 

The approach to (/adiz in this direction was then, md 
to a certain extent continues still, to lead through IIh, 
midst of a succession of sandy hillocks, well adapted to 
the puq)08e of concealing small bodies of troops, though 
quite inadequate to mask the movements of luge 
columns. De Vere told off his little corps into thne 
divisions ; one consisting of 200, another of 800, and 
the third of 400 or perhaps 500 men. The first, led on 
by sir John Wingfield, was directed to push boldly upon 
tlie Spaniards, and to engage them in a hasty skirmish; 
tlie Kecond, lender tlie orders of sir Matthew Morgan, 
was commanded to follow the advance at a moderate 
interval, but not on any account whatever to close to 
its front till the convenient moment should arrive ; while 
the third and last, acting entirely as a reserve, was kept 
well in hand, under the immediate guidance of Essex 
and De Vere. When each offi cer had fully learned his part, 
the advanced guard, if it may be so termed, pushed on. 
They were immediately and furiously attacked, as De 
Vere had anticipated ; and retreating in apparent con- 
fusion, drew the Spaniards after them till they reached a 
little hillock behind which Morgan lay concealed. In- 
stantly Morgan's corps charged ; upon which the garrison^ 
like men taken by surprise, fled with a degree of preci. 
pitation which rendered them quite incapable of rallying 
even under the guns of the town : tliey plunged into tho 
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Btch^ which^ though deep fnd wide^ was dry ; they 

Krambled as they best could up the face of the un- 

icarped rampart^ and they were promptly followed in 

^oth moYements by the English^ to whom the proba- 

tnlity of such an occurrence had been distinctly explained. 

In the mean time the reserve^ moving briskly forward^ 

bad thrown themselves likewise into the fosse. While a 

^rtion aided their comrades in scaling the main wall^ a 

■nail but select band^ under an officer of tried courage^ 

sieved silently along the ditch till they came to a place 

destitute of guards^ though more than ordinarily acces- 

riUe. Through this they made good their entrance; 

and advancing boldly towards the scene of action^ they 

^eedily cleared the rampart of its defenders. Pell-mell 

ifae asMilants now rushed in ; all order and control was 

lost on one side as well as on the other; and the battle 

laged hand to hand from one street to another^ tiU the 

narket-place was finally gained. 

Of this inevitable consequence to an assault thus con- 
ducted, De Vere had not been regardless. With the 
eodness and discretion which gave a tone to his bravery^ 
he had hitherto kept aloof, holding about himself a com- 
pact band of 300 men : he now moved these forward in 
dense array; and meeting stragglers only, lie bore down 
aU opposition even where the weight of numbers was 
decidedly against him. He stormed and took the town 
hall, into which a considerable body of the garrison had 
thrown themselves ; he compelled a still more numerous 
farce to surrender in the abbey of St. Francis ; and he 
80 alarmed a battalion which had shut themselves up in 
fort St. Philip, that they agreed, when summoned, to open 
the gates. Thus by his good conduct was a conquest 
secured, the first attainment of which may he traced to 
his gallantry ; for, except the battalion which imme- 
diately followed himself, there were not, within ten 
minutes from the assault, forty men in one mass through, 
out the entire compass of the city. 

Of the praiseworthy forbearance exercised on this 
occasion by the conquerors, — a virtue the more to be 
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foiniiiciiihfljN'cauM* in thuiu* dayi it wm rtrc,— tlu're in 
ffw of our rfiiilrrH who can U* igiiorAiiL A contribuUoi 
wftH, inilti'd, Ifviitl u)m)Ii tin* inliabitaiiU, aiid • ooniii 
flfmblf lNM)ty lu'quintl, ehii'fly by tliv pluudirr of |iublie 
|irojirrty ; but not ii iiiiiKl«; life* won t«lu*ii in colli blood, 
nor bill I a hingli* feniulc! to conipUin tluU hIic bad wt 
fcrffl violence or iuHult from an Kngliuli Hokllor. The 
woMifn vrvn; on tbu contrary, M*iit under a gOKtd to i 
plan* of naffty ; while the men, after giving aecurity for 
tlieir raiiM)m> were, to the nuinfjer of 5()00 or 6000| 
fliHmiHHed. A diffrreiice of opinion now aroao among 
tiu* leailerK of the KngliNb hotit, toueJiing tlic luwi to 
which their victory ought to In* turni*d. Do Veru in. 
HiHted u|Niii the giMifJ policy of retaining tlic town, and 
otti-nii witii 44NN) nuin to ilefeml it agidnat all tli« power 
of Hjiuin *: but hiH opinion waa ovcr-nileil; and it wu 
deti'rmin<il in the end to withdraw, after burning tlu; 
houiH'N, and, im far aM ndght \k: practicable, dianiantiing 
the walla. Oudisc won in conm'quenc^* re<lucc*d to a heap 
of aHhea ; and tlie artillfry, witli aH many aton** a« were 
judged worthy of removal, Miig carried on board of aldp, 
the troopN h'iNtiri'ly re.em burked, t 

\Vhil«? the laiirl forct-H were tlum acquiring lioth lionour 
and proHt,the wtunen, by Home alrange overaiglit, |M*rinit. 
ted itie enemy to M*t fire to a ileet of richly laden galley*, 
whiirti they had previouHJy run on hhore. ( 'hagrined at Uio 
mahid venture, tlie admiral iu)W propoM'd that the urnia- 
menl Khould cruJHi' in Hi'urch of tin* Went India Hi^et, the 
arrival of which on ttie (umnt of Hpuin ndght la* liourly 
exjM'Cted ; but a Ncarcity of jtroviHlona, to which all ma- 

• |!y our liiklorlaim In KfntTdl, llic itrtlri* of kniiitiK Ciuttc U nlmmt fn- 
viirliibly MllriliiiUil to I'^ai'k. l'cilia|M iim M'liliniriiti iiiiKht niTiird with 
Ihtnv itt l)tt Vrri* , lilit IIihI tli(Miio|«<Niui tn liiilii liif |ilMi-i<, it« flljtlril ill UhI 
ti*xl, (itiiif Iriiiii I>c Vi*r<', Mild rrniii hliii hIoiic, wc liAvtt (he l»rat uutlifirUjr 
lor iWMTflllK. Ht'f hill i'ii/ntnrHtuih'», |i i'-. 

j CmiIu, IhouKli inaninnufil liv ii|iWMiiU oC /j<XiO iik'Ii, WM titk'ti UyltH 
ItiNii UWi Tor tliti aii'niiil (livuliiii iiiil nut Mrrivi* till nil oiifMNiiloit had 
ri'iiMil • mill roiiiilitti' roriia, Iimvimk iiiiiirlu-il Iini fur to Uir ri*ar, fiiini* nu( 
up till fair next day. Sir rruiirU (If Vi-rf infoniia ua that '* hit jfot Uirat 
|iriMiiit<ra 1*11 Ihf (M'r4>Miii worth lO,(Njt>iluruia, 011011 1'hiin'hliiNii and \$n» 
klilriit of the coiilriMluliilloii of Ihi* Iiiilli-a, the iHhi'ra two ■lictitiit ktilKbU." 
'Ilii* priM'tin* liy wliicli iiiiliviiiimU wriTi* |i«'riiiittfil tii rNiiMiiii Uittir uwa 
liriMiiiera wm nut iia yet, Ihcri'fort*, ulmiitloiitHl. 
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expeditions were then cruelly liable^ compelled 
leials to refuse their assent. It was^ therefore^ 
i that they should steer for £ngland ; but that 
>uld not ne^ect any favourable opportunity which 
ffer^ while passing along the coast, to harass and 

the enemy. In accordance with this arrange- 
descent took place in the bay below Ferrol ; apd 
n, as well as the whole oounUy adjacent, suffered 

execution. An attempt was made to perform a 
loit in a district adjoining; but the wind blowing 
y on shore, it was abandoned, and the homeward 
indertaken in earnest. FinaUy, about the middle 
1st, the troops disembarked at the Downs, near 
:h, and were, after the fashion of the times, when 
; armies were unknown, immediately disbanded. 
is raiments, which he had brought with him 
3 Low Countries, being sent back to their original 

the remainder, which had been gathered toge- 
' this expedition alone, were dismissed to their 
mes. 

ng spent some of the winter months at court, — an 
»f rare occurrence in the life of this gaUant 
— De Vere returned to the Low Countries; 
be was scarcely established, when he received 
sn's commands to repair to England. A new ex- 
I for the capture of the Spanish West India fleet 
m resolved upon ; and De Vere w^ invited to 
.' aid of his talents towards the accomplishment 
sirable an undertaking. His treatment on this 
I was not, however, such as an officer of his ex- 
,' and character might have fairly expected. In 
ick upon Cadiz he had served as lieutenant- 
— an office to which the honorary distinction of 
rshal was usually attached : he now found that 
>imtjoy had received the former appointment ; 
' by the express desire of the queen, or the solicit- 
f Essex, he was left to form his own conjecture. 
'. conducted himself under the slight, — for sufh it 
ionably was, — ^in the best spirit of loyalty and pa«k 



is true, in their public capacities ; and, as f ar ai 
dvilities were concerned, no cliangc in their m 
portment might be perceived ; but they no loi 
versed, as they formerly had done, witli free 
was the slightest confidence ever aftiTwards 
between them. 

On the 9th of July, l/Jf)?, this celebratetl e 
quitted Plymouth, with a naval force which 
bended not less than 150 sail, and an army a 
to full 8000 men. Its avowed object was, 
destruction of the Spanish marine, whether at 
Corunna bay, or scattered elsewhere along t 
and, secondly, as we have already stated, the ( 
the West India squadron, of which the arrival 
this season be daily anticipated. But from 
mencement to the end of the enterprise, mii 
and misfortunes alone, attended it. In latiti 
storm arose, which utterly dispersed the fleet, a 
the several captains to bear back, each as he b 
to Plymouth. There the exhaustion of his i 
duced^the general to discharge the whole of tl 
with the exception of a thousand men whom 
had brought over from the Low Countries ; 
entire month elapsed ere a calm, which hucc< 

temn would nmrnit. tlipm tn nut in «<•« Kf 
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^cfa an parties felt to be the reverse of immoderately 
tbrnishecL The safety of £ngland, likewise^ could not^ 
h was contended, be duly provided for, were this, the 
Biin fleet of the realm, removed to a distance; and 
lience it was finally settled that the original design should 
be pursued, with a reversion, if we may so express our- 
lehnes, in favour of another. Should matters fall out 
unpropitiously on the north coast of Spain, the Azores 
B^t be visited, where the chances were at least equal 
that the devoted squadron would be intercepted at its 
eostomary anchorage. 

A second time the fleet set sail ; and, as if fortune had 
decreed that from the very outset the voyage should 
bring difficulties along with it, the ship in which Essex 
took his passage sprung a leak. With infinite labour it 
was stopped, though not till sir Walter Ralegh's division 
bad separated from the rest ; while, before a re-union 
could be effected, the whole of the north of Spain was 
alarmed^ and the shipping and forts along die coast 
]daced in a posture of defence. It was now resolved to 
bear up at once for the Azores ; but the same evil for. 
tone which attended them elsewhere, continuetl to baffle 
diem. The Spanish fleet actually arrived in the midst 
of the cluster of islands, while the British squadron was 
scattered here and there, for the purjwse of refreshment, 
and found shelter in the harbour of Terceira ere an 
effective pursuit could be attempted. De Vere, indeed, 
with three other captains, hung upon their rear, cannon- 
ading rather for the purpose of warning their friends 
than annoying their enemies: but one vessel only, a 
nnall frigate laden with cochineal, fell into the hands 
of the English. 

At the suggestion of De Vere, an attempt was now 
made to cut out the Spaniards from their anchorage : 
the boats were, however, discovereil, and heavily firetl 
upon from the shore, and drew off* without effecting any 
thing. The idea of landing in force, and taking pos. 
session of the works by which the harbour was defended, 
was next brought forward; but a scarcity of fresh water 
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induced the ^iicral to rejpct the propoution^ at aUetoil 
till the vcRtieU should have Hupplied themselTes. The 
fleet accordingly bore up for St. Michael's^ leaving onlf 
a light Miuadron to watch the enemy ; where^ after lomi 
hesitation, a (liHcmbarkation took place on the beach 
below Villa Franca. Here I>e Vere, to whom the oob. 
niand of tlic land forces was intrusted, found a frah 
opportunity to display his skill in the arrangement oft 
plan, though the folly of his subalterns hindered hin 
from bringing his troops into action, under the favDur- 
ablc circumstances on which he had a right to calculatei 
After the watering was complete, and all except 500 
men were returned to the transports, a sentinel, posted 
on the top of the church-tower, gave notice that a hearj 
column was approaching. DeVere immediately d^ 
tached thirty men to a chapel about half a mile in 
advance on the Ponto del Gada road. He posted thirty 
more midway between tliem and the town ; commanding 
the former to retire upon the latter so soon as they had 
given a volley, while both should flee in apparent oon- 
fusion, whenever the enemy showed a disposition seri- 
ously to attack them. By this means he expected to 
draw the enemy forward to a strong position, which he 
occupied in and about the town ; where, though inferiw 
in point of numbers by six to one, he anticipated a great 
an(l almost bloodless victory. Unfortunately, the com- 
manders of the advanced parties so far mistook the spirit 
of their instructions as to maintain their posts with 
obstinacy; and the Spaniards^ ovcr.rating the strength of 
their opponents, never advanced beyon(l the chapel. 

Having stood to his arms through tlic remainder of 
the day, l)e Vere began, after dark, to send his people 
on board the boats; and long before dawn the whole had 
quitted Uie land. But no result of imi)ortancc ensued. 
Essex would not venture to storm the castle of St Mi- 
chael's, though he hovered for some days al)out the bay ; 
and, at last, a gale arose, whicli swept the English fleet 
far to leeward. At the same time Uic Spaniards, elud- 
ing the vessels which watched them, put to sea ; and the 
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ti(m, having totally failed to accomplish any dung, 
ed &om whence it set out. 
s miserable conclusion^ where so much had been 
•ated^ brought upon Essex one of those bursts of 
lispleasure to which, during his short and irregu- 
eer, he was periodically subject. His enemies, — 
ey were both numerous and powerful, — industri- 
ast upon him the entire blame of the failure ; and 
; forbidden to ^ow himself at court. De Vere, 

contrary, was received with marked distinction^ 
een entering into the particulars of the enterprise 
er usual loquacity ; but that high-minded soldier 
led to avail himself of the temporary disgrace of 
leral for the purpose of advancing his own interests. 
d purposely declined to visit Essex till after he 

have presented himself at court; and he now 
50 boldly in favour of the accused nobleman, that 
ipletely removed the impression which his enemies 
ade. ^^ This office I performed to his lordship," 
e, '' to the greeving and bitter incensing of the 
ry party against me, when, notwithstanding I had 
3red (as is aforesaid) in my reconcilement his 
[p*s coldnesse of affection to me, and had plainly 
y lord himself mine own resolution, in which I 
•rsisted, not to follow his lordship any more in the 
; yet to make a full return as I could for the 
avour the world supposed his lordship bore me^ 
; more to incurre the opinion of ingratitude than 
dice of any enemies, how great soever, which the 
y of truth could procure me." 
Vere's honourable conduct in this matter failed 
bring along with it a just reward. At his own 
y, — feebly supported, indeed, by the interests of 
who, though personally hostile to Essex, could not 
nire the generous bearing.of his advocate, — ^he was 
ted to the government of Brille, whither, in the 

of September, he removed, with the rank of ge- 
>f the queen's forces employed in the Low Coun- 
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De Vere had resided at Brille aoniething more 
two months^ when the careless pontion of one of 
enemy's corps, which, to the number of 5000 men off 
arms^ occupied the open town of Tumhoult, induced] 
to propose a plan for its destruction. The 
was well received by the states; and prince M 
being instructed to carry the design into ezecutioD^ i| 
sued orders for the prompt assembling of an aimy. 
complete the numbers requisite^ he was compelled 111 
withdraw largely from the garrisons of Brille, Fhuhioi^! 
and other places along the coast: nevertheleas the move- 
ments of Uie several detachments were so well time^ 
and the secret so faithfully kept, that 6000 in&ntry, 
with 1000 horse, reached Gertrundenburgh from diL 
ferent quarters almost at the same moment. That ni^ 
sufficed for the general distribution of the troops inH 
battalions. Sir Francis de Vere and sir Robert Sidney— 
the one governor of Brille, the other of Flushing— signed 
to divide the English contingent between them; and die 
following morning, by early dawn, the whole army hega 
its forward movement. 

The troops marched all day, and arrived a little be- 
fore dark within a league of Turnhoult. Here they 
halted, having ascertained from their scouts that the 
enemy were still ignorant of their approach ; and hese 
the plan of operations was finally settled. It was ar. 
ranged that the honour of leading the van should be 
assigned to the English, strengthened by the addition oi 
prince Maurice's guards and a few select companies oi 
Dutch ; that the advance should take place as soon as 
daylight returned ; that the towTi, if still in the occupa- 
tion of the enemy, should be first bombarded, and then 
stormed; but that, in all other respects, the assailant! 
should be guided by circumstances. " The night w« 
very cold," says De Vere, '' and the men being generally 
without cover, a good deal of suffering was endured.' 
In modern times this would have been accounted inevi* 
table, seeing that the possibility of a surprise was con- 
templated ; and De Vere appears to have strongly urge^ 
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iine of mndi Uj duoQ^ an endoted eotrntrj, eTcn 
Vere's feefale adTaneed guard did aome ezecudoo. 

fire of the miiakeCeen reached to the ooliiiiin of 
men ; and hia little aqnadnm a{^»earing from time 
irealen a cfaaige, indooed the enemy, by whom their 
bera were nnknowiiy to make occaaional halts and 
latioiis. Now, howerer, the caae waa difierent. 
r had gained a heath, which meaaored six miles in 
til. hr three or aomething more than three in width : 

dua not a tree nor a ahrob floorished ; and here 
ra« ooold not hope to prodnoe the smallest impres- 
, bj a display of hia weakness, rather than ot hia 
tgdL He eoidd only aend hia *' shots" ramid the 
■ of die open plain, among some tall trees by which 
aa bounded, directing them to keep np tbdr fire 
sr aa a aignal to their friends than for any other 
loae ; while with his handfbl of horse he rode as 

to the doaing files of the enemy as a due attention 
ia own safety would allow. 

1w enemy, who had hitherto laboured under an im. 
Bon that they were followed by a heavy column both 
orse and foot, no sooner beheld how the case stood, 

diey assumed an attitude of perfect confidence. 
T formed their infantry into thick masses, covering 

flank with their cavalry, and so marched on with- 
paying the slightest heed to De Vere's repeated 
onstrations. In this order the retreat waa conti- 
i till rather more than half the moor had been tra- 
ed, when sixteen troops of Dutch horse showed 
ndves advancing at '^ a good round pace," consider. 

to the right, as it were coasting die skirts of the 
1. The enemy became again seriously alarmed; 

quickened thrir pace, and had well nigh gained 
extremity of the heath, when De Vere, who knew 

die only diance of victory lay in attacking them 
they oonld screen themselves in an enclosed country, 
imaged his people to fresk exertions. They dosed 
fly upon the devoted infantry, whom their own 
e Ibrsook : aome squadrons gained their flank, aone 
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keteert, of whom 9OO were promptly aflbrded : he 
dosdy reconnoitred the stresm ; and flndhig that the ( 
practicable ford lay at a great diatance from the hi£^i 
he determined at all hazards to force the hrMge. Ff 
thii purpose, he commenced a brisk tiraiUade from oM 
bank of the stream to the other, under cover of wkiA;] 
a few resolute men drew on. They advanced at finkj 
cautiously, and one by one, sheltering themselves asduy 
best could behind audi bushes and stimted trees as fca-i 
thered their own position; till, having readbed the 
extremity of the bridge and collected together, tfaey pr»: 
pared for the grand rush. It was executed with flin- 
gular boldness, and perfect success ; for the oppositi 
bank was won with the loss of three men killed, and 
six or seven wounded. 

Into a half.finished redoubt, which he found aboBt 
100 yards from the bank, De Vere ipstantly threw hit 
infantry, while he caused his cavalry to pass by a fiord 
lower down, which was not defended. This done, hi? 
put himself at the head of a few mounted attendants; 
and pursuing at a round trot, soon descried the enemy's 
rear guard in full retreat, but in exceUent order. Thef 
marched leisurely and in masses, halting from time to 
time, as if for the purpose of securing the progress of 
their wagons, till they disappeared amid the windingji 
of a narrow path, hemmed in on either hand by brush, 
wood. De Vere saw that now was his time to act, or 
never. He ordered up his 200 musketeers, whom he 
scattered among the cover on both flanks ; whfle he him. 
self, with seventeen or eighteen horsemen (the whole of 
his cavalry force), occupied the high road. A sharp 
skirmish immediately began, which lasted without in- 
termission during the space of not less than four hours. 

While thus warmly engaging the enemy, who con- 
tinued their retreat, first tlirough the narrow lane, and 
then across a wide moor, De Vere sent repeated and 
urgent messages to prince Maurice, pointing out, that ii 
he failed in bringing on a general action soon, the op- 
portunity of so doing would be taken away. So long ai 
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ine of mirdi Uj throng^ an endosed oountry, even 
ITere's feefale adTaneed guard did some execudon. 
fire of the mu^eteen reached to the column of 
nen ; and his little squadron appearing from time 
reaten a diaige, induced the enemy^ hy whom their 
tiers were unknown, to make occasional halts and 
atiofis. Now, however, the case was different, 
r had gained m heath, which measured six miles in 
h, by diree or something more than three in width : 
diis not a tree nor a shrub flourished ; and here 
^ere could not hope to ]Ht)duce the smallest impres- 
by m display of his weakness, rather than of his 
gth. He could only send his " shots" round the 
I of the open plain, among some tall trees by which 
IS bounded, directing them to keep up their fire 
r as m signal to their friends than for any other 
oae ; idiile with his handful of horse he rode as 
to the closing files of the enemy as a due attention 
I own safety would allow. 

lie enemy, who had hitherto laboured under an im- 
ion that they were followed by a heavy column both 
irse and foot, no sooner beheld how the case stood, 
Ihey assumed an attitude of perfect confidence. 
' finined their infantry into thick masses, covering 
flank with their cavalry, and so marched on with- 
Mying die slightest heed to De Vere's repeated 
ostrations. In this order the retreat was conti- 
tSl rather more than half the moor had been tra- 
il, when sixteen troops of Dutch horse showed 
idves advancing at '^ a good round pace," consider- 
to the right, as it were coasting die skirts of the 
The enemy became again seriously alarmed; 
quickened their pace, and had well nigh gained 
xtremity of the heath, when De Vere, who knew 
die only diance of victory lay in attacking them 
ley could screen themselves in an enclosed country, 
[raged his people to fresh exertions. They dosed 
ty upon the devoted infantry, whom their own 
fonook : some squadrons gained their flink, 
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hung upon their rrar ; tnd alt, at a ifgnal glTcn, chvfi 
them. Tlip inufik(*t('crfi, aftor a harinlpM liecavie il 
lm*guliir firr, bn>kr and fleil-: the plkpinen Rtood M 
only to Ix? inowrd clown hy " long pistolii dftivefed H 
hand," or, m) Mwn an an oixMiing hail bten made, to Hi 
oi*ivr tht'ir death woiindH from thr broadawonla of Ihl 
troopiTH. TJpwardn of 12000 men were cut to pleon, mI 
the remainder efica|KMl by taking refiige among the woodi^ 
whicli tliey hail alrnofit gainctl, wlien the caralry wfll | 
let loone ui»on them. 

Kvery {K'nton acquainted with tlic erenta of artod • 
warfiire kiiowfi, that to reiitrain fh)m the ardour of I ' 
disorderly piirmiit nquadrona which hare junt hrokcB I '^^ 
body of infantry, in of all the taKkn Imposed upon n ■' 
officer the mont difficult. De Vere, having thus anii- • 
hiluted the eneniy'H foot, entreated and conjured \k . 
cavalry to halt^ — pointing out to them that the enemy'i 
horse wen> imtirt*; and that if charged in their torn, 
while destitute of order, nothing could save them. Ilk : 
commaiidH and entreatieii were alike unavailing. Then : 
was A narrow lane, 0{)ening at either end u])on an extm- 
aive coirinion, down which niiiUituden of tlie routed 
pikenien had fl<'d. Into it the Dutch cavalry plunged 
with a total ahs<*nce of consideration, cutting and slash- 
jng on either hand, or trampling under foot the helplew 
fugitives. De Vere foresaw the result which actually 
befell. Ife therefore gathered round him three we^ 
troojm of Knglish cavalry, with which he prepared to 
support the disorganised Dutch; moving at some distance 
in rear of the throng, and halting on a green plot " jnst 
in the mouth of the streight." He had not long stoo<l 
here, both the fugitive's and the pursuers having |NUiied 
from his sight into the plain N>yond, when a re- 
newed clattering of horses' hoofs, snd a loud and fearful 
outcry, gave evidence tliat the crisis was at hand. In 
a moment afterwards the Dutch came galloping to the 
rear, the enemy sweeping them down by whole squa- 
drons ; indeed, so fearfid was the confusion, that though 
De Vere did his best to bring his reserve into play, it 
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bame bade mtk die tkrai^ AH ocder^ aft 
were BOW kit In one oo afl iiad iii«t» lilt 
bldymlonoaiTOedrifCB tfuoa^dielaat; 
re with hk eompaiiloiM, cained away by lilt 
iiij fled with the net Bat the diaae waa 
led hr apoB the moor. The Doldi inkntry, 
hidierto taken no part in the actioii* ooming 
e amy, the enemy drew fd^ and the hrakcn 
were ODoe more re-fteared in the intcrrab 
le pikemen. Neveilhdeaiy no efibctifv fminill 
»led. Prince llanriee'a hnnemen, atiff widi 
rtioMy and eertainly nol rendered more to* 
; reauh of dieir iHt atragu^ pwred une^Hl to 
Imaidi; and the enemy were in oanaefnenea 



IS nol intended to keep die Add at diiainde* 
n of die year, piinee Mamioe immedialdy re. 
itepe to TondKNilt, the casde of whidi, where 

had kft a gairtBoa, sorraidaed on fit firat 

Next day the txwjfB ML back upon Gertro. 
here the army being brokoi up, die aevenl 
Is retnmed to their re^ectire gamaons. Bat 
two English kaders separated, an cTent beld^ 
of the £ict, that the duposidon to daim to 

a degree of merit whidi justly bdongs to 
>t peculiar to warriors of modem times. *' To 

sir Robert Sidney,** says De Voe, '' who 
!xt way to hu goremmen^ I went widihim to 
dty where I did on my part truly and suu 
hing die other drcomslances of die service^ 
Tiendly when I made mention of him, and 
my letters to read, and to one of hu o^taina 
in Eng^d; but my letters were hdd bad^ 
[▼ered, whidi were f^ m<ne partially written; 
if doubknesse dianged the k?e I had ao kng 

into a deep dislike diat could not be aooa 

tk of Tumhoult was fouc^t in the winter of 
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1597* In the January following, De Vere retnrne 
England, where he frequently prcnenietl himielf atec 
He leems, however, to have been but an iudiflerent 
terer; at least, we find him iliis summer depr 
of a pension of 10/. a day, in spite of his own 
exertions, aided by those of Emiex, to aTert the mil 
tune. But, as if to make amends for such treatn 
he was appointed governor of Plymouth, and loon a* 
wards sent as ambassador to the states, for the purpo 
entering with them into a new treaty, wliich the 
dusion of peace between France and Spain rend 
necessary. It were foreign to the design of thissk< 
did we pause to detail at length his mode of prooee 
on this occasion. Let it suffice to state, that he sue 
ftilly encountered and overcame many difficulties; 
that he continued to reside at the Hague, till the tl 
of an invasion induced his royal mistress to recall 
for the defence of his native country. 

De Vere arrived in London on the 28d of April, 1 
where he remained till every apprehension of dangei 
subsided. It was then proposed that he should pn 
to Ireland in the capacity of lord deputy; but the 
tility of sir Robert Sidney (of the origin of which i 
notice has been taken), and the feuds which existec 
tween the factions of Essex and Cecil, stood effect 
in the way of his promotion. He accordingly retv 
to the Hague, not more with the view of resuming 
command in the Low Countries, than for the purpo 
expostulating with the states against certain wi 
which they had imprudently put upon him. Not i 
fled with reducing the numerical strength of his 
ment, these calculating functionaries had thought 
withhold a large proportion of the pay to which bol 
and his soldiers were entitled. A severe alterc 
ensued, which had weU nigh brought about an 
rupture, ending, as such an occurrence must have c 
in his retirement from the service. Happily foi 
interests of the states, this last and most distre 
result was avoided. The arrears being made good 
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(miented to overlook the not lets lerioui ground 
Tel which had been affinrded him in the uncalled. 
I short-sighted diminution of his well trained 
lions, and returned with all zeal and diligence to 
charge of his military duties, 
have not been able to ascertain how De Vere spent 
e during the winter of 1599* It is highly pro. 
bat he resided on his government of Brille ; but 
summer following, when prince Maurice led his 
ted expedition into Flanders, our countryman was 
n the field. Of the progress of that armament, 
as of the operations in which it engaged, De Vere 
t on record a very ample detail ; from which, not 
in from other resources, we gather the following 
lars. 

he month of September, 1599> the archduke AL 
ith his consort the infanta Isabella, arrived in 
Is to assume the sovereignty of the Spanish Ne- 
ds, to which they had recently been appointed, 
h their entrance into the capital was attended with 
oagnificence, no great while elapsed ere the affairs 
realm began to wear an unpromising aspect. Prince 
•^, availing himself of a winter more than ordi- 
levere, surprised the town of Wauchtendenck, as 
I the forts of Crevecoeur and St. Andrew in the 
of Bommel. This, however, was the least alarm- 
the events which occurred to perplex them. A 
mutiny broke out in their army, of which a large 
tion was made up of mercenaries ; and the arch- 
wing without funds from which to satisfy their 
ds, things threatened to arrive shortly at a crisis, 
ouraged by a report of the enemy's weakness, and 
y reinforced from* France, the states resolved to 
an offensive war in Flanders, with the twofold 
of securing themselves from the risk of invasion, 
•covering, if such should prove practicable, the 
t towns which had been wrested from them. Many 
tations were held, not only as to the general pro* 
of this measure, but as to the best method of at- 
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temptiiig iti aceomplkhment : to theie De Yen 
uniformly lummoiied ; and while almof t all his b 
diiefs, with prince Maurice among the number, 
of the expedition aa of light acoompliahment, he, a 
alone, held a more sober, and, therefore, a more n 
tone of argument Despair he never did : on thi 
trary, he regarded the matter as attainable, provide 
caution and diligence were exercised ; but he h( 
nought the reasonings of those who affected to tre 
affairs of the archduke as desperate, or looked ' 
mutiny in the royal ranks as an event which foug^ 
battle for the patriots. While he cordially agreed 
wisdom of effecting this diversion, he ceased not to 
that, within fourteen days from their arrival in Fla 
Albert would be prepared to give them battle ; and tl 
his opinions were discredited, and by some even rid 
at the moment, the result proved that they had 
formed on the most sound calculations. 

Matters being thus far arranged, an army, whid 
sisted of 12,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, wit 
customary proportion of cannon, assembled, about 
summer, l600, in the island of Walcheren. The 
embarked here with the avowed intention of land 
Ostend; but contrary winds carried them to Zealan< 
they ultimately disembarked near a little port caU( 
Philippines, in the river Scheldt. Here the dii 
general officers were formally appointed to their 
mands ; and De Vere being placed at the head of 
English and 2500 Prison infantry, with ten corn 
about 500 horse, the army began its march without 
Their first effort was to obtain possession of Bi 
where they had been given to underutand that the 
many partisans who would join them ; they, ther 
followed the route by Ecceloo ; but being disappoint 
these hopes, they pushed for Aldenburgh. It was 
doned by the enemy on their approach ; and the f 
who had thus far accompanied the army, taking up 
residence at Ostend, prince Maurice made haste to 
the siege of Nieuport. 
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While moying towards this important plac6, prince 
Afaariee^ with great judgment^ followed a circuitous route, 
te «fder that he might make himself master of several 
■bong castles which commanded the principal approaches. 
Time he took and garrisoned ; after which he threw 
Isidges oyer the numerous dykes and canals hy which 
the whole level is traversed^ thus facilitating his future 
Beans of communication with the country in his rear. 
finally, after a vain attempt to descend through the 
iwamps on hoth sides adjoining the river, he crossed, 
ad, turning to the right, took up a position among the 
mid-hills near Nieuport. From this point it was es- 
teemed an easy task to complete the investment at plea- 
mre. The river heing fordahle at ehh tide immediately 
bdow the town, the infantry coidd pass without any 
obstmction, whUe the erection of a hndge would enahle 
die stores and guns to he crossed at all seasons free from 
kaxard or intoruption. 

Groond was not yet broken, nor were the outposts of 
die garrison driven in, when there arrived, both from 
Oetend and Aldenburgh, information that strong bodies 
of infimtry and cavalry were approaching the last-named 
phee. By prince Maurice, and the majority of his offi- 
cers, it was fondly believed that the troops in question 
were not to be feared ; that they constituted only a corps 
(tf some two or three thousand men, whom general Revas 
was known to have assembled at Sluys. From the very 
first, De Vere expressed a different opinion : he concluded 
that the archduke Albert had taken the field in person ; 
that the drcomstance which he had ventured to predict 
previous to their embarkation woidd inevitably take place; 
nd hence, that it behoved prince Maurice to detach 
Ingelj to the support of Aldenburgh, as forming the 
very key of his present position. This advice was little 
regarded at the moment ; nevertheless that night passed 
not awmy without bringing evidence the most conclusive, 
dm in all his calculations De Vere had reasoned justly. 
The council of war was scarcely broken up ere fresh 
intelligenoe came in. Now it was communicated that 
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^ Mnwy had ihowtt cannoti; ty «* ly, llMllhti 
h^ ^MD — —mniiMi fn the ardidBk^t mhm ; oi- 
if ally Aat it bad opened ita ^Hm^ te smnarf 

Ihat ■ii^'' Mye idr Fnmeb, " im I^dkd imi 
«nt OB tlieae wfenl alamiiy wUch <>u i iBf i» i d ■§!§) 
inner opftnkNi, upon wfaldi I etffl tnrfrtiil, wlA 
dMB^e.— thatiHieKiimy lint pinpoae «•§ l» ilof 
MMny's piMtge imder the Unmr of Aoee iai^i 
Aat oeeeaioii loet, we weie to mardi to die Mmt 
o£ the mouth of the piMege oondvei had node 
die low gnrandi, and to oeeopy the Bame, wlddi vai ' 
diortMt and icadleit way the enemy bad to the ~ 

The patriot anny waa at dik tfane eneanped ea 
left hank of the ri^er; the enemy wen adfanefam ^ 
the rig^t hank, ao ai to cot off all oommnnieBta. 
tween Manrioe and Oatend. The ptinee'a aUoalta 
mqueationahly ^ery perilooa; fat dioiild the 
aneeeed in throwing themadvea between Um 
anp^iea, iSbat nm^ned to him no odier naomei 
cept a tediona and ahnoat deipente ntnal An«|jk : 
Frendi proTinoet. De Yen's coonael went to oh«Mk ' 
this necesdty. He recommended that the army flhorii 
move en mane, ao at to gain, if posaiUe. withoui tht 
loM of an hour, the command of the bridge of LifSsnfpU 
from which it was still possible that noi more thao I 
portion of the archduke's force might DAve debouched ; 
and that, after destroying that portion, a line ahoold be 
assumed which would at once keep open thdr own 000- 
munications, and straiten the garrison of Nieapoii 
Prince Maurice highly approved of the project, yet k 
carried it only partially into effect. In spite of the stnag 
nmonstrances of De Vere, he detached count Ernest d 
Nassau, at the head of SOOO men, of whom 500 was 
cavalry, with instructions to impede, by every means H 
their power, the enemy's progress; while he himself 
proposed to foUow, so soon as dawn should arrive, wlA 
the rest of. the army. It was to no purpose that ooi 
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coantrfnuni pointeil ont the heary risk to which this 
detaciieii oor>Mi mutt be espoted : tliey mighty doubtleM^ 
itadi the bridge ere any part of the enemy'fi army had 
ftma cd , bai they fkiight alto And thetnflelyet in the pre. 
•cnoe of hit whole force when they leatt expected it ; 
and ttioald the latter circumttance occur^ at there wat 
so tare nor tpeedy liiie of retreat^ tlie contequencet mutt 
be Tery teriout. To all these contiderationt prince Matu 
tiee turned a deaf ear. Count Ernest wat sent forward, 
it hat been stated, and but a few hours elapsed ere the 
wont of De Vere's anticipationt became too turely real- 
ited. 

Of the fate which befel thit galknt band, of which 
no inconsiderable proportion were Scotchmen, a sum. 
mary account is soon given. They moved from their 
quarters at midni^t, crossed the river by the bridge of 
eonrniunication, and marched with all diligence along 
iStm shore ; but found that the enemy had already antici- 
faled them, not by a single division, but with their 
tatire army. Count Ernest, far from abandoning him- 
i^ to despair, drew up his wearied but brave b^nd to 
die best advantage, near fort Albert. He sustained here 
a deiperate and protracted encounter, both he and his 
ft9ple performing all that skill and valour could per. 
fbrm against an overwhelming superiority of numbers ; 
IjBt he wat eventually dislodged, and driven upon 
Ottend, 800 men being slain on the spot. 

Meanwhile the main body of the patriot army got 
mder arms, and at break of day filed towards the river. 
They were to pass the stream in two columns, — one cross, 
ing by the bridge, the other taking the ford near the 
Ma; and of the vanguard of that division which followed 
die latt-mentioned route, De Vere assumed the com. 
maod. When he arrived at the margin of the river the 
tide wat ttill ebbing, and the ford, as a necessary con- 
Mqnence, Impracticable. In this emergency he rode 
towardt the bridge, for the purpose of consulting with 
prince Maurice, and receiving from him further orders 
vtlative to the measures to be adopted so soon at the 
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ptntge ihoiild be made good ; but ere time was afforded 
for the adjustment of a single point at iaaoe, infotm* 
ation of count Ernest's defeat was reoeiTed. " TfaiSy" 
says De Vere himself, ** stroock the general into t 
dump." He was utterly confounded ; and to De Vete's 
earnest entreaty that he would push his cohunna aerois 
without a moment's delay^ he replied only by desiring 
our countryman to act as he thought most expedient 
De Vere needed no more detailed instructions. He gaL. 
loped back to his own corps^ which, though the water 
was still of a considerable depth, he commanded in- 
stantly to cross ; and when the men proposed to strip^ 
with the view of keeping their clothes dry, he, in terms 
not less quaint than energetic, prevented diem. " Keep 
on your clothes," said he : " care not for the wetting 
of them ; for you shall either need none, or have better 
and drier clothes to sleep in this night." 

The river being passed, and the troops formed upon the 
opposite bank, De Vere put himself at the head of his 
cavalry, and, leaving the infantry to follow, pushed on 
for the purpose of reconnoitring. He soon discovered 
the enemy advancing along the sea-side in ezoeOent 
order, though still a great way off; and he instantly 
looked about for a convenient position, in which to give 
them battle. Like all other celebrated generals, DeVere 
seems to have been gifted by nature with a ready eye 
in the selection of ground. On the present occasion he 
exercised it to admirable purpose ; for in the space of 
less than half an hour his advanced guard was so posted, 
that the whole front of the line of battle may be said to 
have been formed. 

The face of the country across which the hostile ar^ 
mies moved presented a barren and, in some respects, 
a peculiar appearance. It consisted of swelling sand* 
hills, intersected here and there by valleys not dissimi-i 
lar in their shape to the troughs in a rough sea, bounded 
6n one side by a beach perfectly level, and on the other 
by an open and arable country. Generally speaking, 
the breadth of these sand hills was such, that a corps ^ 
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12,000 men potted among them must hsTC left exposed 
€fdier tbe sands on the left, or the cultirated fields on 
die right ; but there was one point where, by judidouslj 
oecapjing the most elevated of the heights, both the one 
and the odier of these approaches might be commanded. 
De Vere saw this allignment, and lost not a moment i« 
seixing it. He distributed his infantry along the sum. 
mits of. the hills in such order, that one company should 
uk no instance obstruct the view of another, yet that each 
dionld at once give and receive support from those im- 
mediately a4Joining, while he arranged his squsdrons 
behind certain lesser eminences, close to the level beach 
on his left. By these means the outlines, if we may so 
express ourselves, of the battle field were chalked out, 
snd it remained for the main body, both of horse and 
foot, to occupy the blanks as they came up. 

De Vere had scarcely completed his arrangements 
when prince Maurice, followed by a numerous staff, ar. 
rived upon the ground. He expressed himself well 
plessed with the steps which had been taken ; but put it 
to the judgment of those around him, whether it would 
be more prudent to receive or to give the attack. There 
was but one opinion among the general's attendants, 
namely, that it behoved him to act on the offensive. A 
finrward movement would at once give courage to their 
own troops, and strike terror into those of the enemy ; 
whereas, should they hesitate, it was by no means im- 
possible that the archduke, avoiding an action altogether, 
might fortify himself on the road, and so cut off all com. 
munication with Ostend. De Vere again gave his voice in 
direct opposition to that of the majority. He pointed oat 
die extreme improbability that an army collected in a 
hurry, as the archduke's unquestionably was, could have 
brought with it any other supplies than mig^t be needed 
ftt the moment ; and the still greater improbability that a 
l^eneral of experience would dream of acting upon the 
resources of an enemy, in a country where he was him. 
lelf totally destitute of magazines. In this manner he 
ierided the idea that the appearance on their part of over 
»ution would add in any material d^pree to the couragt 
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of the anailants. M'hatvver of confidence nn%\\i bi 
excited by tlie penmaHion that they rcMpected the impe* 
rialists, would, lie contended, evaporate under tlie toil of 
a lengthened march over looae and Invken aand-hilb; 
whereas their own ]wople, having time to mi, wouli 
be fresh, and reaily to effect, in a deliberate manner, 
any changes of order which the course of the batik 
might require. Tliough he stood alone in theae qunioni^ 
their evident soundness was not loat upon prince Man. 
rice. He dctennined to accept the battle in the poriiioi 
which I>e Vere hail selecteil for him, and proceeded to 
arrange his troops in the best manner that circumitanoei 
would allow. 

The battalions and squadrons had all been potted 
upwards of two hours, and the few pieces of artillery 
which accompanied them were in battery ere the enemy 
showed any diN]>OKilion to advance. They had halted 
so soon as I)e Vere'H corps came in sight, and the advo. 
cates of offensive mcaHuri>H Ix^gan again to urge their 
neglected arguments. Nor was their tone altered when 
a sort of countermarch took place, which carried the 
royaliHts considerubly to the rear, with a marked inclin- 
ation towards the edge of the cultivated country. StiU 
De Vcrc held to l)i8 original o])inion, and the event gave 
proof tliat it had not been lightly assumed. At the 
expiration of something lesri than two hours more, the 
royalists were seen to recross the sand-hills in force. By 
and by they emerged upon the beach, some squadron! 
of cavalry covering the front, and in a few momenti 
afterwards the skirmishers on both sides were warmly 
engaged. 

The enemy threw out before their cavalry masses a 
cloud of carabineers,, which galled count Lodowick's 
heavy cuirassiers, and occasioned among them some loss. 
De Vere requested the young count to lead forward a 
couple of comets, and charge them home ; adding, that 
he might retire in case he should be charged in turn, 
and draw on his pursuers under the muzzles of a 
battery of cannon ; but Lodowick would not obey the 
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; he diote ratlier to hSl Imek, inch bj huh, 
emy approached, till he found himaelf dooe 
first line of infantry. At this moment De 
the preconcerted signal to his own gnnners, 
d thdr fire with such effect, that the whole 
the royalist caTafay broke, and fled in con- 
Again was count Lodowick commanded to 
d again he disobeyed orders; by which means 
were enaUed to recoTcr &om their panic, and 
' the day remained undecided. De Vere hinu 
lot scrupled to attribute this conduct to a 
jealousy on the part of the count; and the 
le case appear fiiUy to bear him out in the 

he enemy's horse were recoyering from their 
e infantry steadily approached, pushing fbr- 
demicannons with which they replied smartly 
s of De Vere's guns. Hitherto they had 
1 one continuous column along the open strand; 
e beginning again to flow, they gradually took 
their left, and were soon lost among the sand. 
• goch a movement De Vere had not failed to 
ter dispositions. Though the enemy's eyo- 
re in a great d^ree hidden, he had so ar. 
troops as that his line could not be assailed 
tint except at a disadvantage; and hence, 
royalists emerged from their concealment, in 
ur columns of attack, they were every where 
I cross fire of musketry. In a moment the 
1 from one side of the downs to the other, 
jmbats which take place in broken ground, 
% and irregular, each hillock being stormed 
led with the utmost friry ; while the ravinea 
vith tirailleurs, the numbers of which were 
des continually fed as occasion seemed to 
opportunity ofiered. With respect to De Vere 
'■ took his station on the summit of a sand* 
, besides placing him in the very forefront 
le, enabled him, by its superior ekvation^ in 
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■ome degree to orerlook the whole. From this piM 
he issued his oniers with the coohien and precHU 
which ft familiar ftcquaintance with active war can akv 
confer, — whether the matter to he adjusted referred 11 
the repulse of an attack made directly upon himself, m 
the bringing up of support to some remote company of 
which he saw the danger. 

It were of small benefit, were we to describe how fint 
one hill and then another was attacked, or how the mui- 
keteers fired from behind every hollow, while the pike, 
men pushed in dense array up the slope. It were 
equally useless to detail the repeated attempts made to 
penetrate through the valleys by which these hills wen 
intersected. Enough is done, when we state that during 
some hours all that valour could perform to force' De 
Vere from his position was performed to no purpose. 
He had chosen his ground with such judgment, thit 
while his skirmishers alone stood exposed to the enemy's 
fire, every shot from his side plunged into their columns; 
and hence, though his loss was not trifiing, theirs eiu 
ceeded it fourfold. Though hard pressed, moreoveTi 
he had not so much as solicited support, maintaining 
himself against the whole of the archduke s army with 
his advanced guard alone ; " My design being," says he, 
" to engage their whole force upon my handful of men, 
which I employed sparingly, and by piecemeal, and so 
to spend and waste the enemy, that they should not be 
able to abide the sight of our other troops when they ad- 
vanced." In this temper, neither the failure of a charge 
which his cavalry at length adventured, nor the sight of 
the royalists on his right flank, which their superior 
numbers enabled them to turn, induced him to apply for 
assistance. He contented himself with changing the 
front of the Prison battalion, and detaching largely to its 
support. 

The enemy, as if resolved to throw their fortune upon 
one hazard, relaxed from their efForts in other quarters, 
and came on by the left in prodigious force. They were 
met by a volley delivered by the Frison musketeers 
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mtiy wludi GHmd tenifale hftfoc ; and dit 

ept up widi graa coolneii^ dieir wki woe 

ed. The wbde colnniii leooiledy dHUfiwnd 

ind the dowm ; and diere brnking up into 

order, die men onoe more advanped in filet. 

;t, De Veve pendiped dial die moment waa 

I die leaene nnda prince Maorice mi^ 

ML He sent instandy to the rear, intieataog 

ud movement wifjtd be made^ of whidi the 

I not £ul to be aa eertain aa iti piogreat 

roe from haiaid ; indeed, diere needed but 

Dg of a £sw aqnadronay wbik die loyaliata 

tcattned, to ensure their ahaolute annihila. 

some unacooontable misappidiension 

disregarded ; nor, thoo^ vqieated by 

messenger, did die wishedJor sij^port ar. 

anergency, and still hoping diat the oppor. 
bt not entirely pass unimproved, De Vere 
plateau, and, riding down into the hoUow 
fiercest battle raged, encouraged his men 
ice and gesture. He was dius employed, 
xived a musket ball in the 1^ ; and, within 
* an hour, a second shot struck him, which 
igh his diigfa. Though bleeding profusely, 
so much as dismount, but continued sdll to 
s people, '' doing among them bodi the office 
ind soldier." At lengdi, however, the wei^t 
began to telL After an obstinate resistance, 
and Prisons were dislodged; and die advan- 
ind being lost, there was no pausing to retreat 
They fled with the utmost precipitation to- 
her hei^t, on which two culverins were 
nd where Horace de Vere, widi a small le- 
aanded. 

tiring with the dirong, De Vere's horse, whidi 
d during the mel<^ more dian one wound, 
•d. In this predicament he must have in. 
ien into the hands of die en^ny, — for, beddea 
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thftt he WM stiff with his wounds^ the hone lay upoi 
kg, -"had not sir Robert Drury^ with the assistance 
•enrant^ dragged him from beneath. The same ge 
man placed him on his own horse^ and carried tdi 
Just as the foremost of the pursuers came up. Yet 
now^ when bruised and faint with the loss of blood 
presence of mind' remained unimpaired. Having 
■tructed his brother to reserve his fire till the er 
appeared on the open sands^ he caused the guns to 
with a precision which scattered death and dismay i 
directions. Just then two troops of cavalry^ hot 
them English^ arrived in rear of the height. He ( 
manded Uiem to charge the broken masses; which 
performed to the best effect, sweeping round upon i 
when least expected^ and bearing down all opposi 
The infantry again took courage at the sight ; the 
sumed the offensive with loud shouts, and in 
minutes recovered all the ground from which thejr 
so recently been driven. Nor was prince Maurice 
longer backward : he moved his fine army in exec 
order to the front ; completing, by the bare exhib 
of his fresh battalions, a great victory, which the vi 
of De Vere and his English had won. 

The loss of the royalists in this great battle amou 
to something more than 3000 men, together wit! 
whole of their artillery, and 120 stand of colours, 
the side of the patriots, 800 were slain, of whom al 
all were English. The contest itself has justly 
regarded as by far the most memorable to which 
struggles for Dutch independence gave rise; and the 
taken, not in it only, but in the whole campaign, b 
Vere, fully entitles him to be placed in the first 
of military commanders. Had his original advice 
followed, either Nieuport would have fallen withe 
battle, or prince Maurice would have fought under cin 
stances much more favourable than actually atte 
him. Had his second recommendation been ado] 
the destruction of count Ernest would have been avo 
Had his third warning been disregarded^ it is hi 
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lable that prince Maurice would have su8taine44 a 
Te defeat. In his choice of a battle-field^ again^ he 
ilayed a degree of sidll not often equalled ; while his 
uigement of the troops during the progress of the 
'e itself demands our highest praise. There is no 
in war of more universal obligation^ nor any^ a due 
ation to which more decidedly marks the great com- 
ider^ than that as large a portion as possible of an 
nj's army shaU be engaged at disadvantages with 
smallest manageable corps in the force opposed to 
a. By this means^ though a general may subject a 
brave men to almost certain destruction^ he keeps the 
B of his troofs at rest^ while he wearies and harasses 
enemy^ expends their ammunition^ and disorganises 
r ranks. How admirably sir Francis de Vere effected 

design^ the details just given may demonstrate. 
h something less than 3000 men he kept the whole 
he royalists at bay during many hours^ compel- 

them to bring up in succession^ and expose to a 
ng fire^ all their reserves ; and he so disordered 
weakened them by the obstinacy of his resistance^ 

the bare sight of prince Maurice's division sufficed 
im the scale. We are not^ therefore, surprised to 
1 that, by his own countrymen at least, as well as by 
French and German writers, the chief merit of this 
)ry is awarded to him; or that queen Elizabeth, 
n the facts were stated to her, declared that " she 
anted De Vere to be the first captain in Europe." 
n the desultory and fruitless operations which foU 
id this victory, sir Francis de Vere took no part. His 
jida, which in the heat of action he had neglected, 
ime so troublesome that he was compelled to return 
lediately to Brill ; where, till the necessities of the 
» again called him forth, he resided in comparative 
rt 

liough the siegt of Nieuport had been raised, fort 
ert dismantled, and Aldenburgh, with other strong 
\b, left in possession of the royalists, the states, as 
r atill held Ostend, were far 6:0m laying aside didr 

N 2 
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■cbcBM of Yildmatdy reducing the whole of Flai 
With thii new they made ezteniiTe prapantioDf d 
die winter of I6OO ; and early in the following i; 
despatched dr Francis de Vere to England, for the 
pose of enlisting, with the qneen'a permission, ; 
men under their hanners. It had akeady heeii 
nounced to him, diat while prince Maniioe acted 01 
Rhine, he should command the army in Fbndcfs 
therefore urged his request with all the earnestness 1 
a passionate thirst of glory could in^ire. Elizabeth, a 
uniform custom was, threw Tarioas impediments ii 
way : nevertheless die at length yielded, and die 
being effbcted, De Vere announced his ftadiness toe 
as soon as need be, upon the line of senriee dialkei 
for him. 

While the states thus meditated a great Uow t 
power of Spain, the archduke Albert was already ii 
field ; and marching with rapid strides upon Om 
placed it suddenly in a state of siege. The ndiole 
of operations devised at the Hague was in oonseqi 
thwarted. Dreams of conquest gave place to ant» 
tions of defeat and disaster; and prince Maurice, 
had actually invested Bergh, was required to de 
with the utmost expedition, twenty companies of En 
for the protection of Holland. At the same tim 
Vere received pressing entreaties that he would h; 
his preparations, and come at once to the defence o 
beleaguered town ; of which, defended by a feeble 
risen, and indifferently provided with supplies, the 
dition was represented as very desperate. De 
made no delay in obeying these instructions. Lei 
his recruits behind, he hurried to Flushing, where < 
companies out of the twenty demanded from p 
Maurice awaited his arrival; and embarking then 
board vessels which had been equipped for the pui] 
he set sail for Ostend. 

Ostend, originally nothing more than a fishing t 

of the poorest order, had risen, during the progre 

dvil wars, into wealth and importance. Ad 
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tigmnily sknated between two navigable estuaries, and 
onnected by canals with places of greater note than itseif, 
k presented ftcilities for the shelter of fleets and the 
lading of troops and stores which could not by either 
pirty be overlooked. It so happened, that at the break- 
ing out of the trouUes, the little fishing town fell into 
Ae handa of the patriots. They immediately surrounded 
it with a palHsade and rampart ; and fortifying certain 
■BJneneea near^ rendered it in a short time capaUe of 
hoUiiig 0€it against a cot^ de motn. 

Aa opportunities were afibrded them, and the value 
of the station became day by day more apparent, the 
Mtai goieral ctftued fi:e6h buildings to be erected^ till, 
befiire kxig, there arose a new town, greatly surpassing, 
Mi in extent and importance, the root from which it 
frang. This town extended inland, and was imme. 
tiately begirt by a ditch open to the tide ; by curtains, 
Iaiti<m8« a fEtusse-braie, and other works, of which 
die yahie was now understood. Certain islands on the 
west and south, formed by the confluence of canals and 
ditdiesy were next converted into redoubts, and distin* 
gnished by the title of the Pouldre and the Quarriers. 
Detached posts were then fortified, though cut off from 
the body of the jdace by impassable rivulets, till, in 
prooeflB of time, the fishing village had grown up into a 
k>ge and populous as well as defensible city. Sur. 
roonded on aU sides by water ; by the sea on the north, 
though at a considerate interval; by the Guil or Guillet 
flo the east ; by the old passage on the west ; and by 
a ooontless number of intersections on the south, addi. 
tionaUy covered too by its own foss^, into which the 
tide r^^olarly flowed^ Ostend might appear, when the 
Bieans of attack then in use are considered, to be almost 
impregnable ; yet it was not so. In the first place, the 
extent of the outworks required a large garrison to oc- 
eupy them, while the continual interposition of streams 
and canals rendered it impossible to bring the strength 
«f the garrison to act upon any one given point. Then, 
^ffun, the heights around it were formidable^ as affording 

N 3 
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excellent cover to the besiegers^ whik one part d^eni* 
ing on mother, the whole might be said to be at die 
mercy of a tingle bastion. On the old town, in parti* 
cnlar, the maintenance of the new in a great degree 
depended. Though separated from one another bj die 
bttdy formed wet ditch, the elevation of the fishing 
hamlet unavoidably rendered it the key of the modem 
city ; and hence upon the defence of it more than or. 
dinary care had been bestowed. Besides its own ram« 
part and fausse-braie, it was flanked on one angk by the 
Sandhill fort, by the Porcupine redoubt on another; 
while Hillmont bastion bore upon it with great exacti. 
tude from the rear. It is to be observM, that all these 
works were so constructed as to command the approadi 
across the western or old channel, from which side it was 
justly concluded that danger must necessarily threaten. 

Such was the place which De Vere found himself all 
at once called upon to maintain against an army caL 
culated, by the most moderate scale, to exceed 13,000 
men. 

On the 11th of July, l601, the armament from 
Flushing arrived off the coast. They found that the 
Spaniards were already in possession of both estuaries, 
and hence that a landing, if effected at all, must take 
place somewhere within these points on the open beach. 
De Vere made no delay on account of this mishap. He 
caused his boats to be hoisted out, put his men and 
stores on board, and rowed for the beach immediately 
after nightfall ; and though the point of embarkation 
lay within cannon shot of the enemy's lines, he suffered 
no serious annoyance during the operation. He marched 
without loss of time carrying 800 English veterans 
along with him into the town, where the governor, with 
l600 Flemings, immediately placed themselves under 
his command. 

The first object to the attainment of which the new 
governor applied himself was to re-open, if possible, a 
direct communication with the sea. His great design 
was to secure the prompt arrival of reinforcements and 
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dun to pronde for aoy aoddenU that 
oeeut, and he ittiinpd it by the simple process of 
pgttttg a canal be t w e e n the ii%*er and the dtj ditch* 
Ibis done, and the twelTe additional companies from 
Ba^ having aniTed, he advoitnred upon still more 
dn^g meaanres. He pawed the nearest innndationsy 
ihI fa^gan to fiortilj himself in a new line oonaiderablj 
ia adrance of the western £ioe. He chose for this 
a spot of groond ooTered in front by a sort of 
I, wliidi, though at full tide impassable, was not 
It low water sufficiently overflowed to cast serious 
■piiliininn in the w«y of such as forded it. Here^ 
ii the astonishment ixf the archduke's engineers, a 
hdf ai Kngiish appear ad one morning in the act of 
ililiii^ 1^ a breast-work ; and a battery bring imroe- 
tiald^ tamed upon them, a heavy firing began. But 
Die Vcve had entered upon this project under no delusiTe 
that his ground was tenaUe. All that he 
was to lead the enemy into an assault in a 
where they must be greatly exposed, having 
his own arrangements for an abrupt retreat so soon 
as he had caused them to pay at the uttermost rate for 
Aor vatarifas conquesL 

Tile detachment having worked throughout the ni^t, 
sufficiently shdtered to sufier little from this can. 
They even continued all day to strengthen 
line;, and threw up, in the face of the enemy, the 
of a redoubt. Such conduct gave strength to 
dK conviction which the Spanish engineers had received, 
Aat die English designed, at any hazard, to keep the 
ffouad thus marked out. They therefore prepared to 
attack die imfiniApd work ^ soon as the state of the 
fide would aDow, and De Vere, who anticipated such a 
mnit, gave orders suitaUe to the occasion. He left not 
■MBC than ei^ty men, in the new line, of whom one half 
were mnsketeers, the remainder pikemen. The officer 
hi command was instructed to advance with his mua- 
\ ft i i fmm m. ou the first alarm to the edge of the marsh, to 
keep up an incessant fire during the passage, but on no 
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account wliftCcver to Mt\c % wrioui ecmttct, cither ta Ihl . 
open crnjiitry or in the uiiflnlMlinl rtdoulit Chi ihi 
contrary, lur wm to fall back iifKin hU pikemim, whi 
were iniitnictml to Htand Arm only till they ahoaldii 
Joiiiifl by till* iiiunkHtrrn, when tha whole w«ra 
retreat leiHurcly t«iwar(lii one erf tlie regular outworki^ 
under which^ in cane the ardour of puranit fllionld IcmI 
them HO far, the enemy nniat aeverely ftuflbr. Vnfofm 
tunately tlic officer, <-it)ier fnrni exciiM of eourigv or 
inifttaken leal, dliiobeyefl tlie ordera given to him. Ifu 
atead of retiring, aa the enemy drew on, lie maintaiiied 
hia ground on Uie bank of tlie awamp with the utnMMt 
intrepidity, and retn*atinl only when the weight of mu 
pcrior numbi-'m fairly Iwre him down. The conaequMcr 
wan, that the pikemen, not h*aa than tlie dlacofnilteil 
muftketeerN, were iibut up in an iiidefenaible redoabt, 
which wan Ntormed and taken with great fury, and the 
enemy, initt4'ad of falling into the iinare which hail ben 
ao carefully laid fur them, imagined titat tlu^y hael really 
to br>aat ttf a partial victory. 

From thill day forth tlie Niege waa priTMcd with a 
degnrc; of ardour wliicli it rif|uired all the ifnergy of Ik 
Vert! and IiIn followcrH to n-hiitt. Day by day, the 
etieiny'» approaftbcii were pufilied forward, whilif tlv'ir 
cannon and inortarN, InhIi of wliirli commanded the 
t<iwn, fWMin rviUiCA'A aimoNt rvery houiit U) ruin*. In 
thJN I'mrrginicy, the garrimiti t'XVMVAUtl I'Very oj»en Kpacr, 
audi an tile publin mark<'tii, the \iUu'4: of exerciwry/^c; and 
there, in holeii and caviw, eovcrcd ortrr with phmkii and 
clwU of eartli, tliey found nbejter from tlie iron liatl. 
While tbingii w«'re in thJN Mtati*, l>e Vere reorrired a 
deaiNTate wound in the \u-tu\ from the Nplinter of 
one of bin own gunii, wbirli burNt in tlie diaeharge. 
l*he hurt jiroved no MrriouN, tliat it wan deemed neceftaary 
to move him to the inland of Z<<aUnd, whfTe, during a 
apace of Nornething more than nix wifkii, he lay in a 
very precarious Ntate; but, towards the i-nd of Heptember, 
he waa io far recovere<l that all tlie eritreatiea of hia me. 
dical attendanta failed to detain him. lie hurried back 
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o die poitof < „„ md of iMmoor; and hig^ time it 

VM diftt a mastcr-Bj^t ahould be praent, wliare treadi. 
Tj as wdl aa open tioknoe were leagued againtt the 
levoCed i^niaon* 

Whik the general waaabaent, thcte arrived at Oatcnd 
B EngBahman of die name of Coniaby^ a gentleman bj 
Mti, ivbo bad fbnnerly held the rank of captain in the 
iVeneh aervioe. This man bnmgfat atrong lettera of re. 
ommendation to De Vere^ who, widioat seeing the 
eaver, at onoe admitted him aa a Tohmteer into his own 
emp«ny. The man was an agent of ardidoke Albert, 
nd a traitor to his own oountrj, who came for die sole 
lupooe of betraying die town. Of every movement 
Bade by the garriaon, whether of oflfence or defence, he 
Bade die aasallanti r^iularly aware, depositing his letters 
a a broken boat, which lay midway between dieir camp 
■d die town. Ihit diia was not the only method which 
le adopted to efibet the ndn of his new commander. 
HTberever he saw discontent prevail among die soldiers, 
here he fidled not to seek for friends, till he succeeded 
It last in gaining over five or six men to his own bad 
iphuons. 

To conduct such an afiair as Conisby had now cm 
tfnd reqoiies, happily for all honourable men, more than 
teaman prudence. It chanced, on one occasion, that he 
net a seijeant of an English troop, who had juat been 
ndeased from prison; where, for some ofience com- 
mitted, he had been condemned to lie unquesdonably 
amch longer than either humanity or justice required, 
rhe man naturally complained of his captain, and threw 
lot sndi direats as persons labouring under the influence 
>f excited feeling are apt to employ ; whidi, being over- 
iieard by Conisby, led him to conclude, that another 
iastmment fit for his purposes was presented. In an 
nril bomr for himself he opened his designs to the en- 
raged seijeant. He assuied him, that lo soon as he 
iiad secured twenty comrades on whom he could depend, 
it was his intention so to manage matters that the guard 
if die principal magazine should be committed to him ; 
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that his companions should^ the same nig^t, be statkmed 
at one of the sluices in the works neareit to the enemy; - • 
and that, on the blowing up of the magaaine, they 
ahould open the gate to a column which should be tesdf 
to seize it. The serjeant heard all this, afiected to 
oome into the plot, but went and reported the whole to 
sir Francis de Vere. Conisbj was immediatdy arrested, 
and both he and his associates, coufessing dieir guih, 
were publicly executed. 

All hope of success, by such means, being remofed, 
the archduke applied himself, with redoubled ardour, to 
the labours and hazards of the siege. First one and 
then the other of the mouths of the Guil were, widi 
prodigious toil and difficulty, rendered impassable; 
while the garrison, working widi not less assiduity thaa 
the besiegers, opened a third basin, which led direcdy 
from the town to the sea. The Spaniards, howefcr, 
closed in day by day and hour by hour on the body of 
the place, till they had gained all the dykes and canali^ 
and were cut off only by the river on the east and west,' 
and by the insulated forts southward, called the Quar* 
ricrs. Meanwhile, an incessant fire from their bat. 
tcries ruined the defences in numerous parts. The 
garrison, too, became continually more and more weak- 
ened, both in numbers and efficiency, till at last it began 
seriously to be doubted whether an assault, if vigorously 
given, could be resisted. 

The particular face against which the archduke had 
erected his batteries was precisely that of which the 
engineers, to whom the fortification of the town had been 
intrusted, were the most jealous. His trenches extended 
to the edge of the western channel, and his batteries 
played upon the Porcupine and Sandhill bastions, and 
upon the wall which connected them. In order to gain 
a fresh view of the old town it was deemed advisable to 
storm the fausse-braie ; and at an early hour in the 
morning of December the 4th the attack was made, with 
what result the following quaint description will show: — 

" Sir Francis de Vere," says his servant Higham, the 
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» asristed to extricate him from his perilous 
at the battle of Nieuport^ " having been 
e most part of that night, was laid down to 
rest ; but hearijig the alann that the English 
vere assaulted, and knowing of what great im- 
work was for the defence of the town, pulling 
ckings, with his sword in his hand, he ran in 
unbraced, with some soldiers and captain 
. and myself into the work,, where he found his 
>an J at push of pike on a turnpike with the 
7ho, crying in French, Entrez, entrex ! ad- 
Ivancez I strove to enter that way, and sought 
n the turnpike with their pikes,) and some of 
nen, among the rest lieutenant-colonel Proud* 
afterwards slain at Maestricht), slashing off 
of their pikes, which he took notice of, and, 
ter, made him a lieutenant The enemy being 
ad beaten off, (to the end our men might give 
them the better from the town and bulwarks, 
nked the work both with our ordnance and 
,) he commanded the souldiers to take some 
1 the huts within the work, and making wispes 
t it on fire on the parapet of the work and upon 
of their pikes, by which lights the enemies 
vered, so that our men gave fire freely upon 
I from the town and the work, and shot into 
lions which had fallen in, and their men that 
^ng off their dead ; so that upon this attempt 
lost a matter of 500 men, which lay under 
rork and between their trenches. The enemy 
3ated into his works, sir Francis de Vere called 
d said, — ' Boy, come now and pull up my 
and tie my points,' and so returned home 
IS rest. 

i repelled on this occasion, the archduke was 
showing symptoms of distrust. He renewed 
I the contrary, with fresh ftiry ; while the very 
assisting him, swept away portions of the 
* Tboi an ensiga 



iriitiitfit ttflm. Ill Mil* ftnf^rKPfiDyt wMU^ iht* rwitltfMMI 
»f kt^fTHiy fitmiltfr ytpfUuM nil lw|f«i ipf fmi^ ^ 
frtifrifUfHi fit r«4fifi9rfvtfi«>»il«i, U wwi iMi^rfrftmaH ^ M 
ffjuirpnun, tm liU fiwri rM|i«ytifilMlifty« to iff tht»plmi4 
tH^HtMntUm. Tim ifl#« nt n\mn\ui0\f MirfcmlM^K iv 
pkrm WM tiiH IfifliHwl f ffUftfilfMMl \ty him frir ft wurtu mfc . 
" I ntn llk# M tn«h/' mI'I Im> tn U\n NmfU\pMM flAnntf f' 
iiii|iUilrf i)!!^^, " (hue liMih twitti tHntfn^' uttfl jtlrfmMltll '- 
fWivrMl bifnimir, «nfl vet fniiiH fiU wtlth liin bMMMlwMMl^ ^ 
whilHi \my0m Mu\ iMU i'4rtntt mm! Um Mm khmiimfnth • 
Vi4 lliU I will U<ll ymt, I4n9, tnihw iliMit ym* hImII «4V t 
MM" ftbii n«rn«i ttt i^nnrl^ lU* Vpff M^mffihmi U$ ilnr Mftfjf ■ 
i»f « Mrwn ffrfMHfUu^l P» hU rfiMiNty, fir ttU ImwhI ttf m - 
tfiMii Aftlrlii frf trpftty« f)i/rfiK)f with Um* nrrhfttiWii im 
pprwm, li«fl I * tlf/ifiMfi'l litM I tVfmlil ftnili htuUt ihM 
All ill thfi r«fri)ilf^ ; ffi, In Um^ rriMft whll#jMl|^ )WNff r 
UM*f)M<ilii; fif ftlfififmr \m\ttpi/* "I MiM h\M/*mmmm *- 
thp wtiipf, " UiMt I i\ym^ii If Itf ^ttp in blot fiMNir • 
U\m\f, l»f> wfftitfl h^Uiifik lilmM'lf inp Ut* nuft^t^ MmM 
Ut \m if^MiKil ii|i ht nut-U A tnytti nf^nin -; Im» mniit^ W * 
rfr|yly« Inii n*UUf^^t\ UUttm»\f U* U\n \ntnUtPim»f minI f !• 
fn}i>«<. WIfMi U\n Mimi^jito iMfW wrrf* I will fMit pHU^ ~ 

I iiiri. iiifiy WMilt^l wt nUtii'f to wr;rl( f>ff« fiir iliK him 
lip liiwl to K'f't*^ 'M'"" wnnti'fl aa ^fw»f| t^^^lli m mkv ivufi -' 
In n«iin)tiArA It^-A^l t«y trffiAli It ; nw\ liAil rifrft mA Wtt ' 

AMfll, All tlM* IiAImU Wt^ liAfI tlNrrf f'fllllfl Wfi Imtfi ^UlfllM - 

)i f;iii /rf fifir fiwfi tliroAt«." 

i\H¥luf/f tulM li)« )rrhM)|fAl olftfirrA Ufff/pihtTt tU\ti$ 
fPt^ttfnU^] llinn «>A4li to t\f\\vpr lil« fr|»)ri)orf, mH Mif/i itflt 
furtlM>r <li>r«>rii-«> of tl>» Uiwtt, tut iUtti Up hw\ tnntip tipUi^ " 
ffilml U$ UoU\ U§ i)if lA«t. fnitfwUy, Irtii t/iiiflflrf(( ihp pftf» 
|if Irty of If l)o/|ii)«lihi(( Mif' f^iiAirl^A wltli f4lf#^ ftfltMMw4 "^ 
WfrrkA, fiMmi fif wfilf li Wftti nvm^tnUy Imlrff^tfAllil^t \nmtf 
lyf AAAAHU, ToWAfflA tlin fr»r«l. In pArtiffilMf, ftlt^^ W<»r» - 
« r«vf>)ltf, « fAMAAf>.lirAlr, Anil two ilfrtolf/ifmA, aII fif ilfffM 
uitrrly tiAfl^AA ; )rfit ti)Kfn Uic« rnAlnt#^iAffr<i fif timif Httn^t - 

in All fAAt^llnl (ipfl^tfP^tiPltfwi tf^i flirtftf^ iMllllltfjK Arf dw 
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lien hk diicfs, ai genendlj liippwi at 
s, tpoke one after <Mie lUiioii, aaotficr after 
[>e Ven qxMLj diimiiMd ihem, aackfted that 
fter allrdy on Ida own icaounea; and tfaaaa 
iy tried. Thouf^ aware lliaft in die encm/a 
ry prqMoration had been made, and that 
)d colj fm iJhe nei^ tidei to ghre the atom, 
his diipoeitkina with the aame ooolneaB aa If 
r impoided. He directed iJhe ganiaan of 
lien to fan back; be eanaed tiia fiiiawii 
le abandoned, and ita works digmantJed ; be 
Porcupine redoubt and the nordi east rarelin 
, and erected etrong batteries on two bdg^ 
imanded the breaches. He next i^Ued Unu 
task of gaining time ; an olject of the first 
eto a man 90 situated; and the folbwingisllie 
which he adopted for the pnipose : — After 
1 vain to lead the besi^iers by indirect meana 
otiation, he permitted his friend colonel O^ 
o the camp under a flag of trace, giTing him, 
nstructions so vague and general, that without 
-eferences to himself no arrangement could be 
It argues greatly for the req»ect in which 
military talents were held, that the archduke 
to receive a commisskmer, with powerd so 
om the governor of a place reduced, aa Ostend 
sed to be, to the last extremity. Nevertfaekaa 
«ive Ogle, treated him with marked leMpett, 
an all occasions beyond his demands as often 
[US of surrender were discussed. More than 
ddress was in short needed to ward off a po- 
ty, and save the honour of De Vere; but Og^ 
die requisite qualification to a very unusual 
id matters proceeded as the governor could 
ed. 

ve as was the diplomatic skill of De Vere's 
ner^ affairs came at last to a crins ; and the 
esdon remained to be determined whetiiar 
lould be given up on terms, or ita gvriaon 
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run the hazard of an asiiault. The archduke, 
that he would within a few hours inarch trii 
•cron the ditch^ had despatched an escort for his i 
and the duchess, with a numerous retinue of ladki^ 
arrived, when the appearance of a squadron on the 
determined De Vcre at once to hreak off the negotistiMi 
Not waiting till the reinforcements had actually gsioij 
the shore, he despatched a messenger to the royiU 
camp, who delivered the following polite, hut Isoonk^ 
note to the general : — 

" We have heretofore held it necessary, for oertdl 
reasons, to treat witli the deputies which had antborit] 
from your highnessc ; but whilst we were about to OQll> 
elude upon the conditions and articles, there are anM 
certain of our ships of warre, by whom we have recdvs 
part of that which we had need of; and that we cainio 
with our honour and oath continue the treaty, nor prs 
oeed in it, which we hope that your highnesse will no 
take in ill part ; and that nevertheless, when your powe 
shall reduce us to the like estate, you will not refuse, a 
a most generous prince, to vouchsafe us again a genti 
audience. From our town of Ostcnd, the 25th day c 
December, IfiOl. " Francis de Vere." 

The indignation of the archduke on the perusal c 
tliis despatcli showed itself in the most cxtravagai 
manner. lie declared with an oath that he would spai 
neither sex nor age, but tliat every living thing withi 
the walls should be put to the sword ; and his follower: 
giving way to the same vindictive feeling, both sidi 
looked forward to a scene of indiscriminate plunder an 
carnage. Some strange infatuation, however, hindere 
the royalists from bringing matters at once to a decisis 
issue. The batteries indeed again opened their fire wit 
increased effect, causing whole sections of tlie totterin 
wall to crumble ; but the final business of the assau 
was not undertaken till nearly a fortnight had elapse 
from the receipt of De V(»re'8 letter. De Vere Wi 
neither unobservant nor slow to take advantage of tl 
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Dstanoe. Day and night his people were at work 
ing up harricades and catting traverses^ while the 
tt vigilance was exerted^ and the strictest discipline 
Ted. There was not a night some portion of which 
ivemor himself failed to spend upon the hreach. 
lever the tide was at the ehh^ he showed himself 
; indeed the meanest sentinel appeared to enjoy 
r relaxation and repose than he. 
;h was the order in which afiairs went on till the 
ig of the 6th of January, the garrison replying, as 
t mi^t, to the enemy's fire : at an early hour on 
oming of the 7th fiesh batteries opened, and the 
nade became more furious than ever. This cir. 
ance, united with the reports of his spies, warned 
Te that the mighty struggle was at hand. He had 
y formed his plans^ and issued his general in. 
ions touching the mode of defence, the accessible 
I being enfiladed in all directions both by cannon 
lusketry. He now hastened to assign to every man 
rticular charge, and to throw such additional ob- 
( in the way of the assailants as time would allow. 
; midnight, the state of the tide would render the 
y fordable. As soon as darkness set in, and the 
r's guns ceased to play, he ordered fifty stout work, 
to the summit of the breach, who, being largely 
threw up a rude breast-work, and faced it in an 
libly short space of time with pallisades. At the 
' this wall he ranged a row of casks, filled some 
ishes, some with tenter-nails the latter tied up, in 
es of four, so that when the clump fell, one point 
events should be uppermost. Ropes well smeared 
pitch, hoops bound about with squibs and fire- 
, hand-grenades, huge stones, and beams of timber 
likewise provided, while, for close encounter, the 
rs were supplied, in addition to their pikes, with 
clubs armed with pikes and nails. Then distri. 
; his people in companies, more or less strong 
ling as each post appeared accessible, he com. 
ed all to preserve the most profound silence, par- 
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ticttJarly rflrrctinff tlie offlcm to rment their Art itf 
himaelf iilimild gifr the M^nfli. 

Hftvlnf( fuJIy Mceriaiwtl that eidi man wm at Uf 
poat, and Mm the |(unnm not only lay their artUkffy 
but obtain a oomct rangi?, by throwing two or tlM 
ahot towardH the atrand, De Virrr, attended by a da^B 
tmaty vi'tmui, |iaMed out by a Mdly.port into tht di- 
M*rt4Ml f«iiNM.'.brate. Here he lay down, while hit on* 
l«nlon cfMfiing forward under corer of aome looie gi- 
bionH, aflfancod within a ihort dlatanee of the cituryi 
The Utter wan iiistnirted, no noon aa he ahould oliMrvi l 
any thing suiipiciouR, to return : nor had ]>e Ytn tiu ^ 
Joyed tlie company of liiii own tlioughta nuiny minalM '■, 
ere the man raine haelc. '* What newa^" aaid thl . 
ICeneral. " My lord/' replieil hie sentinel, " I nidi 
go(Ml »Um*. of goUl chainn, biiffJerkinSfftpaniah caMOckif 
and Hpaniiih bladen."^'' Hal" exdaimed J>e Vei^ 
** imyvni thou me no ? I hop<! thou ahalt have ioom of 
tlieni anon ;" and giving him a piece of gold, they witlu 
drew togetluT. The viiiion of the veteran had not di- * 
ncived him. A rolumn of 2()(K) men, chiefly Italiaaif 
Ird on by coiuit FarneM*, were alreaily Ntruggling throuf^ 
tlif falling tidi*. and in a few miniitfN aft^'rwardu thay 
gaini-fl and formed ij|H)ti tin* iN'ach. Htill Ue Verc de* 
iaycd to give tin* Hignaj. Tlic en(*fny, thou^ exfioMd 
to one line of Hre, vtiuw not an yet under the whole of 
hid (»nlnnnre ; he would not, therefore, ofN'n upon then 
till lif roiilil do NO with nil liiN |»ower. Hut the eiger 
and i<xrit4Ml noldirrH were not kept long in iiuiipenM* 
llAVJMg n»mph'ti«d their fornmlton, Uie Italiami ilrcd • 
gun townrdN i\w wm tw n. Nignal to tlioM' in rear that tht 
uiwault wan about Ui iMnnuwurv, They tlien moved for- 
ward, ami in two m'coiiflH they wrre Nwept down liy ont 
<if the moNt treniendouN volleyH under whieJi (krvoted 
ImttalionN have evi;r nrled nnd fdnggered. 

Though f(»r tlir ifmiant unmsM^d nnd diiiordered, tha 
veU^rnn ItalianN witlidrrw not nii inch. The flrKt panie 
wan no Nooner ovcrrotiir, thnii thry ruNhed Inddly for- 
ward^ wide lanei bcMiig rut iti their ratikii at every itcpi 
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laving gained the foot of the hreach^ they in their 
began to fire^ — a measure of all others the most in- 
ious in men so circumstanced. Then it was that 
^ere brought his remaining missiles effectually into 
While they toiled at the ascent^ the front ranks 
ing from time to time for the purpose of loading 
lischarging their pieces^ the casks^ of which we have 
erly spoken^ were let loose ; burning pitchy ropes^ 
s girdled with fire- works, hand grenades, and blazing 
jB, fell likewise among them in terrible showers ; and 
al demi-cannon, which had not yet given their fire, 

1 filled to the muzzles with bullets and rusty iron, 

discharged. Still the assailants pressed on, till 

met pike and sword clashed with sword, the one 

' straining every nerve to surmount the parapet, the 

resolutely opposing them. But no progress what- 
was made. Men died by hundreds at the foot of 
rteep, by steel or lead, or blows from clubs; but not 
planted foot upon it except as a prisoner. In a 
, after displaying the most heroic courage, after 

2 sufiering a repulse, and thrice returning to the 
^, this gallant band was compelled to give way, a . 

wreck escaping beyond the estuary, where multi- 
. found a grave. Nor was the issue of the attack 
«nt in other quarters. WTiile the Italians stormed 
)reach, 3000 Spaniards had entered the Quarriers, 
ce they made a push to carry the town by esca- 

but they, too, were beaten back, and compelled to 
It. 

the mean while, the eastern side of the town had 

threatened, rather than assailed, by numbers not 
lor to those which attempted it on the west Had 
reached their ground in time, it may be questioned 
lier the feeble guard, which could alone be spared 
lat quarter, would have long withstood them ; but, 
nately for the honour of De Vere and the safety of 
arrison, they came not up till all had been lost else- 
e. The tide, too, was already on the turn : there 
1 be no possibility of retreat in case of a repulse ; 
L. I. o 
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and, to say the tmth^ the courage both of officers 
men seems not to have been of a verj fiery descrip< 
Instead, therefore, of passing the GniUet, they coote 
themselves with storming an outwork, -—a half-mi 
which Uy across the stream, and stood open in the i 
—from which, though they took it without the smi 
difficulty, they were driven on the return of day h] 
fire of the place. Thus, on all hands, was the a 
gallantly met and successfiilly resbted, with a kMs t 
Spaniards of fiill 2000 men, while of the garrisoi 
more than thirty were slain, and about 100 woundc 

From this date up to the middle of March, De 
continued to defend himself with all the raloiir ani 
dress which might have been expected at his hands 
futher attempt was, however, made to carry die 
by storm ; nor does he appear to have thrown awa 
lives of his men by unnecessary sorties, but he rep 
each night the damage which the day's firing had 
doned, and presented on all occasions an imposing 
to the enemy. In the midst of these successes, 
ever, an order arrived that he should deliver u] 
command to general Dorp. He instantly obeyed ; 
accompanied by his brother sir Horace and a considc 
personal stafi*, returned to England. 

Though we know, upon the authority of the Sj 
papers, that sir Francis de Vere continued in the m 
of the States some time longer, we have not been a 
discover that either in the campaign of l603 in Bra 
or in that of the year following in Cadsant, he tool 
prominent or active share. The simple fact th{ 
name is not once mentioned by the Dutch histc 
would, indeed, induce a persuasion that he was not 
a witness to either service ; while the circumstance 
king James was proclaimed by him at Brille, ii 
month of April, l603, seems to imply that he re 
entirely i^ion his government. In the month of « 
again, in die same year, we find him in attendai 
the court of St. James's, where his appointment, i 
the death of the queen had caused to lapse, was ren< 
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Qce it leemft in the highest degree improbable, to 

itronger term, that he could hive found leiiure 

ui prince Maurice in one or other of these expe« 

But however this mft)r be, no doubt can exist 

I Bplendicf military career came to a close in the 

of 1604. The conclusion of peace between 

(1 and Spain, as it compelled James to withdraw 

port tnm the States, so it led to the dismissal of 

e from his employment under that government ; 

4ng the remainder of his days was a new field 

for the exercise of his great but peculiar ta- 

rhe truth, indeed, is, that De Vere did not long 

le renown which his valour and discretion had 

for him. On the S8th August, 1608, at the 

ire age of fifty-four, with all his faculties of mind 

iy entire, and in the full lustre of his fame, he 

his own house in London, and was buried in the 

of St. John the Evangelist in Westminster Ah- 

lere his very remarkable monument may still be 

character of this illustrious soldier has been so 
awn by men who may in some degree be ac- 
i his contemporaries, that it were an act of injus. 
tils memory were we to withhold from these pages 
ii meed of praise which they have bestowed upon 
" Sir Francis Vere/' says sir Robert Naughton^ 
of that ancient and most noble extract of the 
Oxford ; and it may be a question whether the 
' of his house or the honour of his achievements 
most commend him ; but that we have an au- 
rule — 

Kim fTf*f" ft prompot e( put nonftetmui ipti^ 
fit em nottta voca 

ough he was an honourable slip of that ancient 
nobility, which was no disadvantage to his virtue, 
brought more glory to the name of Vere than he 
ood from the family. He was, amongst all the 
swordsmen, inferior unto none, but superior 
any ; of whom it may be said, to speak much of 

o 8 
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him, were to leave out somewhat that might add to iii 
praiie, and to forget more than would make to his ll^ 
nour. I find not that he came much to court, for \$ 
lived almost perpetually in the camp ; but when he Mf 
none had more of the queen's favour, and none less ei- 
vied ; for he seldome troubled it with the noise uA 
alarms of supplications, — his way was another sort d 
undermining. They report that the queen, as she loret 
martial men, would court this gentleman as soon ss b 
appeared in her presence : and surely he was a soldier o 
great worth and command, thirty years in the servic 
of the States, and twenty years over the English in chie 
as the queen's general." 

'^ Sir Francis de Vere," says Fuller, '' was of a fiei 
and rigid nature, undaunted in all dangers, not ove 
valuing the price of men's lives to purchase a victoi 
therewith. He served in the scene of all Christendo 
where war was acted ;" and of these services Lloyd h 
asserted that they were " all instances of the wonde 
that courage can do when wise, valour when sober, 
passion when rational, and a great spirit when advised 
After such commendation from writers who, if they d 
not personally come in contact with De Vorc, possess 
means of estimating his public character such as c 
scarcely belong to us, it may appear presumptuous 
add any remarks of our own ; nevertheless we must 
permitted to observe, that the subject of this mem( 
manifestly belonged to that order of mortals, who, 
whatever walk of life they may be destined to move, r 
only rise to eminence among their contemporari* 
but outstrip the very age in which they live. At 
period when the art of war vibrated, as it were, betwe 
two extremes, — when much that had Ix^en laid asi 
belonging to the chivalric age was supplied by a pedant 
as cold as it was ridiculous, — De Vere set every esi 
blished rule at defiance ; and throwing himself for su 
port upon the dictates of his own genius, fouj 
and won battles on which none but himself would hs 
adventured. The proudest wreath which encircles 1 
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^^ of prince Maurice was in reality earned by De 
^ ; for to him^ and to him alone, was the great vie 
ry of Nieupont owing. In like manner, the brilliant 
pture of Cadiz, which historians have attributed, some 
Essex, others, with still less of reason, to Raleigh, 
ut be traced back to De Vere. He it was that pointed 
t the proper mode of proceeding, and regulated every 
tail after the advance began ; while to his foresight, 
holding a strong reserve together, is justly ascribable 
! retention of a conquest which ought to have been 
re easily gained than held. Of his masterly nflire- 
nts in the double relief of Rhineberg, we abstain mm 
ing more than that they afford convincing proof 
w much may be done where there is courage to use, 
1 judgment to direct, even slender means ; while his 
ence of Ostend, whether for sheer hardihood, or a 
ly scientific disposition of his force, will find few 
-allels in military history. Sir Francis de Vere, in 
>rt, though, like many other shining characters, he 
i been less noticed by posterity than some of higher 
itical rank, was truly the hero of his age, a man of 
om the English army may be justly proud, even in 
: generation which has witnessed the glories of the 
t war under the auspices of Wellington. 
Sir Francis de Vere married Elizabeth, the daughter 

Dont, a citizen of London, by whom he had 

ee sons and two daughters. His children all died be- 
e him ; but his widow erected to his memory that 
nument to which we have already alluded. The 
[owing description may serve to point it out to such 
may chance to visit the chapel. On a marble table, 
jed somewhat above the floor, rests a full-length figure 
De Vere, supported upon a quilt of figured alabaster. 
er the figure is a canopy of Lydean or touchstone, 
iported at the four comers by four knights, fully 
aed, except that their heads are bare, each kneeling 
>n one knee. Round the verge is the epitaph, in 
'/en of gold : — 
^' Francisco Vero equiti aurato, Galfredi F. Joannis 
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eonitia OModm nepod, Bridie et Formmdic |n 
fbdo, AngUcmim copiamm in Bdgli dndori am 
Ettndiedia uxor tcvo nhiritiima qwMam coqjiiniun 
visft^ lioe ■ i if i r wi wi m amida et ftdd eo^jogatis na 
MMlum nueadaalmay et eoiii lacrjrmia gemena pn 
Oliiit xzTiiL die Anguatiy anno aafaitia mxrniLy eta 
•taliaatte um." 

Beaidea thia, aaodwr cpit^ih tohiainenKvjviiei 
poaed, with whidi^ aa being ezoeedin|^ appi rofritli 

V WImbVcto MNiidit death, am'd with hb mmdand ihUH^ 



0nth was aftida to meet Urn hi the aiidi 
But whcB hit wciiwioi he had laid t 
Daatfat Bke a cowan^ atrooke htan. 
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dtroduction to this work it has heen explicitlj 
nat though from the era of the Norman con. 
re were never wanting hands of mercenary 8ol« 
Kcupy the castles and fortified towns belonging 
ig, no traces of a standing army, similar in its 
ion to those which now exist throughout the 
Europe, can be discovered in this country Arior 
iddle of the 17th century. Down to that date, 
ether of defence w conquest, were carried on 
the feudal militia, or by troops raised under a 
on of array; which, being enrdled for some 
r service, were, on its conclusion, disbanded, and 
n to their own homes. The great struggle be- 
larles L and his parliament led, almost unavoid- 
a different arrangement. Though begun, and 
:ain extent concluded, by the yeomen of the 
and the trained bands of cities, that contest 
aid to have produced a new order in the body 
for the men who waged it successfully, becoming 
)y profession, laid aside neidier their arms nor 
cipline after peace was restored. As a neces« 
;equence a standing army sprang up, the first, 
rhich England had ever maintained ; nor from 
to the present time have circumstances per- 
hat an engine so powerful in itself, yet so 
y conducive to tranquillity, should be laid 

is vital change in the military system of his 
the reader need scarcely be informed that Oliver 
1 was the author. Raised to the highest eminence 
influence of the soldiery, that extraordinary 
nd himself compelled, not merely to depend 
m for continued support, but to keep them 
I condition as that the check of military dis. 

o 4 
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cipline should never for t moment be relaxed. Of him, 
therefore, one of the most profound sttteimen as wdl 
as successful soldiers whom England has ever produced, 
we propose to give an account; avoiding as far ai 
possible all speculations on points purely religious or 
p(^tical, that we may bring more prominently into 
notice his exploits and tactics as a great military com. 
mander. 

Oliver Cromwell was bom at Huntingdon on the 
25th of April, 1599* Both by father's and mother's 
■ide^his family was respectable, for he was the son of 
Robert, the grandson of sir Henry, a great-grandson of 
sir Richard Cromwell ; the last a Welsh gentleman 
of an ancient stock, who exchanged the name of WiL 
liams for that of Cromwell, on his marriage with a 
sister of Thomas earl of Essex.* His mother again 
claimed, upon ground far from fanciful, to be a scion of 
the royal tree of Stuart.^ Sh^vt^as the daughter of 
Walter Stuart, of the isle of Ely, a lineal descendant, 
according to North, from James I., lord high steward 
of Scotland, and a cousin, not very distantly removed, 
of Charles, the unfortunate opponent of his grandson. 
Other genealogies are indeed given, some of them 
more, some less gratifying to the family pride of th6 
protector ; but they all agree in attesting, that with the 
blood of the monarch, whom he ultimately dethroned, 
that of Cromwell was allied. 

With this admitted fact before us, it is not easy to 
suppress a smile at the anxiety evinced by the personal 
and political enemies of the protector, to undervalue 
even the lineage of their great oppressor. One of the 
favourite sarcasms thrown out against him is, that he was 
the son of a brewer, and that in his own person he followed 

* To the policy of Henry VII. the general adoption of lumamea by the 
"Welsh familici is owing. Partly with a view to blot out all remembrance of 
nationnl distinctions, and [tartly that the business of the courts of law might 
be facilitatod. that politic monarch prevailed upon his Cambrian tubjectato 
drop their onginal patronvmir, ap. Morgan ap William, or the son of Wil- 
liam, became henceforth Morgan Wiliinms ; though, in the particular cue 
before us, a Morgan ap William was ixirsuaded to assume the name of Croia. 
welL 
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ime humble eccapation. There seems good gromid 
mitting that both assertions are correct, diough there 
ely none, in a country like England, for r^arding 
acts as di^racefnl; unless, indeed, the disgrace 
I to the individuals by whom they were brpught 
rd in a spirit of paltry because posthumous hostility, 
father of Oliver, bdng a second son, was some- 
slenderly provided for. He endeavoured to improve 
rcumstances by embarking in business, a measure 
fverse of discreditable either to his judgment or his 
ity; and he succeeded, as the representatives of 

of the first families in the nation have done, both 
; and since, in obtaining an honest livelihood by 
iaing an honest trade. This, as it is by fEu: the most 
ictory, is likewise the most manly reply that can 
fered to the supposed calumny; for the insinu. 
i of such as would shift the opprofarium from the 
iers of the husband to those of the wife, are not 

hollow in argument than they are despicable in 
1. 

eve are many curious anecdotes on record relative 
to the childhood and early youth of Oliver Crom- 
It is stated that on one occasion, when his uncle 
[enry Cromwell sent for him, he being then an 
t, a monkey snatched him from the cradle, leaped 
him through a garret window, and ran along the 
The utmost alarm was of course excited, and 
iety of devices proposed, with the desperate hope of 
ing him from his perilous situation. But the mon- 
us if conscious that she bore the fortune of England 
r paws, treated him very gently. After amusing 
If for a time, she carried the infant back, and laid 
afely on the bed from whence she had removed him. 

time later, the waters had well nigh quenched his 
ing genius. He feU into a deep pond, from which a 
fvaan, named Johnson, rescued him. Many years 
ivards the loyal curate, then an old man, ^» recog- 

by the republican general, when marching at the 
of a victorious army through Huntingdon. " Do you 
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rrmrmlier that cUy wlini you Mved in« from ilmwninj^r" 
Mid <'n>inwH]. " I flo/' rrplicfl the clergymftn; "nd 
I wifili with all my Rcnil that I hail put you in, rathff 
than Mi? you in armfi agaimit your HOferrign." h third 
atory wr cannot rrfuiir to giv<', hpcauae it made a moit 
than common imprpfiaion at thn time. 

'JMirrr waa a rumour prevalent in Huntingdon^ tiiit 
Oliver Oromwrll and ('harh*!! I., when rhihlren nearly 
of the name age, met at llinrhinbrooke Ifouaei the neat 
of flir Oliver Oromwell, the uncle and godfather of the 
former. "The youtlm hail not been long together,'' 
NayN Noble, " before Oharlca and Oliver diaagreed ; and 
an the former waa then an weakly aa the latter wu 
atrong, It wan no wonder that the royal viaitant wm 
worsted ; and Oliver, even at thia age, ao little regarded 
dignitlea, that he mafle the royal blWbd flow in copiooi 
NtreamN from the princeV nr>iH*. Thin/' adda the ame 
author, " wan looked U|)on aa a bail preaage for that 
king, when the civil warn commenced." • 

It HeemN to have b«MMi the winli of bin mother, by 
whom he wan grratly Im-IovihI, t/) b«Mitow \\\Hm Oliver an 
education ntrirtly dorricMir; and a Mr. Umg, a clergyman 
of tlie rKtAbliHl)f*d rlnircli, wnfi accordingly engaged to 
art an hifi private tutor. Mr. Lon^f, however, who poa- 
firHaed little influence over liifi pupil, aoon reaignefl his 
charge; upon which Oliver wan placofl in the free gram- 
mar Hchool at llutitlngdon, then taught by Dr. Thomaa 
licard. Very varioun and contradictory accounta are 
given of bin progrea^ under bin new mantrr. A foreign 
writer, who delightN in the marvellouH, haa repreaented 
the future protector an a prodigy of learning ; while of 
bin countrymen not a few fif>eak of him aa an incorrigible 
dunce, an well m a re)N*lliouN and licadNtrong reprobate. 
The tnith appeam to b«*, that with a tnore than ordinary 
ahare of quicknean, Oliver took no particular delight in 

* Thf* flcnnunt nf (hi* piiRtltMtlr pnrountpr tiHwppn Charlc* and ('itrniwdl 
In, to My thp leiHt of it, hy no fnpnn^ ifnprol)fllili>. It in well known (hAt 
•Ir Oliver, n (nipmiil loyal ktiisht. niimi'tii'iimljr pnti*rtaln«Hl kinft Jaineaoil 
more than otir occailon } and the ToiniK priiire, Irehig twioCf at leant, of tbf 
INUt/, luch a fUUng out It not unilkelx to tiare ocrurred. 
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xidne of his wrholmric stadies, thongfa he was 
ibranost in the perfonDanoe of sudi exploits as 
ed the exercise of reckless daring or patioit coo- 
There was not an orchard within seven miks of 
wn which failed to reoeiTe from him periodical 
; while the dove-cotes of the neighhouring gentry 
likewise laid under contribution, as often as a ma- 
ig party could be arranged. For these misdeeds, 
n as for other delinquencies, he received, whea 
ed, the most savage chastisement ; Dr. Beard's 
akm sranding very hig^, not more on account of 
eai leanung, than on account of the severe disd- 
wliicli he maintained among his scholars. Never- 
B, such excessive harshness produced no good 
upon CrcnnwelL Of a bold and obstinate temper, 
ihued these merciless floggings without the utter- 
xf a complaint, and returned to his former habits, 
ity with indiffisrence, but with a dogged, and, as it 
rcxi, a triumphant hardihood, 
lile a pupil at this school, two circumstances are 
1 to hare taken place, to one of which, after he rose 
high estate, Cromwell himself frequently reverted, 
a certain night, as he lay awake in bis bed, he 
i, or imagined that he beheld, a gigantic figure, 
i^ drawing aside the curtains, told him that he 
i become the greatest person in the kingdom, but 
>t employ the word king." Cromwell mentioned 
rcumstance both to his father and his uncle ; the 
f of whom caused Dr. Beard to reward the com- 
cation with a sound fledging, while the latter 
ed his nephew for stating that '* which it was too 
rous to relate." Nevertheless, the dream or vision ad- 
to Oliver's memory, and was, as we have just said, 
reverted to, after events had worked out its exact 
ipUshment. On another occasion, whether prior 
i occurrence of the vision or the reverse authorities 
yt agreed, a play caUed '' Lingua, or the Combat 
» Five Senses for Superiority," was enacted in the 
L In this quaint but striking masque, of whidi 
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the tuthor remainii unknown, though the comedy itiekf 
was printe<l in Uk)?, it frll to the lot of Cromwell H 
perfonn the part of Tactun, a personification of the Bene 
of touchy who coming forth from his tiring-room with 
a chaplet of flowers on his head, stumbled oyer a crown 
and royal robe, cast purposely in the way. The soB- 
loquy into which Tactus breaks forth is certainly very 
striking : — 

Tactus, thy meeting lomewhat did portend. 

Wm ever man lo fortunate as I 

To break hit thtnt at auch a stumbling^riock f 

KoM>i and bay*, park hence! this crown and robe. 

My brows and body circles and invests. 

How gallantly it flts mc! sure the slare 

Measured my head that wrought this coronet 

TheY lie, that sav complexions cannot change; 

My blood's ennoiilod, and I am transform'd 

Unto the sacred temper of a king. 

Mcthinks I hear my noble parasites 

Styling mo Cesar or great Alexander, 

Licking my feet, and wondering where I got. 

This prpt'lous ointment liow mv pace is mended, 

How princrlv do I speak, how sharp I threaten : 

Poanantii. ril curb your hcAdstrong impudence. 

And makp you tremble when the lion roars ; 

Ye earth.bred worms ! — () for a looking glass ! 

Poets will write whole volumi*s of this change. 

Where 's my attendants V Come hither, sirrah I quickly, 

Or by the wings of Hermes, &c. &c. 

We cannot wonder if, in an age remarkably ])rone tc 
Ruperstition, tliis scene should have been regarded both 
by the friends and enemies of the protector as affordinp 
a palpable ])rop^osti cation of his after fortunes. Had 
('romwell lived and died on his brewery, doubtless th( 
whole matter would have been forgotten ; but his ulti. 
mate rise to more thun kingly jiower, gave to an incident 
in itself purely accidental, an air of mysterious, we hac 
almost said of prophetic, import. 

From the grammar school of his native town Crom. 
well was removed to Sydney Sussex ('ollege, Cambridge 
where, on the 52.3d of April, \6\(), he entered as a fel. 
low commoner. There, as at Huntingdon, he is saic 
to have led an exceedingly irregular life, applying him- 
self at intervals with great intensity to his studies, bui 
much more frequently indulging in ru<le and boisteroui 
pastimes. At football, cricket, cudgelling, and wrestling. 
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few of his companions could compete with him ; his man- 
ners^ moreover, assumed a roughs and^ occasionally, a 
boorish tone, till he became at last better known by the 
nickname of Roysterer, than by any other appellation. 
Yet were it unjust towards the memory of one of the most 
extraordinary men whom England has produced, did 
we accuse him, at this stage in his career, of more 
than the common follies of youth. A contemner of the 
excessive refinements of polished life he unquestionably 
was, nor any ways averse to drink first, and afterwards 
to fight ; but we can discover no proof that his conduct 
merited the load of obloquy which Dugdale has unspar. 
ingly heaped upon it. The case is somewhat different 
as we proceed onwards in our narrative. 

Cromwell had resided at Cambridge little more than 
a year when his father died ; an event which produced 
an important change both in his present circumstances and 
future prospects. He was immediately removed from the 
university, and, after a brief interval, sent to London, 
where he became a member of one of the inns of court, 
and professed to study the law. It is a curious fact, 
that though common tradition represents him to have 
kept terms at Lincoln's Inn, there is no entry of his 
name in the books of that society. From this circum- 
stance an attempt has recently* been made to throw 
discredit upon the stories which have hitherto obtained 
circulation relative to his general conduct while in the 
metropolis ; but the weight of contemporary evidence 
appears to be such as to overwhelm all arguments de- 
pending upon analogy or abstract reasoning. '^ The 
most probable solution of the difficulty," says the author 
of Cromwell and his Times, ^' is, that he actually became 
a student of law in the metropolis, but was entered at 
some other inn of court ;" to which we may add, that 
the registers of the legal societies have not always been 
kept with the accuracy which now belongs to them. Be 
this, however, as it may, we are assured by a professed 
panegyrist, who wrote in the year immediately succeeding 

* See Memoin of the Protector, by Oliver Cromwell, his descendant 
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the protector's death, that " he came to Lincoln's Inn, 
where he associated himself with those of the best rank and 
quality, and the most ingenious persons ; for though he 
was of a nature not averse to study and contemplation, 
yet he seemed rather addicted to conversation and the 
reading of men and their several tempers, than to a con. 
tinual poring upon authors." * There seems, therefore, 
no ground to doubt that he did actually enrol himself 
among the members of one or other of the law societies; 
while of his manner of life during the period of his re- 
sidence there, we possess tolerably accurate informadon. 
He is represented on all hands as learning nothing ex- 
cept " the follies and vices of the town." Wood asserts 
explicitly, that *' his father dying whilst he was at Cam- 
bridge, he was taken home and sent to Lincoln's Inn to 
study the common law ; but making nothing of it, he 
was sent for home by his mother, became a debauchee, and 
a boisterous and rude fellow." In like manner. Noble, 
an impartial, if not a friendly chronicler, records, that 
he not only returned from the capital a Ubertine and a 
rake, but that he supported the characters to admiration 
in his native town ; while sir Philip Warwick states, 
that " the first years of his manhood were spent in a 
dissolute course of life, in good fellowship and gaming, 
which afterwanls he seemed very sensible of, and sor- 
rowful for." But the asseverations of these witnesses 
though perfectly credible in themselves, are not without 
a corroborative authority of a still higher value. The 
following letter from Oliver himself, dated from Ely on 
the 13th of October, l638, refers manifestly to this 
period of his life, and ftilly justifies the weightiest charges 
which his biographers have brought against him. 

" To my beloved Cousin, Mrs, St, John, att sir William 
Markham, his hotise, called Oates, in Essex, pre^ 
sent these. 

'' Dear cosen, I thankfully acknowledge your love 
in your kind remembrance of mee upon this oppor- 

* Portraiture of his Royal Highness Oliver. 
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timitye. Alas! you do too highly prize my fines and my 
oompanie ! I may be ashamed to own your eicpressions^ 
ootisidering how unprofitable I am^ and the meane im* 
proTement of my talent ; yett^ to honour my God by 
declaringe what he hath done for my soull^ in this I 
am confident^ and will be soe. Truly then^ this I finde^ 
that he giveth springes in a dry and barren wildemesse 
where no water is. I live (you know) in Meshedra, 
which they say signifies prolonginge ; in Kedar^ which 
signifies blacknesse ; yet the Lord forsaketh me not. 
Though he doth prolonge^ yett he will (I trust) bringe 
me to his tabernacle, and his restinge place. My soull is 
with the congregation of the first-borne ; my bodye rests 
in hope ; and if heere I may honour my God either by 
doeinge or by sufFeringe, I shall be more glad. Truely 
noe poore creture hath more cause to putt forthe himself 
in the cause of his God than I. I have had plenteful 
wadges beforehand, and I am sure I shall never eame 
the least mite. The Lord accept me in his service, 
and give me to walk in the light, and give us to walk 
in the light as hee is in the light ! He it is that en- 
lightineth our blacknesse, our darknesse. I dinnot say 
he hydeth his face from me ; he giveth mee to see light 
in his light. One beame in a dark place has exceeding 
much refreshment in it : blessed be his name for shining 
on so dark a hart as mine. You know what my manner 
of life hathe been I 0,I lived in, and loved darknese, and 
hated the light. I was a chiefe, the chiefe of sinnere. 
This is true ; I hated godlmesse, yet Ood had mercye on 
mee. O the richnesse of his mercye ! praise him for 
mee ; pray for mee, that he who hath begun a good 
work, would perfect it to the day of Christ. Salute all 
my good friends of that family whereof you are yett a 
member. I am much bound unto them for their love : 
I bless the Lord for them, and that my sonn, by their 
procurement, is so welL Lett him have your prayers, 
your councill ; let mee have them. Salute yoiur hus- 
band and sister from ipee ; hee is not a man of his 
word; he promised to write about Mr. Wrath, of Essinge, 
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but M yett I rccefveil no Icttert ; put him tn minde to 
doc wh«t witli convenicncy in«y \it done for the poore 
cozen I did Holicit him •(xiut. Once more farewell ; the 
Lord be with you, loe preyeth your tnilye loving cosen, 

** OuvKM Crouwkll*" 

We have Iniertcd this characterietic letter, as well 
as the statements of Woo<l, Noble, and Warwick, with, 
out the smallest feeling of rancour towards the sub- 
ject of our present memoir, on whose memory we desire 
to cast no otiier reproach than trutli may compel us to 
award. That he was dissijiated, during the pe. 
riod of his sojourn in Ijondon, seems establish«d beyond 
tile jKMsilHlity of contrailiction ; nevertheless, when the 
circumstances of his age and jieculiar temperament are 
duly considered, the language of censure will scarcely 
degenerate into that of alMoiute conrlem nation. Crom* 
well, a youtii of decided genius and ardent disposition, 
is thrown, at Uie early age of eigliteen, as it were, loose 
upon tlie world : we cannot lie surprised to find that his 
very ardour iitd him into practici*H, which, to tlie eyes 
of a less gift4;(l individual, might havt' held out no allure- 
inentK. Hut tluf Im'mI apology which can, after all, \m 
offered for him Im, that vni he hail attained to the years 
of legal diKcretioii, Iuh diHHJpatcfd habits were wholly 
laid aHJde. JHh mother, a pious and sensible woman, 
u\H)kti to him in the language of a<lmonition ; he re. 
ceived her ailvic<* In good j>art, correcte<l the whole 
line of liJM mannerH, and Ix'came as remarkable for a 
strict atUtntion to decorum as he hail formerly IxMrn tlie 
reverse. 

T\ui comktquencifs of tliis reformation in his manners 
were, first, a reconciliation with his relatives, the Jlamp. 
dens and Harringtr>nH, from whom his previous ex- 
cesM*s harl alienated him, and next, his marriage, through 
their interference*, with Kli/ulM^th the daughter of sir 
JameH Hourchier, of Fitm'd, in Khm'X. 7'he latter event, 
which t/)ok placx' in Ht. (jih's'jt (thiirch, Oipplegat^f, on 
the UUd of August, l6'20, jiroved exceedingly conducive 
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l^hiiliHiDeiripcrtihilhj. The kdjr^ dioiig^ botstiiig 
Inllieir pcnonal attnctknt, potwaKd both good sense 
9ad a finr dme of aooomi^isliiDciits; and as she hroof^ 
vidi ber a eonsidenMe additioD to his patrimooy^ die 
VBOB be^n mider Terj iaToarablc aospioes. Nor were 
iht pranises dms hdU out doomed to end in dis^){M>inu 
Throng^ioiit many jcan^ during which she pre- 
him with nine diikhen, of whom ^je only snr- 
timl dicsr firther, CromweQ and his wife liTcd happilj 
tnyihtr; ndtfaer die cares of public life^ nor frequent 
aad mamdaUe separation, bdi^ pennitted on eitjier 
flde to loosen die ties of conjugal attachment. 

It is impoonble to ascertain with perfect aocaracr^ at 
Ais &tanee of time, how Cromwell spent the interval 
between bis marrij^ and his first appearance in pailia. 
■ott in 1628: that he dwelt almost constantly in Hon- 
ti^pdoD seems to be generall j agreed ; and that he carried 
M die business which his father had condacted before 
bim, is in the hig^iest degree probable. The latter fact, 
as It is supported chiefly by the assertions of the satirical 
baUads of the day, has indeed been called in question. 
But withoot pausing to discuss a point of very little m€^ 
■cnty howerer determined, we may obsenre, that the 
aotfaor of the Panegyric, usually attributed to Milton, 
dcarij sanctions the statements of the hostile party. 
^ Beh^ now arriTed," says he, '^ to a mature and ripe 
tgty aD which time he spent as a priTate person, noted 
for nochii^ so mudi as the culture of pure religk>n and 
an integrity of life, he was grown rich at home, and had 
enlarged his hopes, rdying upon Crod and a great soul, in 
aqniei bosom, for any the most exalted times.** " Omiu 
ting aD present consideration of the rather remarkable 
concioding words, does not the expression, 'grown rich at 
home,' seem to allow the inference that it was by some 
trade or profession his property had thus increased ; since 
to five without business, and at the same time reputably 
to bring up a numerous family, could hardly have con- 
dnced to its accumulation." Such is the question put 
by Mr. Thomas CromweD, the ingenious author of the 

TOI*. I. p 
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FroCeetor t Life tnd Timef ; and it it one which all 
reflecting pendns will, wt premiroe, be di^poeed to an. 
fwer in the affirmatiTe. There ii, howerer, tnothir 
matter connected with this stage in Cromweira career, 
on which we And it not ao eaay to aatiffj ounelres ; we 
allude to the grare accoaation brought againat him both 
by Dugdale and Noble, that^ '* having by hia extraTi. 
ganoe waated hia patrimony, and being refoaed aaaiatanoe 
by hia uncle Stewart, he petitioned the king for a com- 
miaaion of lunacy, with the view of depriving the accu* 
Mant of hia eatate ;" a petition which hia mi^eaty neglected, 
hecauae tlie aaaertiona on which Cromwell'a cUdm wai 
founded were not borne out by proof. If thia tale be 
really true, then muat all our belief in the aincerity of 
(Jromwell'a reformation evaporate ; if it be a calumny, 
it la remarkably aupported by yery plausible evidence. 
It may not be amiaa to place an abatract of the reaaon- 
inga both of auch aa deny, and such as credit the state- 
ment, In Juxtaposition. 

The advocates for ('romwell contend, that he being 
the arknowle(lg(Hl heir at law of his uncle, would scared/ 
incur the haxard of liavlng hiH succession cut off, by 
venturing upon an attempt at once so flagitious and so 
uncertain in its issue. The same ))artics argue, that the 
tact of his election to represent the borough of Hun- 
tingdon in parliament, is of itself sufHcient to fVee him 
tVoni so gross an accusation, inasmuch as the people of 
that place would hardly make choice for their represent- 
ative of a man branded with such a crime, and at the 
same time destitute of all l)eyond personal interest. But, 
above all, it is urged that the conduct of sir Thomas 
Stewart hinuelf plaws the falsehood of tlie charge in its 
clearest light: that gcntlemun actually left to Oliver 
Cromwell, at his decease, an estate in lands and tithes 
valued at 5(K)/. a year ; — a bequest which no man is 
likely to have made to a relative who had endea- 
voureil to plaee him, during lite, under restraint. On 
the other hand, it is asserted that the circumstance in 
(|ueHtiou was not only well known, but universally ad- 
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ted to be tnie by die protector*s contempormries. It 
K recorded at the fmnnent by writers^ whose means of 
iTing at the merits of the case were unquestionably 
re ample than those of any modem ; yet it has never, 
Tery recently, been denied. Nor is the following 
ract from Hadcet's Life of Archbishop M'illiams with- 
weifcht in the matter : — ^ At a meeting of the privy 
ncil in l64o, the ardibii^p, speaking to the king 
>omwdI» said, ^ I knew him at Buckden, but never 
w his religion^ being a common spokesman for sec- 
es, and maintaining their part with stubbornness. 
never discoursed as if he were pleased with your 
esty and your officers ; and, indeed, he loves none 
are more than his equals. Four mqjeity did Aim hut 
lee tn rrfuHng Ait jtetitioH against sir Thcmas Stfw^ 
^ Hke Isie </ Eijf; but he takes them all for his 
niea that would not let him undo his best friends ; 
, above all that live, I think him the most mindful 
in iigury.'" We are not caUed upon to decide be- 
sn the counterbalancing weight of testimony on the 
hand, and argument on the other ; but if the latter 
act be genuine, we confess that we cannot see how 
orce is either to be overborne or explained away. 
Iiere is considerable difficulty in ascertaining the 
rise date of Cromwell's adoption of the tenets peculiar 
he puritans, and his formal adhesion to the party 
di he eventually moulded to his own purposes. Ge- 
illy speaking, the sudden convert from vice and folly 
%y if his temper be sanguine, into an opposite ex. 
ae ; but such appears not to have been the case with 
mwelL Though connected by marriage with a dis. 
dng family, and brought unavoidably into frequent 
umunication with non-conformist ministers, he pro- 
cd during some years to adhere rigidly to the faith of 
fathers; attending divine service at the parish church, 
I contracting an intimacy with more than one of the 
It celelnrated among the orthotlox clergy. Neverthe- 
i there are circumstances on record which would au. 
the belief, that even then he entertaineil at least 
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no hostility towards the sectarians. It was during this 
interval that his intercourse with archbishop Williams, 
then bishop of Lincoln, began ; and that prelate's speech 
to the king conveys more than an insinuation, that the 
cause of the nonconformists found in Cromwell a hearty 
as well as a frequent advocate. Still, as we have already 
said, Cromwell was himself no puritan ; nor is it pro- 
bable tliat he as yet entertained any idea of passing over 
to the ranks of die disaffected either in church or state. 
In the year l628, Comwell, for the first time, took 
his seat in the great council of the nation, as one of 
the members for the borough of Huntingdon. It was 
the third parliament which the pecuniary necessities of 
Charles had compelled him to summon, and it met under 
the influence of strong irritation, produced not more by 
the numerous acts of arbitrary power which had been ex* 
ercised during the dissolution, than by the injudicious 
attempts of the clergy and crown lawyers to support, both 
from the pulpit and at the bar, the doctrine of passive 
obedience. The first measure of the new house of com- 
mons was to propose the famous petition of rights, which 
passed by a prodigious majority, and was presented for 
the royal signature. Charles hesitated; but the absolute 
exhaustion of his exchequer, and the steady refusal of 
the commons to vote any supply so long as this grand 
charter of public liberty remained unratified, finally 
wrung from him a reluctant consent. Ample subsidies 
were now furnished, yet the boon was accompanied by 
a fresh attack upon the prerogative, in a matter con- 
cerning which Charles had shown himself to be ex- 
ceedingly jealous. The right of the sovereign to collect, 
independently of his parliament, duties on wines and 
merchandise imported, under the denomination of ton- 
nage and poimdage, was openly called in question; 
and the discussion assumed by degrees a tone so imfa- 
vourable, that Charles hastily prorogued the session. 
The houses were not permitted to resume their sittings 
till after an interval of six months. Nevertheless, this 
interruption of public business, so far from allaying, 
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"^^ only to increase, the general discontent of the 
pie. When parliament again assemhled, the ques- 
i of tonilage and poundage was at once resumed ; 
I followed a resofaition, that a strict enquiry ought to 
lade into the state of religion throughout the country^ 
last of all^ the formation of committees of religion, 
lie avowed purpose of purifying of its popish pro. 
[ties the established church. We have no authority 
isserting that in the debate on the tonnage and 
dage act Cromwell took any leading part. In the 
littees of religion he was, however, extremely for. 
, denouncing Neal, bishop of Winchester, as one 
'' gave his countenance to po-sons who preached 
^aperj," and particularly specifying the case of 
l^anwaring, who, though declared by the last par- 
nt incapable of holding any ecclesiastical prefer- 
, had, by the interest of that prelate, been recently 
rred to a valuable living. The observation widi 
1 Cromwell summed up this charge gives the first 
ntic evidence of his growing hostility to the consti- 
order of things. '' If," said he, '^ these are the 
to church preferment, what are we to expect ? ** It 
id but this interference with what he regarded as 
wn especial province, to fill up the measure of 
les's disgust and indignation. He suddenly dissolved 
arliament ; and throughout the extended space of 
!ss than twelve years, endeavoured to govern by the 
ise of an imfettered, and often arbitrary, prerogative, 
ith the great political events which occurred during 
eason of anarchy and misrule, we have, on the pre- 
>ccasion, very little concern. It is sufficient for 
lurpose to state, that the unconstitutional arrest of 
il leading members of the opposition, as well as a 
ral on the king's part of all those practices which 
fust been declared by the authority of the three 
s to be ill^al, alienated from him and his advisers 
and more the great bulk of the community. Among 
i, Cromwell retired to Huntingdon a bitter, if not an 
ed, enemy to regal authority ; as well as a professed 

p 3 
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fftTourer of nonconformists and schiimatics^ whom he 
openly admitted into his family, and whose conventidei 
he reg;uiarly frequented. It is true, that in the yeir 
1630 he permitted himself to he assodated with his old 
sehoolmaster, Dr. Beard, in a fresh commission of the 
peace for the horough ; yet it is beyond dispute, that 
Irom the dissolution of parliament in l629> he was, in 
all his habits, conversation, and ideas, an altered man* 
Whether he began already to anticipate those seenes of 
▼iolence and confusion through which he was dettiiicd to 
make his way to more than royal eminence, we cannot 
take it upon us to determine ; but that he was prepared 
for almost any issue, and ready to play his part in any 
drama, admits not, we conceive, of the shadow of a doubt 
Brief as his senatorial career had been, it probably 
entailed upon Cromwell heavy expenses, to whidi his 
hospitable reception of a crowd of needy nonconformists 
added in no inconsiderable degree. His afl&ira begaii 
gradually to suffer embarrassment, while an unaceoont- 
able impatience of the pre-eminence in civic matters 
enjoyed by Dr. Beard, produced in him a strong distaste 
to his native town. The consequence was, that in l631 
he sold all the land and tithes belonging to his family, 
and withdrew, with his mother, wife, and children, to a 
farm near St. Ives, which he had hired and stocked out 
of the residue of his patrimony. Here he spent several 
years, taking an active part in all parochial business, 
but without adding aught to his personal resources, 
which, on the contrary, fell off from season to season; 
though whether the latter result arose, as Noble and 
others have asserted, from an extravagant attention to 
family exercises of devotion, we take it not upon us to 
decide. We must, however, profess our conviction, that 
Oliver Cromwell possessed too much, not of worldly 
wisdom only, but of sound judgment, to pursue the line of 
conduct which has been attributed to him. That he 
restored, at this season, certain sums of money to indi- 
viduals which he had won from them at play many 
years before, we shall not pretend to deny. There k 
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Weighty evidence in favour of the fact ; and the fact, if 
mtrreedf stated, redounda to Cromwell's honour. But 
that he, one of Uie most shrewd and keen-sighted of hu- 
man b^ngs, should detain his farm-servants from their 
labour in the fields, that they might listen to his exposi- 
tions of the scripture, or explain each man his own 
experiences, we find it very difficult to credit Crom. 
wdl waa unquestionably tinctured with enthusiasm, 
bodi then and at other seasons ; nevertheless, Cromwell's 
enthusiasm can never be said to have darkened his per- 
ception, or to have stood in the way of his sedulous pro- 
aecution of his own interests. 

We have said that, immediately after the dissolution 
itf parliament in l631, Cromwell began to connect him- 
self undisguisedly with the nonconformist or puritan- 
ical party ; it is, however, necessary to add that, during 
hia sojourn at St. Ives, a singular degree of inconsis- 
tency took place in his behaviour in this respect. Thus 
we find, that at the very moment when he is repre- 
sented as encouraging sectarians of all kinds, he wrote 
strongly to his friend, Mr. Storie, in favour of one 
Dr. Willis, a pious, and, as it would appear, highly 
orthodox clergyman of the established diurch. The 
letter is in itself so curious, and exhibits the religious 
opinions of the writer in so favourable a point of view, 
that we cannot deny to the reader the gratification of 
perusing it 

'^ Mr. Storie, — Among the catalogue of those good 
workeif which your fellowe dtycenes and our countrie- 
men have doun, this will not be reckoned for the least, 
ibat they have provided for the feedinge of soules; 
boildinge of hospittals provides for mens bodyes; to 
build material temples is judged a work of pietye ; but 
jthey that procure spirituall food^ they that build up spi- 
xituall temples, they arc^ the mene trulye charitable, 
trulye pious. - Such a work was this your erectinge the 
lecture in our cuntrie, in the which you placed Dr. 
WiHia, a man of goodnesse and industrie, and ability 
tp do good every way; not stint of any I know in 

p 4 
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Eng^ind ; and I am persuaded that litfaenoe his iniiii 
tlie Lord by him hath wrought much good amongit 
It only remains now, that he whoe first moved yo 
this, put you forward to the condnuanoe thereof ; it 
the Lord, and therefore to him lift we up our h 
that he would perfect itt. And surely, Mr. Stori 
were a pitious diinge to see a lecture fidl in the hin 
soe manie able and godly men, as I am perswsdei 
founders of this are, in theise tiroes wherein we see 
are suppressed with too much haste and violence b 
enemies of God his truth : far be it that so mudi 
should sticke to your hands, who lire in a citye i 
nowned for the clear shininge light of the gospelL 
know, Mr. Storie, that to withdraw the paye is to le 
the lecture, for whoe goeth a warfare on his own co 
beseech you, therefore, in the bowells of Jesus C 
putt it forward, and let the good man have his 
The soules of God his children will bless you 1 
and soe will I ; and ever rest your lovinge servi 
the Lord, 

^' OuvER Cromwi 

This letter, addressed to Mr. Storie, at the s 
the Dog, in the Royal Exchange, London, bore da 
11th January, 1635. In the year followinp:, the w 
uncle, sir Thomas Stewart, died, and he himself b 
possessed, as was stated, a few pages ago, of an ( 
chiefly in copyhold and titheries, of the annual vd 
500/. He resigned his farm immediately ; and ren 
into the isle of Ely, received numerous favours \ 
hands of the chapter, under whom some of his best 
were held : nevertheless, he soon became discon 
with his situation, and meditated another and i 
greater change in his mode of life. Either impel! 
disappointed ambition, or disgusted with the ty 
which he affected to behold in all matters whetl 
church or state, he resolved to abandon his native cc 
for ever, and to try his fortune, in company wit 
cousin^ Hampden^ as a colonist in lord >Varwick's ( 
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New England^ in North America. With this 
once more converted the whole of his property 
ley^ and had actually embarked^ Hampden taking 
e in the same vessel^ when an order of council^ 
r issued^ compelled them both to abandon the 
;e. How often and how deeply the king found 

repent of this arbitrary step^ every reader of 
nust be aware. 

feelings more and more ruffled, and prejudices 
d more inflamed, CromweU retired to Ely, where 
Qued to brood over his own and his country's 
till all his ideas became confounded in a sense of 
Je hatred towards the existing government. To 
extent indeed was this humour carried, that his 
on seems to have become occasionally imsettled; 
Dr. Simcott assures us, that '' his patient was a 
Lenetic man, and had fancies about the cross 
ood in the town, and that he had been called 
m at midnight, and such unseasonable hours, 
ly times, oUja strong fancy which made him 
le was then dying." But there occurred at this 
an event, which, calling him again into the tur- 
ubliclife, at once hindered a mind naturally active 
ying upon itself, and enabled him to add largely 
5ck of popularity. At the request of the earl of 
and odier extensive landed proprietors, a grant 
y was made by the king in order to facilitate 
ing of the fens in the counties of Lincoln, Cam- 
N^orthampton, and Huntingdon, on condition 
rtain portion of the level thus recovered should 
ed to the crown, as a remuneration for the ex- 
icurred. With this arrangement the common 
I general expressed themselves highly displeased, 
1 as it went to deprive them of the right of 
ige, which, as often as a drought prevailed, 

hitherto enjoyed over large tracts of the marsh. 
1 was not slow in espousing the cause of the 
inst the rich : he stood forward boldly as the 
friend, and exercised so much of talent and 
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ingiMiulty Iti timt rlmrin'trr, tlmt, In Ihi* fftr«* liotli A 
court liiHiirtir(« utid tlir nvownl wliih4«fi of itu* ArUtorrMfi 
ltd gnltuMl liU |M)lril. Thr roiititry nuffVred n, fwrlouR Im 
by tilt* Mny of tiirMiirni which hnvi* nlnrf lirrti punuil 
to thr \Kni rIFrct ; hit ( !rotnwpll b(*('iittir ■ |(iihi«r to ■ prVt 
(llgloiiH Atnount, hy hirromihiK hin own InHitcncf* in thf 
nrlKht)ourh(NHl, iind nttmcthiK towinU hlnifwlf th« rjm 
of other ^Ifietl and HRplrln^ pNtrlotM. 

The itNyvr rvrnt tmik |)liir<« In I iiti\h In tlicyMrfofUm* 
ing, ( 'harlrH WM igiiln rp(hic<«(l Ut the ni«r(*Miity of rfitlinf( 
togrthcri imrllinirnt ; iin(U.'roniwrll«|»Nrilv Uirough tbi 
Intfrfrrrncn* of lliinip(lr'n, imrtly thrtmgh tit« i4lmiriiil<m 
e%r\UH\ hy Uin hUa MiccrMful content with th« high«f 
inrnvrn, wan rhimrn to rrprrM*tit the city of Cmn)frU\fs^* 
Of hU iK*cunUry clrcunnitiinr^*!! «t thU tlin^ it i* tioi 
Trry rimy to ii|>«iin in drchlrd tertnit ; vet there lire fict* 
on rec4)nl, which leftil un Ut tielleve thiit the ntAtenninti 
of tlume wlio chiirge hlni witti iitmohite ti«nl(rti)ytryf •#•» 
Ui UMi the tnlldeMt rxprennlon, greiitly overch»rge<l# It 
ii lowerteii try ilie «titlior of the " Mystery <if thi 
goo<l old (Inuiie/' thiit there were leiterfi of ('romweil Ui 
lie M^en in the hundi* of n pemon of f|iiHllty« wliere li€ 
metitlonfi lilfi whole eNtnte Ui nmonnt to filMnjt VtUH)L^ 
which lie Intended to Uy out u]Hm « porchftMof drftine^l 
fen lAodfi. We know likewlite, th»t fit the \t^y cmn- 
niencernent of the troiihlen he contrlhitted b()(U. fowurd* 
mining A forc^e for the ftuppreMlon of the Irlnh reUOllon; 
while from hU own prlvnte piirfte he Iftid out 1(H)/. ir 
ilie Idrc of wAgmin* thftt the earl f»f Mftnchenter mlghl 
the more M(K7edily Uke the Held ftgnlnftt hifi sovereign 
NevertiieleM, the ilencriptiofm of hin Attire. And |»erAonA 
AppeArAOce in generAl, which we find in tlie pAgeA O 
rontem|MfrAry wrlt^A, neern to Ajrply only to An inditi 
duAl in tiie lAAt AtAge of poverty. " The firAt time thn 
ever 1 to<;k notice of him." AAy* Air lliilip WArwick, "w«( 
in the ^ery f beginning of the pArliAment lield in Novem. 
her, KfM), witen I vftlnly tiimight myself Ac^mrtly yonnf 

• A rt»flVf#if?i htrmtni U Alt«iti ofth)n pWtUm hjr U*mih, h»t h»« (if/itj I 
IM AtMNird t« r«^H}r« fMHl««. 
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gendeman, for we courtiers valued oursdves much upon 
Qwr good clothes. I came one morning into the house 
wdl dad, and perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I 
knew Doty very ordinarily apparelled, fbr it was a plain 
doth suity which seen^^d to have heen made hy an ill 
country tailor ; his linen was plain, and not very clean ; 
and I rememher a speck or two of hlood upon his little 
hand, which was not much larger than his collar ; his 
hat was without a hat-hand ; his stature was of a good 
fliie; hia sword stuck close to his side ; his countenance 
iwoUen and reddish ; his voice sharp and untunahle; and 
hia eloquence Aill of fervor; for the sulgect matter 
would not hear much of reason, it heing in hehalf of a 
servant of Mr. Brynn's, who had dispersed lihels against 
the queen for her dandng, and such like innocent and 
courtly sports ; and he aggravated the imprisonment of 
thia man by the council-table unto that height, that one 
would have believed the very government itself had been 
in great danger by it. I sincerdy profess it lessened 
very much my reverence unto that great coundl, for he 
was very much hearkened unto. And yet I lived to see 
this very gentleman, whom, out of no ill will to him, I 
dius describe, by multiplied good successes, and by real 
but usurped power, — having had a better tailor, and more 
converse among good company — in my own eye, when 
I was for six weeks together a prisoner in his Serjeant's 
hands, and daily waiting at Whitehall, appear of a 
great and majestic presence and comely deportment." 
In like manner. Dr. South, an authority much less to 
be trusted, asks, " Who ^at beheld such a bankrupt 
b^;garly fellow as Cromwell first enter the parliament 
house, with a thread-bare torn cloak and a greasy hat, 
and perhaps neither of them paid for, could have sus- 
pected that in the course of so few years he should, by 
the murder of one king and the banishment of another, 
ascend the throne, and be invested in the royd robes, and 
want nothing of the state of a king but the changing of 
his bat into a crown." This last torrent of abuse wdghs 
very little with us, inasmuch as it flowed from the pen 
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of one who had once heen to the protector as serrile ig 
he became after the restoration vindictive against hii 
memory ; yet even Warwick's account must be taken at 
the [M)rtrait of a man who either could not afford to dies 
like others in his station, or affected singularity even in 
his personal appearance. The probability is^ that the 
latter conjecture is the most true ; for it is beyond dis. 
pute, that no man knew better than Oliver Cromwell how 
to trim his sails to the merest breath of public favour. 

We must refer our readers to other and more appro- 
priate sources for information as to the train of deplor. 
able occurrences which imposed upon Charles the stem 
necessity of meeting the representatives of his people 
on the present occasion. A series of political blunders^ 
originating chiefly in the mistaken zeal of archbishop 
Laud; having involved him in a quarrel with the pres- 
byterians of Scotland^ he found himself unexpectedly 
called upon to raise and equip an army, with which he 
marched as far as York to oppose an inroad of that 
body. Here, trusting little to the fidelity of his own 
officers, he entered into a convention with the rebels; but 
he had scarcely disbanded his troops ere the Scots again 
appeared in arms, and again threatened to carry fire 
and sword into the heart of England. Charles was not 
ignorant that in these daring proceedings the rebels were 
secretly encouraged by the leaders of the popular party 
at home : nevertheless, his resources were exhausted ; no 
more loans could be raised ; and the summoning of a 
parliament became unavoidable. It met in April, l640, 
and entered at once upon the discussion of points the 
most remote from those which the king had desired both 
houses to consider. Charles could not brook the tone of 
arrogance and disrespect in which the commons thought 
fit to legislate ; and hence, on the twenty-third day after 
the members took the oaths, and before a single bill was 
passe<l, or a single subsidy voted, this parliament under- 
went the fate of all its predecessors, and was dissolved. 

Thus deserted by tlie constitutional guardians of the 
public purse, at a moment when the peace of the realm 
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stened by a powerful enemy, Charles again had 
to measures, all of thoo^ calculated to widen the 
hidi unfortunately existed between him and his 

After sdzing on 40,000^ worth of bullion be- 
u> certain Spanish merchants, which had been 
I for safety in the Mint, Charles threw himself 
^nevolence of the higher classes, from whom, in 
1 of loans, some of them not very cheerfully 
he obtained in all about 300,000/. With this 
nroDed a second army, part of which he sent 
to harass the advance of the Scots, while he 
oade preparations to follow with the remainder 
s the state of their equipment would permit. It 
sown that the king's advanced corps received a 
eck near Newcastle. The consequence was, that 
arrived at York, he again found it more conve- 
ttcMt than to fight ; and having summoned a 
f peers to his aid, an assembly not witnessed in 
since the feudal times, he consulted with them as 
priety of consenting to a cessation of arms. Even 
though humiliating to his dignity as a monarch, 
no respect to ameliorate the condition of Charles. 
5 insisted that a new parliament should be sum. 
or the redress of the many wrongs of which 
dish brethren complained ; and the king, hope- 
aking head against an entire nation, was forced 
ray. He did summon a parliament for the Sd 
ober ensuing ; a truce was immediately granted; 
turned to London, that he might meet the last 

which was ever in that place to gratify him 
poor tribute of verbal allegiance. 
;, the memorable Long Parliament, Oliver Crom- 
;n took his seat, being a second time returned 
' the representatives for the city of Cambridge, 
r his former views and wishes may have been, 
lo doubt that he now looked forward to a mighty 
id that he had resolved to throw the whole 
f his powerful influence into the scale of the 
n faction. That he ventured already to mark 
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ffiit tUi* |frri-|M< I'fMirM* of liU own \tetwmm\ p\»¥h 
Mfc* mtv tiot \t9v\mtPi\ ^Ut untrffi. A* yvl fi«i ttt) 
Jllil|rffi«'fit routfl ilHrrinllit' UtiW i\tti vUttttvliim of 
fif«liiti woiflil uftny tItrtfiM'Uiii ; llMiUfrli U Ut^'t.^U't] 
ft ftlffiilrr ftlork of fitrrftl^flii lo |H'rf-<'l¥it itifit ttitt 

tMltullotl Iff MM-lHy MTHII Ml liallfl. If U liot, ittttfP 

|friflMlil« tliHt <«¥rfi ('roffiwrl) woitlil itftmttnw Ut t 
tmt tnr UUu^lf nfijr (Ii'f1fili«- llnr of i otifliif-l« Ui Mrli) 
WfMilfl Im< iMTrMHfjr iffiflrf nil i-)riitffi«t«fii'«tk lii luf 
lltit Oioit|/h till* f'HM* to)(/lil \tf, um\ flifiilftlrM ¥ruu Mt 

Wlioll* trtior of tfU hMiI l)fl<^ flOl U'MI tllNtI Offf «M'<|(| 

Mfiri* whti till* iiio|/uliiflty of liU triri|»rrHtni^il« 
tlooft tttotj|rli fnthiffeUfellc, mli-dUlhiK thmffrli m 
■tltlfrtfkf- HtfilflUouft lotlic Kfi'iil<'«lilr|/rci'« yfft fmiflfi 
Willi li{|rll iift|ilf«Uofiii tlf«- Mioiif |H'rft'i-l M'lf lotoMiMfi 
ihi**** rir«'iiifi«lMtM'<<« iffilti'il ioio|H'| ii* Ui MUvp, 
iK-rftotml «(/|rfiinfhM«iii<*iit wn* wMli lilio^ from i\it 
f'lfinftirfM'ifni'iil of lltf |ir<'M'fit M'ii«}oti, iIm* ptrituii 
fttili|{ |frltf(')|tli' \fitU of feffr'nli and uMiofi. lit/titt 
fi«fvi«fit f4'u\ MrHlf wtlli'lf lf(« »0|f)forl<'«l CTtrcTfy incuftii 
whlf'li tlir tt'iuU'Ufy ¥fuu lo liifiiUr nil ii|«|froti< ti I'/tfyn 
fcroiirUiiiluMi U-IWi-i'ii lilt- tinf/ uh'l fh«- imrliai 
Whi'O lii« oiaji'cly ii|»|il)<'(| for lli(- oi<-iio« of dikf lit 
flu- nrri-arft iho- U$ lik own ufiny, < rootwri-ll writ« m 
iIm' f1r«t lo «o(/f/(-«l ttiitf M (/runt Im oiu«li- oiil itt f 
\t*ti\i iIm' loytil and llii- n U 1 f'/ri«'(i Im- |ifl)(l Ifr 
IfurlMoliirly Hi'Dvc In protoollof/ |i<llf)<iOi: nf/ftirife 
Mt:ho|i«4 on lli<- ground of fe<v(rr |iro(((<lifi(/ii in Oi 
<'|«<«|aiiH( «l ('Oorl«t lo {fr<e;:in(/ for tli< Irirtl and 
di'ioliNUon of ^'.Iralford, In yiddid lo ii'iiu- )o violi 
find li<* li;«f}F a iiroininiol \ii*tl in )ir<|iiif ioj/ arid tt 
rncffdlrif/ Ui lli<' lMni«4-, llial rood Hr»o(/iiol of iijl il 
iUf lUlfionfelrMoc. In ti ^ord, Im uMi<l rm iv<<-r/ 
fclort In foil <ofiforfrdly wil|» lIu m tilntu i,l yrlii* li Ik 
M'lf oofi' i'2|iri'«i:4'd lo I'.rd 1 ulMitud nrtd Mr VViir*. 
" I #ftn lidl/' fetild li<-, " wlml 1 yyould ool Imvi^ 
''•iifiot IHI wlniL I woold libvf " 

A<: II Ic ii/«lL our |/or|Hi«4' !/» vt§iu- n (i/ooi < lit-'l li] 
«/f tli<< ytnwi rr^lM-llfon, ¥fi' iil/felMin from (/i'/irifr c 
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tketdi of the proximate causes which led to a final 
nature between the king and fte commons. Enough 
is done whoi we state that Chairles^ passing at once from 
•R excess of obstinacy to a culpable weakness^ abandoned 
one by one, all the advantages which a display of ordi- 
nary firmness would have given him. In yielding to 
^ damonr against Strafibrd, he virtually signed away 
fhe independence of his crown ; while his ratification of 
diat act which rendered the parliament indissoluble^ ex- 
cept by a vote of the two houses, laid him prostrate at 
tl^ feet of his enemies. Last of all came the demand, 
^t he should resign to parliament all control over the 
fleet, the castles, and the army. Charles would not 
eoDsent to this : " Should I grant their demands," said 
he, when the propositions were submitted to him, " I 
^^^ may be waited on bare-headed ; I may have my hand 
I kissed; the title of majesty may be continued to me, and 
'the Idng's authority, signified by both houses,' may still 
be the style of your commands ; I may have swords and 
maces carried before me, and please myself with the 
n^t of a crown and sceptre (though even these twigs 
would not long fiourish, when the stock upon which they 
grew was dead) ; but as to true and real power, I should 
remain but the outside, but the picture, but the sign of 
a king." 

While things were in this state, and the king, remov- 
ing from London to York, appeared, as well as the par- 
liament, to pause upon the brink of civil war, Cromwell, 
whohad long foreseen in what issuemattersmustterminate, 
Mdly put an end to hesitation by precipitating hos- 
tilities. At his own personal hazard and expense he 
had already sent down to the country a supply of arms 
iat the equipment of a troop of cavalry, which he had 
secretly raised among the more enthusiastic followers of 
tile nonconformists. .He now, in the beginning of 
1642, while as yet the royal standard had not been 
jioisted, put himself openly at their head. Nor was this 
•n. Marching suddenly upon the castle of Cambridge, 
he made himself master of the place, and of the maga- 
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ziiie contained within its wsUr, while he daringly^ inter- 
cepted a quantity of plAe, wliich the heads of the um- 
▼eraity were preparing to send northward for the use d 
the king. Thus may Cromwell he said to have hrou^ 
on that desperate struggle which^ during so many yeaiii 
fattened the soil of £ngland with the hest hlood chT her 
sons ; for though the events which followed would have 
doubtless taken place had no such movements been 
made^ it is beyond dispute that these enterprises, in 
themselves neither important nor hazardous, hurried for- 
ward, in a very palpable degree, the mighty catastrophe. 
Though there was still an apparent reluctance on both 
sides to make the final appeal to the sword^ the king 
on the one hand, and the parliament on the other, began, 
so soon as Cromwell*s proceedings obtained publicity, 
to assume an attitude of defiance. Charles, without 
assigning any specific reason for the act, issued an order 
of array, which was conveyed to the sheriffs of the 
several counties, and, in part, at least, carried into e&ct 
The parliament, again, passed an act, by which it was 
declared high treason to take up arms, except by virtue 
of a warrant signed by the speaker. This was followed by 
a commission authorising tlie earl of Essex and others 
to raise men for the service of the state ; and hence 
almost every town, village, and hamlet throughout Eng- 
land, exhibited the melancholy spectacle of a place of 
military muster. Cromwell did not wait for any definite 
instructions touching the mode of procedure neces- 
sary in such a case. With the indifference to respon- 
sibility which is not often acquired, except by a length- 
ened exercise of delegated power, he moved rapidly into 
Hertfordshire, where he seized the high sheriff when in 
the act of reading a proclamation in which lord Essex, 
with his abettors and adherents, were pronounced traitors. 
He then passed into Suffolk, where the friends of the king 
were exerting themselves to enroll troops for the service 
of their master; and made prisoners, at Lowestoffe, 
of sir Thomas Barber, sir John Peters, and twenty other 
gentlemen of distinction. His activity and zeal were 
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not slow in attracting the notice of the parliament. A 
cobncl'i commiasion waa granted to him, and, besides 
being authorised to increase his troop to a regiment of 
horse, he waa Joined with brd Manchester in the chief 
command of the six associated counties, — Essex, Hert- 
ford, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. 

While such waa the state of affairs in the southern 
counties, those of the north, unawed by the presence 
of a parliamentary force, declared generally for the 
king. The nobility and gentry had indeed, on his first 
arrival among them, formed themselves into a body- 
guard for the defence of his person ; and when, on the 
22d of August, the royal standard was raised ^, multi- 
tudes of the lower orders, of the yeomen and the tenantry, 
gathered round it. There was, however, a sad deficiency 
of arms and ammunition, among these hardy and high, 
spirited levies. The king having failed in an attempt to 
surprise Hull, was forced to depend on such supplies as 
the queen could from time to time transmit, in the face 
of a hostile fleet, from Holland ; and hence, when he 
began his march southward, it was with an army nu- 
merically feeble, in consequence of the absence of means 
with which to equip a stronger. Nevertheless he pushed 
forward to Nottingham, confident in the justice of his 
cause, where an attempt was again made to obviate the 
necessity of bloodshed by negotiation. It failed, as 
might have been anticipated ; upon which the royalists 
directing their march to the westward, so as to skirt the 
borders of Wales, arrived, towards the middle of October, 
at Shrewsbury. 

So early as the beginning of August the parliamenthad 
thrown aside the mask, by directing sir William Waller 
to invest Portsmouth, of which colonel Goring, an officer 
friendly to the royal cause, held the command. It was 
this daring act of rebellion, indeed, which decided Charles 

* Poor CharlM wm doomed to be the lubject of many evil omeni. Tn 
iddition to the beating which he received in childhood n-om Cromwell, th« 
Vtrgilian lots declarodboth agalnit him and lord Falkland in Oxford ; and. 
ro th« tireaont occasion, a riolent gust of wind overturned th« standatd 
Uflsost ai soon m it had been raised. 

VOL. I. Q 
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as to the absolute necessity of unfurling the royal sttti. 
ard; and be now took the tieltl with fht hope, rather than 
the expectation, that the assailants might be diverted! ftm 
their purpose. But the delay to which he unfbrtunatdj 
consented at Nottingham, proved fatal to that desigl. 
Portsmouth, indifferently provided for, and defended by 
a garrison less trustworthy than their chief, submitted 
after a short siege, the men passing over to the ranb of 
the republicans, while Goring with difficulty escaped to 
Holland. In the mean time Essex, calling in hit de. 
tached corps, marched upon Northampton, where, with 
an army of 15,000 men, he stood ready to dispute with 
his sovereign the great road to the capital. Had he 
pushed forward at once to Nottingham, it is in the 
highest degree probable that an end woiUd have been 
put to the civil war; but this he neglected to do. The 
consequence was, that the king being enabled to execute 
an oblique movement, not only turned his enemy'i 
position, but gathered strength at every step, tiU, on bii 
arrival at Shrewsbury, his numbers were swelled to the 
full amount of 10,000 men. 

Alarmed for his own communications, and jealous of 
the safety of London, Essex broke up from Northamp- 
ton, and marching in a direction parallel with the royal 
army, took up a new line at Worcester. Here he de- 
termined to await the approach of (/harles ; but the 
latter, aware of the superior strength of the enemy, and 
anxious to spare the effusion of blood, manoeuvred to 
shun the encounter. With this view he moved rapidly 
along the least frequented of the by-roads, and masked 
the operation so well, that he had actually passed Essex, 
ere that officer was aware that his adversary had quitted 
Shrewsbury. 

A rapid pursuit was, however, instantly begun ; and 
on the evening of the 22d of October, after a sharp skir- 
mish, in which a body of the king's horse under prince 
Rupert overthrew the advanced cavalry of the repobli- 
cans, the latter entered the village of Kenton, just aa the 
royalists were halted for the night at Edgecoat. As 
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lese places were not more than three miles apart^ it 
as pronounced, in a council of war which Cluurles 
romptly summoned, both impracticable and disgraceful 
ly longer to shun an engagement. The king, there- 
»re, as soon as daylight returned, drew up his army 
ong a range of heights called Edgehill, where, with his 
ifantry in the centre, and his cavalry covering each 
ank, he determined, by the advice of lord Lindsey, to 
^ve the attack. 

In the battle of Edgehill, which, as our readers can^' 
jt be ignorant, ended without awarding a decisive 
Ictory to either party, Oliver Cromwell took no share, 
ccording to some accounts his absence from the field 
as inevitable, and proved a source of deep mortification 
» himself; according to others, he purposely kept aloof, 
-om motives either of personal fear or political jealousy. 

He, with his troop of horse," says lord Holies, " came 
ot in; impudently and ridiculously affirming, the day 
rter, that he had been all that day seeking the army 
ad place of fight, though his quarters were but at a viL 
ige near hand, whence he could not find his way, nor 
e directed by his ear, when the ordnance was heard, as 

have been credibly informed, twenty or thirty miles 
T." How far this statement may be credited^ coming as 
; does from an avowed enemy, we are not caBed upon 
> decide ; but if the future protector did absent him. 
df from the battle, when he might have done otherwise, 
; were worse than childish to attribute the circumstance 
} personal fear. It may be, however, that here, as well 
i elisewhere, Cromwell permitted affairs to take their 
lorse, because he saw that the whole merit of a victory 
Iiich it rested with him to secure, would be awarded to 
dother ; and if so, then is his conduct strictly in agree- 
lent with that deep and resolute selfishness, for which 
e have already given, and shall again find ample cause 
i give, him credit. 

While Essex retreated upon Coventry, the king, after 
ducing Banbury, in which there was a garrison of 
(XK) men, pressed forward upon Oxford. Here efforts 

q2 
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were again made to amuie and perplex him with pit* 
poaals to treat. But though itill eager for peaee, nd 
ready to make Urge lacriftcet for the purpoae of aeoiiiaf 
it, Charlet did not interrupt his progreas. Ha &L 
Tanoed by Colnbrook and Brentford as far as Tumhsm 
Green, tdcing various strong places, and making oamc^ 
ous prisoners by the way ; while Essex^ hurrying to 
London by a different road, exerted himself itienuoiiilj 
in collecting another and a much more nnmeroiia army. 
With this, which amounted to full 24,000 men, he 
threw himself between the king and the city ; and tibe 
royalists, standing more in awe of numbers than beeime 
men engaged in a desperate cause, abstained with n^ 
accountable timidity from attacking him. 

It is not our province either to describe or to aceooDt 
for the chain of events which induced the king, first, to 
entangle himself in a labyrinth of fruitless negotiat&ra, 
and then to fall back from the gates of London to winter 
quarters in Oxford. These are matters, the details d 
which belong rather to the chronicler of one of the moit 
striking eras in our general history, than to the military 
biographer of Cromwell, whose part in the dranui was, 
as yet, neither very prominent nor very accurately dc* 
fined. It is, indeed, a matter of doubt where he prin- 
cipally exerted liimself, as well as to what ends hii 
exertions were, during the progress of these events, 
directed. As we beliold him, however, in the following 
spring, exercising the chief military command in the as- 
sociated counties, we are disposed to believe that, during 
the winter of lG42, he found ample employment in pre- 
serving these in tlieir not very willing subjection to the 
power of parliament. But a wider Held for the exer- 
cise of his extraordinary military talent was already in 
preparation ; nor was he slow in entering upon it. 

We have alluded to the promptitude which Crom- 
well disi)Uyed in raising troops for the service of the 
parliament, before war had been formally declared be- 
tween the opposite parties in the state. It will be 
necessary, in order to elucidate more fully tha '*hf*t^fr 
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Df that great man's mind^ not lets than to account for 
ihe signal services which his regiment on every occasion 
performed^ to explain the principle on which he pro- 
eeeded in making choice of his recruits. We learn from 
Whitelocke, that ** most of Cromwell's men were free- 
holders and freeholders' sons^ who upon matter of con- 
science engaged in the quarrel ; and^ heing thus well 
armed witibin hy the satisfaction of their own con- 
sciences^ and widiout hy good iron arms, they would, as 
one man, stand firmly, and charge desperately." Why 
he was thus particular he himself stated, when detailing 
iite substance of a conversation which he had held with 
his friend and relative Hampden, in his place in the 
house of commons. *' I had a very good friend/' said 
be, '* and he was a very noble person, and I know his 
memory was very gratefiil to you all, Mr. John Hamp- 
den. At my first going into thia engagement, I saw 
their men were beaten at every band ; I did indeed ; 
and I desired him that he would make some addition 
to my lord Essex's army, and I told him I would 
be serviceable to him in bringing men in, as I 
thought had a spirit that would do something in the 
work. This is very true that I tell you; God knows 
thiat I lie not. Your troops, said I, are most of them 
old decayed serving-men and tapsters, and such kind of 
fellows ; and, said I, their troops are gentlemen's sons, 
younger sons, and piersons of quality. Do you diink 
that the spirits of such base and mean fellows will ever 
be able to encounter gentlemen that have honour, and 
courage, and resolution in them ? Truly I prescribed 
him in this manner conscientiously, and truly I did tell 
him, you must get men of a spirit, and, take it not ill 
what I say (I know you will not), of a spirit that is likely 
to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else I am sure 
you will be beaten still. I told him so, I. did, seeing 
he was a wise and worthy person ; and he did think 
that I talked a good notion, but an impracticable one. 
Truly I told him that I would do something in it. I 
did tto, and truly 1 must needs say that to you (impute 

Q 3 
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it to what you please), I raised such men as had the 
fear of God before them, and made some conscience of 
what they did ; and from that day forward, I must say 
to you, they were never beaten ; and wherever they were 
engaged against the enemy, they beat continually." 

Of Cromwell and his soldiers, sir Philip Warwick 
accordingly gives the following graphic description : — 
*^ They had all," says the loyal knight, " either natn- 
rally the phanatick humour, or soon imbibed it ; bat a 
herd of this sort of men being by him drawn togedier, 
he himselfe, like Mahomet, having transports of phansy^ 
and withal a crafty understanding, knowing that naturall 
principles, though not morally good, will conduce to the 
attainment of naturall and politick ends, made use of 
the zeal and credulity of those persons, teaching them, 
as they too readily taught themselves, that they engaged 
for God, when he led them against his vicegerent the 
king; and where this opinion mett with a naturall 
courage, it made them the bolder, and too often the 
crueller. And these men, habituated more to spiritual 
pride than carnall riot and intemperance, so conse- 
quently having bin industrious and active in their former 
callings and professions, where naturall courage wanted, 
zeal supplied its place ; and at first they chose rather 
to dye than to flye, and custom removed fear of danger ; 
and afterwards, finding the sweet of good pay, and of 
opulent plunder, and of preferment suitable to activity 
and merit, the lucrative post made gaine seem to them a 
naturall member of godliness." Such troops as these, 
animated by the most powerful of all feelings, enured 
to privations, patient under hardships, obedient to the 
strictest discipline, and guided by a genius of the high, 
est order, might be annihilated, but could not possibly 
mistain a defeat. 

To fill up a single troop with men of this stamp, 
proved a task of easy accomplishment ; to complete a 
raiment of more than ordinary numerical strength, 
seems to have been scarcely less so. Nevertheless Crom- 
well would not lead them into the presence of the enemy, 
till he had in some degree tried their firmness. The 
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loUowing account^ though taken from Heathy an unscru- 
pnlbus writer^ appears highly deserving of credit '' Upon 
the first muster of his troop^ he (Cromwell) having 
privily placed twelve resolute fellows in an ambuscade 
(it being near some of the king's garrisons), upon a 
gignal, at the appointed time, the same ambush, with 
a trumpet sounding, galloped furiously towards the 
main body of their comrades, of whom some twenty 
instantly fled out of fear and dismay/' No punishment 
was inflicted upon the fugitives, nor were any reproaches 
Implied to them. They were commanded on the spot to 
forrender up their horses and equipments, and coolly' 
dismissed, that their places might be supplied by men 
of sterner temperament. 

We will not pause to remark upon the consummate 
doll which Cromwell displayed in these elementary ar- 
rangements. A man perfectly read in human nature 
(and without a thorough knowledge of human nature 
no man need aspire to the character of a great general) 
would alone have adopted such expedients, both in the 
collection and training of recruits ; nor will it be found 
that in handling his troops, as the art of directing their 
movements in the field is technically termed, he was 
more at fault. In the winter of 16'42 we find him at 
the head of a single regiment of cavalry, keeping six 
whole counties in subjection, and overawing multitudes of 
royalists. In the spring of l643, his corps had in« 
creased to 2000 men, all of them devoted to their leader, 
and prepared to perish at his bidding. Nor, to do him 
justice, was Cromwell disposed to deal with them under 
the screen of paltry subterfuges or hollow prevarications. 
While other chiefs afiected still to be in arms for their 
iovereign, he often assured his men " that he would 
not cozen them by the perplexed expression in his coni^ 
mission to fight for king and parliament; and ttnf^v^' 
therefore, if the king chanced to be in the body of the 
enemy, he would as soon discharge his pistol upon him 

upon any private man : and if their consciences would 

Q 4 
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not U*t thrill do the liki', he adTiMfd tliem not to 
thi'iiiM'lvcH uniirr hi in." 

Sui'h WHH the Htate of ('romwcirH prqitrations, wlm 
tlic cxtracinlhiiiry HUca*K!i of the royaliiiti in the north 
iniliic(*tl hiiM to iimrch )N*yoii(l tlie limiti of his owi 
coiiniiiiiifl. lie {K'netrutcfl into Lincolnihire at the 
head of twelve troi)|)M of horm*, diaarminfiC, as he went 
aloii};, all HiiHiMTtnl perKoiiH * ; nor did any great white 
elajiM* en* he ami his Iron-HideH (for so his troopers ctme 
to Ih' dei(i|;!iatefl) fouinl an o|)|H)rtunity of proving thdr 
d(Tiili*d KUperiority over every thing which the enemy 
rould o])poHe to them. Not far from (irantham they 
were met hy a flying c(n\)H of eavalry, far surpissinff 
(accordini; to (*roiii well's own Ktateineiit,at least doubling) 
tliem in tiuiidK>rH. Not tlie HlighteHt hesitation was mide 
ux to riKking an aetion ; and tlie result was a decisifc;, 
ahnoKt a hhHMlleHH, victory. KiTeiving the enemy's 
fire, without caring to return it, exce])t hy the skimiiih- 
ers wliich covered his line, Oromwell led his people tt 
once to the charge; and as the royalistH imprudently 
sUmhI to ahide the Hhock, he overtliri'w them in a mo- 
ment. They ileil in all directionH, closely and hotly 
pursued ; and their Iosk, lM)tli in killnl and prisoners, 
was (*oiiKi(i(ral)lc. Hut tills was only tlie Ix'ginning of 
the triuiMphs wliicli these fiithusiasts were destiniMi to 
workout. Towards tlie close oi'tlune, they effected a 
still iiiort* iinportant ser\i('e, hy hringing relief to the 
town of (Jainshonni^li, and cutting; to jmccch the flower 
of the army hy which it was menaced. 

The corps of cavalry, of the destruction of which we 
have just ^iven an account, formed part of a light and 
independent army, with which gem-ral Cavendish, hro- 
ther to the carl of Newiastie, endeavoured to recover Lin- 
colnshire to the cause of the kin^. Among other ineaHuriNi^ 
he u\.u\v a movement for the purpose of laying Hiege to 
<iainshorough, of which the parliamentary general, lord 
M'illou>;hhy, had recently made himself master ; and so 

• Ajihhu: iiflii'r< 111" vihifnl hi< own iinrlr, kir Olirrr CriMiiwrll, whnm, 
tl)«iu>:li If wiiiiltl iiiii k| mil iH't'iiii- hiiii, i-xi-i-iit uiictivrritl, iiriiliiiiilcrfU uf 
nil hiji |il.i:i-, .14 well ait oi tin- ariiiH m lii« hoiisr. 
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wts the latter at the intdligence which reached 
at he made up his mind to eTacuate the place, 
juncture, Cromwell^ who calculated on the moral 
IS the physical effects of a repulse^ holdly threw 

with his regiment between Cayendish and the 
The enemy outnumbered him by three to one^ 
ipied the summit of an acdiTity^ along the base 
h ran a high fence, passable only by a single 
. Throu^ this, in defiance of a heavy fire, 
sH caused his men to file. He formed them, as 
lined the other side, section by section, and 
^ furiously up the hill, again won^ by sheer im- 
y, a signal victory. Astonished at the boldness 
ittack, £itigued with recent marches, and cond- 
disorganised by previous habits of plunder, the 
i received the charge vrith languor and hesitation, 
rere broken and dispersed^ one wing fleeing in 
?ction, another in another. Cromwell, on the 
r, keeping his people steadily in hand, wheeled 
n ma9se upon the body which held best together, 
re it pell-mell into a bog, where his men, wound 
le highest pitch of enthusiasm, put all, including 
ish himself, to the sword. This done, he drew 
xcellent order towards Boston, retreating slowly 
le superior numbers which threatened him, but 
ng at every stage a bold front to his pursuers, 
pearing to invite rather than to shun an en- 

IS high time for the republican cause in the north 
ne such display should be made ; for hitherto the 
ifiairs had run steadily against it. The battle of 
n Moor, by destroying their field force in that 
, left Xewcasde at liberty to follow almost any 
campaign ; and had he persevered in that which 
moment he seemed willing to adopt, a result 
different from what actually befell might have at- 
the war. Unfortunately for the king, however, 
1 dislike towards prince Rupert hindered him 
larching, as he was requiretl to do, upon Essex. 
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He could not brook the idea of serving under any one, 
and, least of all, under the nephew of his sovereign. He 
therefore gladly yielded to the first feeble remonstrsnee 
offered by the gentlemen of Yorkshire, against removing 
to such a distance from their native county. At the 
same time, the Hothams, repenting of the course wludi 
they had adopted at the commencement of the troubki, 
opened with him a negotiation for the surrender of HaQ, 
a place of which, both from its situation and resources, 
the royalists of the north were exceedingly anidous to 
obtain possession. Having recovered Gainsborough, 
therefore, and made himself master of Lincoln, he un- 
expectedly paused in his career, and finally retracing his 
steps, sat down, on the 2d of September, before HuD. 
Though too weak to hinder this movement, the intdH- 
gence of the republicans was such, that they were not for 
an instant kept in ignorance as to its grand influencing 
motive. The Hothams were suddenly arrested; and 
the command of Hull being committed to lord Fairfax, 
that officer made every preparation for a determined and 
obstinate defence. Meanwhile Manchester, set free from 
his charge at London by the ill-advised march of the 
king towards Gloucester, drew together about 7000 in- 
fantry, with which he hastened to reinforce the corps of 
Cromwell and Willoughby in Lincolnshire. This junc- 
tion was effected at Boston on the 9th of October ; and 
the command of all the cavalry, to which a considerable 
addition had been made by the coming in of sir Thomas 
Fairfax from Hull, being intrusted to Cromwell, on the 
11 til the campaign opened in earnest. 

Though himself finding ample occupation in the si^e 
of Hull, to which neither his materiel nor the composi- 
tion of his army was adequate, Newcastle had not been 
inattentive to the preservation of his late conquests. In 
addition to the garrisons left in Lincoln and Gains- 
borough, a strong corps, consisting chiefly of horse and 
dragoons, occupied the county under sir John Hender- 
son, an old and gallant soldier, who desired nothing so 
much as that he might find an opportunity of measuring 
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bis sword with Cromwell. The wish which the brave 
Teteran had been heard frequently to express^ was des- 
tined soon to receive its accomplishment. On the 12th 
of October^ intelligence reached him that Oliver^ with 
the republican cavalry^ had halted in the vicinity of 
Homcastle^ while the infantry^ under Manchester^ were 
still a long day's march in the rear. He promptly drew 
together a force very superior to that which his enemy 
commanded^ and pushing forward at a brisk pace, came 
up, a little before noon, with the rebels. Cromwell had 
twice already triumphed against odds not less fearful ; 
he felt that he must now triumph again, or be content 
to forfeit his influence with the men. The latter was 
an alternative not to be thought of for a moment ; so he 
drew up his people, and made ready to stake both re- 
putation and life itself on the cast of a die. 

l¥hether it was that Henderson's horses were blown^ 
or that, like many other old officers, he chose to fight 
only according to rule, he halted as soon as he beheld 
the dispositions of the enemy, and threw forward his dra- 
goons to skirmish. Of these Cromwell took no notice ; 
but giving the words ^' Truth and Peace," and at the 
same time uplifting a psalm, he commanded his enthu- 
siasts^ in the name of the Most High, to charge home. 
They received a volley as they approached, which did 
little or no execution. A second fire from the cavalier 
line brought down the commander's horse ; but his men 
still pressed on ; and in five minutes the two corps were 
intermingled, and at handstrokes. Cromwell, while 
in the act of rising, was again struck to the earth by a 
heavy blow ; it stunned him, and he lay for a few seconds 
insensible; but he no sooner recovered, than he dis- 
mounted one of bis troopers, and joined fiercely in the 
fnSl^. It was desperate, but brief; for the royalists, 
broken and amazed, gave way in all directions, and 
were chased, with prodigious slaughter, to the gates of 
Lincoln. 

The effects of this victory were deeply felt both by 
the conquerors and the vanquished. NewcasUe himself^ 
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haring taWemX sererelj in a Mrtle, no MKmer hetrd tt 
it than he rained the siege of Hull ; while Henirlenon^ 
taking with him every diiipoiiahle man, marched hack to 
join hill leader in Yorkiihire. Manchester and Croni- 
welly on the other liand, employed themselves to the bat 
pnrpofie throughout the remainder of the season. They 
reduced several caiitlc*s and fortified towns^ levied con« 
trihutions on the inhabitants, checked and restrained the 
excursions of the royalist partisans, and strengthened the 
garrison of Newark ; nor did they retire into winter 
quarters till the severity of Uic weather absolutdy con« 
pclled them. Yet even then ('romwell was not inactive. 
Obtaining a new commission, as lieutenant of the isle of 
Kly, he busied himself during tlic close months in raising 
funds, by the merciless plunder of the colleges at Can* 
bridge, and of the cathedrals of Peterborough and Kly ; 
in each of which he is said to have per|)etrated enor- 
mities disgraceful to him as a man, though inteUigible 
as proceeding from a fanatic. 

Meanwhile a new and a more decisive stq) than any 
on which they had hitherto advciiturrd, and to the pro- 
motion of which Oroinwell applied all his influence, was 
takcti by the parliamctit of Knglaiid. 80 rarly as the 
month of Augtist, lf)4.'^, nir Ilrnry Vane had arrived at 
Kditi burgh with a pressing invitatioti to the prrsbyt(*ri8ns 
of Hrotland, that they would conic to the aflnlNtance of 
their fMTM^nited brethren of the «>uth. He was reccivc«l 
in the most enthuniaHtic manner by the heads of the party; 
and a proof being exhibiti;d that the solemn league and 
covenant had b<'en fonnaliy ratified by the Ktiglish par- 
liament, all true Scotchmen, Iwtween the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, were summoned to attend the standard of 
the Lord. On the I. 0th of January, IfJH, in defiance 
of a season more than usually inelement, 20,000 men, 
most of them veteran M>I(Iiers, and led on by experienced 
oflflcern, passed the Tweed at Berwick. They made an 
attempt to surprise Newcastle, but failed, the marquis 
having anticipated them. 'f*hey theti crossed the Tyne, 
leaving six regiments behind to blockade the place ; and. 
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watched by the royalists, 14,000 strong, they 
on the 4th of March at Sunderland. This sud- 
»earanoe of a Scottish army in Northumberland and 
1, at a moment when the scales were evenly 
i between the parliament and the king, could 

fail to operate fatally against the interests of the 

In addition to the preponderating superiority in 
' numbers secured to his enemies, the derange- 

all the plans which his commanders had formed, 
him very deeply ; nor did any great while elapse 
evils arising out of it showed themselves in a 
en more distressing than had been anticipated, 
mas Fairfax, finding that the whole of Yorkshire 
II left to the care of three or four thousand men 
olonel Bdlasis, marched from Hull, came up 
m at Selby, and gave him a total defeat. He 

the fugitives towards York, of which he would 
ubtless obtained possession, had not Newcastle 
de aware of its danger in time ; nor could the 

himself hope to preserve so important a city, 
« than by throwing the whole of his infantry 
he walls. He did so ; but the measure served 
defer a misfortmie which destiny had resolved 
t. The Scots trode closely upon his steps; they 
[leir camp to that of the Fairfaxes, and the com- 
-mies^ within the space of a few days, formally 

the place. 

lege had not long been formed when Manchester 
•mwell arrived, bringing with them a very im- 
accession both of numerical strength and of mi- 
lent. They broke off at once an armistice into 
Tewcastle had contrived to inveigle the repub« 
nd pushed their advances by night and day with 
)st vigour. On the 24th of June a furious sortie 
tmpted, in which both parties suffered severely, 
the garrison was finally repulsed with loss. On 
I, however, intelligence arrived which caused au 
ite change of plan on the part of the besiegers, 
.^pert, it appeared, having been commanded by 
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the king to raise the siege at all hazards, was advancing 
with hasty strides ; and his numbers being estimated al 
not less than 20,000 men, it seemed quite hopeless to 
think of meeting him in the field, and continuing at 
the same time the blockade of York. After m had 
consultation, therefore, the siege was abandoned; the 
guards of the trenches and other detached corps were 
called in, and the whole army moring off, concentrated 
at a place called Marston Moor, about five miles distant 
from the city. 

The information which brought about this change in 
the disposition of the parliamentary forces was not in- 
correct. On the 1st of July prince Rupert, his own 
corps being strongly reinforced by Newcastle's canlry 
under Goring, arrived within a single march of York; 
whence, leaving his troops in position, he hurried for- 
ward under a slight escort to ascertain the condition of 
the beleaguered town. To his great surprise he found 
that the siege had been formally raised ; that from two 
sides of the city even the trifling restraint of patrols and 
videttes were withdrawn ; and hence, that every facility 
in re-victualling, and otherwise preparing it against future 
attacks, was afforded. Nevertheless Rupert was not 
satisfied : he had been instructed by the king, in the 
letter which directed him northward, not merely to re- 
lieve York, but to engage and destroy the Scots ; and he 
now prepared, in defiance of the admonitions and warn- 
ings of Newcastle, to attempt at least the perfect accom- 
plishment of that order. It has already been stated, 
that between the prince and the marquis no cordiality of 
sentiment prevailed: the latter therefore, finding that 
his advice was received with coldness, ceased to offer it ; 
and Rupert, taking the entire responsibility upon him- 
self, gave directions for the garrison to join his army. 

In the meanwhile the republicans, anticipating no 
pursuit, began their march southward, with the design 
of retaining in subjection such places, both in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, as had recently submitted to their arms. 
They had proceeded some miles on the Tadcaster road, 
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y/bin intelligence arrived that the royalistg were advanc- 
ing; and not many minutes later, the rear was threat- 
ened by a cloud of Rupert's horse. Without a moment's 
delay the van received orders to retrace its steps ; while 
ihoae behind hastily drew up on a spot of ground as 
£iToarable as the circumstances of the case would allow. 
A broad and deep drain ran along a portion of their front; 
towarda the right the ground was considerably broken^ 
hedges and copses, intersected by narrow lanes, forming 
there a species of natural entrenchment; but the left was 
wholly without cover, the face of the country assuming 
in that quarter the complexion of a barren heath. In 
general the ground was flat^ with here and there an un- 
dnlation, not inconvenient for the disposition of a few 
guna ; while remotely either flank stood open, the very 
hedges* atisetching oidy to a certain distance, where they 
terminated in the moor. Independently, therefore, of 
the tactics of the age, which seem to have arbitrarily 
planted the cavalry on tlie wings of all armies, such a 
difpodtion of that arm appears to have been on the 
present occasion judicious ; as was also the establishment 
of a reserve of horse in support of the second line of 
infantry. 

Though the troops began to form so early as ten 
o'clock in the morning, noon had passed ere all were in 
position : for the advanced guard had pushed so far a.head 
of the main body, that they were now unavoidably 
thrown considerably to the rear. As they came up, 
however^ they took their stations, the right under sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the centre under lord Fairfax and 
general Leven; while the left, though commanded osten. 
sibly by lord Manchester, was in reality guided by Oliver 
CromwelL Meanwhile Rupert, in part overawed by the 
bold front presented to him, in part restrained by the 
languid movements of his own rear, could only gaze upon 
these formations, without attempting to molest them. So 
soon as his artillery came up, indeed, he caused several 
pieces to open, which were promptly answered by those 
of the enemy; but, contrary to all precedent^ he showed 
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iMi ilinpfiiiiliofi to AMMJifift the initimtiTc in the actiMb 
Tliufi It WM from f^rvo'vUwk till li«lf pwt fei%, whenAl 
two iirinicii, in HplriKlifl arr«y, continuerl quietly to fiM 
enrh oiImt ; at iM*vcrfi tin: parliaififfntarimat quitterl tliiil 
groiiiMl, «ikI tlif iMttli* iinmifliatifly Ix^an. 

Ho triariy and kijcIi con trail ictfiry reoorda hare eom 
fUiwn to un of tliin by far thi; moat important action dtnring 
tilt* ri vil war, that it ia not Tory (faay to offer of it any thing 
liki! a rational or miniiti* <ic'M:ription. That it waa obiti- 
nati-lymaintainird on U)tli nifliiiyall chroniclcraareagmd; 
l;iit there ia tlir moat nrmarkablf diacrcqyancy in almait 
cviTy {Niint of detail, not only }N;twif;n tlicwritcra belonging 
U9 opiMMitf partica, but ainoof^ men who on other auligecti 
holfl till' fiarni*, or nearly the mine, language. It ia efcn 
floubtfiil where the atrife U*gan, whether on the right, 
the left, or the centre; while in tlie parta aaaignccl to the 
▼arioun lewlera during the cfmilmt itnelf, not two mcB 
a{H'ak alike. Hurler mjcIi rircumiitann'ii, we cannot Ten* 
turo to give more than the general impreaaion produced 
n[H>n our own minda by a [>eruMil of numeroua contra- 
dictory authorities, warning ourreailera all tlie while that 
they Are frvr to judge for theniftelvea ua to the credibility 
or otherwiM' (»f the ninU'Uwutn hi-re recorded. 

IVinc<' KiiiMTt had Mrongly occujiied tlie drain^ by 
planting there four brigadea of infantry, which were aup. 
port4'd on their right by a TKnly of horm*, acarcely aile- 
f|uat4T to the important purpom*. Against thcnie tlie firat 
movementa mn'Oi to have lN*en made ; for lord Man- 
cheater'H foot charging the ditch in front, hia cavalry 
iiwe]»t round, in order U) clear the plain of the mjua. 
dron, and attack it in the rear. An long an the '' Iron- 
aideii" came not into play, and they were under the 
necefiaity of making u c^mniderable detour in order 
to reach tlu'ir antagoniiitH, the battle wan maintained 
with great olnitinacy. Hecure iM'hind the ditch, tlie roy« 
a1lRtmuaket4.'<'rai)0U red upon the advancing column a ceaae- 
leiM and well-directinl fire, while a batti'ry in tlurir rear 
plunged heavily from an eminence iuUt the parliamentary 
nuika aa tliey endeavoured to form. It waa to no pur- 
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that the rcpaUicttis brought forward a couple of 
vith whicb they answered this cannonade; the 
1^ fell fay whole sections, and, hrare as the officers eon- 
ssedlT were, not all their exertions arailed to canr on 
he szrriTors heyond the first line of fire. But a Tery 
■Jemt result ensued, so soon as Cromwell with his 
band fell in. Having cleared the broken ground, 
gained the open moor, they drore with their accus- 
impecuosity upon the king's cavalry, which, out- 
kbeied to a great d^ree, and in part defeated by 
own apprehensions, offered hardly a moment's 
ice. The republicans next charjred and took the 
sabring the artillerymen beside them, after whidi 
rode leisurely and in excellent order towards the 
; but the infantrv sutioned there had seen how 
went, and stood not to receire the shock : they 
the vantage ground, thus enabling the rcpub. 
pikemen to cross, and suffered considerably while 
r, though in good order, across the plain, from 
wpfsted chaiges of the cavalry. 

While these things were passing on the left, the right 
if d^ parliamentary army not only failed to make any 
c^nesfion, but sustained a signal reverse. The ground 
A which they stood, though favourable to men acting 
ic the defensive, told severely against them in a forward 
a3ves*^n: ; for they could advance only through lanes 
nd al>ys in narrow columns, each of which, as it endea- 
Toaed to emerge into the open country, was swept by a 
kavT fire from the whole line of the rovalists. It was 
12 uiis juncture, when his infantry had been repeatedly 
tiren back, that Fairfax ordered his cavalry to charge ; 
ibt foot opening to the right and left, in order that they 
Xsj^: pass through. They galloped gallantly forward ; 
he received a discharge so close, and thrown in with 
■Kh steadiness, that their ranks became instantly oon- 
Jsied. Nor was a moment afforded to recover from the 
Krpriie. Rupert, who commanded here. in person, led 
forward his horse, charged, overthrew, and totally dis- 
fln&fited them ; while they rushing back headlong upon 

fOI. I. ' B 
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the line of foot, threw it also into confusion. In an install 
the royalists took tlie lead ; both horse and foot advance^] 
some penetrating down the lanes, others filing nmndl 
and in ten minutes Uie right of the republicans si 
as decided a defeat, as their left had just won a vii 

Operations such as these unavoidably brought about I 
complete change of front in both armies. AccordiDg 
the vulgar accounts of the battle, the two hosts chaiiged| 
ground ; but this is manifestly an error : they merdy { 
faced round, the one side wheeling upon their centre H \ 
the left, the other making a similar evolution to the right 
Unfortunately, however, the impetuosity of prince Rupert 
led him, as usual, too far in the pursuit ; while Cran- 1 
well, not less cool tlian daring, held his men steadily ii 
hand. Yet when the victors on both sides did meeti d»{ 
meeting was stiff and stem. In the first shodc CroB-^ 
well was wounded, and his men reeled and wavereit^ 
Had there been any adequate support at hand, even vow I 
the day might have been retrieved; but ere Rupert coiild| 
recall or form the troops whidi he had permitted til 
scatter in tlie chase, a second and still fiercer onset mi 
made. That attack was led by general Leslie, a Soo^ ' 
tish officer of reputation and merit, and it proved emi- 
nently successful. Rupert's cavalry were fairly swept 
from their ground ; while his infantry, at all times the 
least efficient of the royal forces, gave but a single fire, 
and fled in the utmost confusion. Never was rout more 
complete. The whole of the artillery, prodigious quan- 
tities of small arms, tents, baggage, and the miliury 
chest, all fell into the hands of the victors ; who, besides 
killing upwards of 5000 men in the action and the pur- 
suit, made 1500 prisoners. Nothing, indeed, except 
the vicinity of York, saved even a remnant of the royd- 
ists from (lestruction. 

It is not worth while to give any detailed account of 
the dissensions and quarrels to which this great victory 
proved the prelude, among the leaders of both armies. 
Enough is done when we state, that Rupert and New- 
castle, mutually blaming each other, witlidrew, the ontt 
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.■ootnmily theotber, with the wreck of his troops, 
ini ; while the icpohlicansy marching upon York, 
it again in a state of siege. The dty opened its 
Q the 15th ; hut neither that CTent, nor the suh« 
; fall of Newcastle, though the whole of the north- 
jnties were reduced hy them to the obedience of 
lent, serred to hinder the growth of bitter ani- 
s in the Tictorious hosts. Cromwdl, the arowetl 
^ the indcpeiidentsi, became an ol^ect of extreme 
1 ID the more moderate presbytmans, to whom, 
mon with the nobility at large, Manchester was 
I ; while Manchester and his friends were openly 
1 hy die Heutenant-general of a disinclination to 
« war to its just limits. Nor was it only by dr« 
^ such rumours that either faction strore to un- 
t the credit of its antagonists. The independents, 
one hand, assigned the entire merit of the recent 
to Cr<»nwd] and his cavalry; Crawford and 
en the other, besides claiming it absolutely for 
ves and the Scots, accused Oliver of personal 
ice. Thus, partly upon public, partly upon pri« 
oonds, was a breach created, which each sue- 
operation, no matter how conducted, served not 
but to widm. 

Le these things were in progress, the parliament 
lipped two strong armies in the south, which, 
^ssex and sir William Waller, moved in opposite 
OS for the purpose of shutting up the king in Ox> 
Charles, apprised of their design, suddenly eva- 
the city, and, aAer a series of wdl-executed 
rres, engaged and defeated Waller at Copsedy 
He turned next up<m Essex, whom he followed 
ace to place, till he finally cooped him up in a 
of Cornwall, where, after some delay, the par^ 
arians were reduced to the necessity of laying 
heir arms. It is not easy to account for the ex* 
lenity practised by the king <m this occasion 
a overture, which he deemed it judidoos to make. 
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luid been njectad br t « ,«Hudiee^ 
eieqwd bj Mi,— nemy^e eanbybi&li^rf 

thvougb an opcni in toe royal Uam, md ^ 
wen left to tbeii lAte, the Idng ecaienled ti 
tfaem; naked, indeed, bot atill free to macw^w^At 
u thdr maaten ahould be in a eonditkm ta nm 
effieiencj. By the peraonal friends of Charia^- 
u Warwick and Clarendon,— the kin^a 
tfiia inatance ia attributed to eonadtntioiial 
ia not, peihi^ going too far if we reotaie to 
erent to a mistaken and short-jdg^ted policy* 

It aeons to have been the wish of Chadea ts 
once upon London, while as yet the moral 
▼ictories were fdt ; nor, in the desperate ataia ill 
fidrs, could he have derised a mora pmdent 
But his army was composed of a daaa of men 
waa Tory difficult to persuade, and abaolntdy 
ticafale to oontrot The Condah men reftuad H, 
dieir own county ; and the royaUats bo& in 
and Dorsetshire proved more prodigal of 
of performanoea. His morementa were 
layed for want both of prorisions and meana of I 
and a military chest absolutdy empty brou^t viA 
the customary evils of pay long in arrear, and 
dissatisfied. Under these drcmnstances, his progiii 
was exceedingly slow ; and it was at last detennJiw 
that no more should be attempted this campaign, l3ifl 
to bring relief to certain castles in Berkshire and Al 
counties near, and then to establish the army for Al 
winter in Oxford. 

Meanwl41e the parliament, so far from succnmUil 
under these disasters, strained every nerve to repair them 
They passed, no vote of censure against Essex, wh<M| 
on the contrary, they treated with the utmoat ddicscyj 
but they made haste to re-equip his forces, aa soon i 
their arrival at Portsmouth, and their steady adheraM 
to the popular cause, were ascertained. This dom 
they instructed general Skipton, on whom, because a 
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sickness of his superior, tl)e command had deyoWed^ 
"to move towards Andover, where Waller, with the re- 
lidiie of his forces, was in position. Manchester and 
Cromwell were, in like manner, directed to march south- 
wild to the same point ; and, finally, such a power was 
" Inm^t together, in respect both of numbers and compo- 
.■tion^ as had not yet formed under one leader since the 
commencement of the war. To the chief command of 
Aifl magnificent army the earl of Manchester was nomi- 
nated ; Cromwell retained, as before, the rank of general 
of horse ; and the whole, wound up to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, advanced against the king. 

The royalists occupied at this time a formidable 
.alignment in and about the town of Newbury. Protected 
on one flank by the river Kennet, and in some degree 
covered by the guns of Dennington castle on the other, 
ihey strengthened their front by throwing up a breast. 
work, and by occupying in force several villas and gar- 
dens which extended conveniently beyond the town. 
There was one mansion in particular, called Doleman's 
house^ which stood for them in the most convenient si- 
* tnation, being a little in advance of the breastwork and 
a row of lesser houses, yet exposed on all sides to a raking 
fire. This, as well as the garden, which they strength- 
ened by thick embankments, was filled with troops ; while 
an the hedges and ditches near swarmed with skirmish- 
ers^ and every convenient mound was surmounted by one 
or more pieces of artillery. In one respect alone, and 
it was a very essential respect, their line was weak. A 
hin^ less than musket-shot in their front, offered to an 
assailant every facility for the secure and undiscovered 
formation of columns of attack ; and the result of the 
action proved, that against that solitary defect not all 
the advantages of which we have just spoken, availed. 
Nor was this all. The king had recently detached three 
r^ments of his best horse for the purpose nf relieving 
Banbury castle; and hence, when the day of battle 
came, he found himself more than usually overmatched 
in that his favourite and most efficient arm. For the open 

R 3 
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meadows which extended between Dennington cutk 
the town were left grievously exposed ; there wi 
efficient reserve with which to support the scattere 
fantry ; and the means of checking patrolling pi 
and obtaining intelligence, were in a great measure 
away. But there was a fatality attending all the j 
movements of that unhappy monarchy nor was i 
fluence leia banefully felt on the present occasion 
it had been on others. 

The two armies came in sight on the 25th of Oc 
and the 26*th was devoted by the republicans t 
pushing of a reconnoissance : this the royalists e 
▼oured to interrupt by sending out clouds of musk 
to skirmish •; while both parties kept up a smart ca 
ade, tlie parliamentarians from a battery which the 
established on the summit of the hill, the cavaliers 
the town and the works adjoining to it For sonu 
the firing pro<luced little effect on cither side ; hi 
wards evening the royalists transported a couple of 
across the river, which they so planted as to enfilai 
enemy's line as far as a bend in the eminence ex 
it. A regiment of cavalry in particular, command 
colonel Ludlow, sufferetl very severely, and was 
pelled in the end to shift its ground. On the folic 
mortiing, however, a new scene opened upon the 
bataiits of either party. The parliamentarians, h 
formed in two heavy columns, showed themselves a 
before noon, one upon the Hpace between Denni: 
and the town, the other in front of Doleman's hous 
the works to its right ; while a tremendous cann( 
along the whole line served to distract attention, a 
leave doubtful where the blow wouhl in reality fall 
great while elapsed, however, ere this apparent hesil 
ceased. The column on the left, covered by a clo 
skinnisliers, advanced at a brisk pace, while that o 
right assumed such an attitude as to hinder a i 
company immediately opposed to it from quittln 
ground. 

The space between Dennington castle and the to 
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Newbury was, without doubt, the weakest in the royal 
line ; and the absence of those regiments of cavalry, of 
which we have already spoken, exposed it in a tenfold 
degree. The republicans had, moreover, posted there 
like most enthusiastic of their infantry ; the men who, 
hftWng recently laid down their arms in Cornwall, were 
raolved at all hazards to retrieve their dyuracter. No- 
tiling, therefore, could resist the impetuosity of the as- 
sault; indeed, the cavaliers' line was in ten minutes 
£urly pierced, one portion ^retreating within the works at 
Pennington, the other falling back precipitately upon the 
town. The case was widely different about Doleman's 
house. There the parliamentarians, seeing the success 
of their comrades on the left, chose to hazard a desperate 
attack ; and their opponents, having every advantage of 
poaition, as well as a full confidence in their leaders, met 
them nobly. It was to no purpose that they cleared the 
hedges and ditches, forcing their way up to the garden 
waU, and penetrating to the very lawn in front of the 
house ; such a fire of musketry was poured upon them 
horn the windows and embankments near, that no man 
who exposed himself survived to speak of it ; and even 
the drakes or sniall cannon with which they endeavoured 
to batter the house, were soon silenced. They retreated, 
after a desperate contest of more than four hours' dura- 
tion, leaving two pieces of artillery in the hands of the 
royalists, and escaped total annihilation only through the 
devoted heroism of Ludlow's horse, who sacrificed them, 
selves by moving forward to cover the retrogression. 

It was now night ; and the irregular direction of the 
fires on both sides indicated how desperate must be the 
issue of the morrovi^s strife. On the part of the repub. 
Hcans the most sanguine expectations were formed ; for 
though they had suff^ered seriously on the right, their 
left was completely successful. On the part of the 
royalists, again, the feeling universally prevailed, that 
their position being turned was no longer tenable. They 
accordingly busied themselves in conveying, by a cir- 
cuitous route, their guns and heavy stores into Denning. 

B 4t 
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ton ; while hatulion after battalion began to quit id 
IptNind, and march silently in the direction of Oxford. 
It has been asserted, that (>oniwelI, not doubting ai to 
the state in which affairs stood, rqM*atedIy n^quested leare 
to execute a forward moTcment with Ids cavalry, but 
was peremptorily rcstrainc><l by the general in chief. 
As Cromwell* hi mMflf brought a charge to this effect 
against lord Manchesti*r in the house of commons, there 
is probably some truth in tlie statement ; but, however 
this may be, it is certain that the king was enabled to 
draw off, unmolested and in good order, the whole of hit 
infantry and cavalry, and the lightest of hia guns. At 
dawn, indeed, not less than f)(K)0 horse followed him ; 
but it was (hen too latt*. Not a shot was fired in the 
pursuit ; and tlie royalists, though compell(^d to abandon 
their ground, wv.re still etiahled to Imast that having 
suffered no loss either in mntcrivl or prisoners, the bat- 
tle ought to he reganUnl as drawn. Nor was this all. 
While dissensions4'aged so violently in the parliamentary 
camp, that they would not so much as undertake the 
siege of Dennington, the; king, having Tx'cn joined by 
prince Rupert from tin? north witli a corps of excellent 
horM>, suddenly asHunied the o\\\'i\v\\i\ und, in tlie face 
of his ]at(> roiKjucrors, drew all IiIh giiiiH and wagons 
from thvt castle, with which lie marcht^d unmo](>Hted 
to Oxford. So ended tlie campaign of 16*44; for the 
king eNtahlishing hiniKelf for the winter in that city, 
tlie repiihlicanH went into cantonments in and around 
Heading. 

It were foreign to the design of a memoir which pro- 
fesses to detail only the military can»er of (Voniwell, 
were W(» to devote much spact? to the elucidation of 
transactions affecting religion and general politics rather 
than the progress of the war. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with stating, that during the summer of 10*44 
the cele})raU»d assembly of divines had met, and that, 
hut for the prompt and timely interference of Oliver, 
they would have pnss(>d laws absolutely desfnietive of 
his long- cherished designs and wishes. In like manner^ 
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tke mtnifett dbinclination of the nobles to push the king 
H tn extremity^ threttened to overthrow all his projecti^ 
ad to block up the road to further advancement against 
him. Cromwell was not remiss in endeavouring to 
coonterwork those whom, with great truth, he regarded 
SB his natural enemies. By the exercise of extraordinary 
finesse, he brought forward and successftilly carried 
tfarougfa the Self-denying Ordinance, — a measure which 
deprived of military authority every individual belong- 
ing to the peerage, by declaring it inexpedient for any 
member of the great council to absent himself, under 
any pretext whatever, from his duties fai parliament. 
The principle of the bill was not, indeed, admitted 
till after much bitter recrimination had passed betwee* 
Cromwell and his late commander, the earl of Man. 
it ; during the progress of which they mutually 
one another of disaffection to the great cause, 
tnd even of backwardness in the hour pf danger ; but 
it received, at length, the sanction of iwth houses, and 
the men of greatest experience hitherto employed under 
die parliament, the earls of Essex, Manchester, and Den- 
beigh, laid down, in consequence, their commissions. 

The self-denying ordinance passed into a law on the 
3d cf April, 1646 ; and a fresh bill, for remodelling the 
army, was immediately introduced into the house of 
commons. By this, which went throngh parliament 
without a struggle, separate and independent commands 
were abrogated, and all the detached corps dtarm6e 
being joined into one, the whole was placed under the 
general guidance of sir Thomas Fairfax. It is a fact, 
peculiarly illustrative of the spirit which actuated Crom- 
well in these proceedings, that while the office of major- 
general was awarded to general Skipton, andevery other and 
minor appointment filled up, that^f lieutenant-general, 
or second in command, remained vacant, ^f the causes 
in which so remarkable an omission criginated, we might 
indeed be led to doubt, were we not in possession of t|ie 
strongest proofs that at least it did not proceed from neg- 
ligence. On the contrary, as we find Cromwell's regiment 
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in open mudnj, because their beloved leader was a 
to be remov<*d from them ; as we discover a similar i 
•rising in other corps, when CromweU^ on the pri 
of bidding farewell to his old companions, repaire 
Windsor, where Fairfax had fixed his head-quarten 
we find the same Cromwell, by an especial vote of 
house, requested to resume his military functiom 
first for a brief space, at last permanently ; it is im 
aible to doubt that the office was all along reserved 
order that he, at the fitting season, might obtaii 
The truth, indeed, seems to be, that, placed in a sitiu 
of the most imminent peril, — beset on the one han< 
the presbyterians^ by the nobles and half-royalists oe 
other, and scarcely supported as he expected to be b) 
professed friends, the independents, — Cromwell hai 
choice left, except to risk all upon the issue of a si 
cast. He threw, and the dice turned up in his fav) 
for his adherents, fortified in their zeal by the sucoe 
one step, went on boldly to take others, till they 
ceeded in violating, in favour of their own leader 
very law of which he had been the author and main 
moter. 

It was not, however, by the mere distribution of ( 
mands and the exclusion from places of trust of all m 
he suspected, that Cromwell contrived to secure thef 
absolutely to his own interests. With consummat 
he caused whole brigades to be disbanded, on w! 
above all others, the moderate party could rely, whi 
the same moment he incorporated with his favo 
regiments every individual belonging to those bri^ 
noted for his bold, reckless, and extravagant enthusi 
" Never,** says a late writer*, " was a more singular i 
assembled than that which was now set on foot b 
parliament. To the greater number of the regin 
chaplains were not appointed, as the officers wer 
general, qualified to assume the spiritual duties, ai 
unite them with their military functions. Durinj 
intervals of active service, they v*Jnployed themselv 
sermons, prayers, and exhortations); yielding their m 

* Dr RuMclI, in his Life of Oliver Cromwell 
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in these pursuits^ to the same emulation which inspired 
their courage in the day of hattle. Enthusiasm supplied 
the place of study and reflection ; and while they poured 
out their thoughts in unpremeditated harangues^ they 
mistook that eloquence^ which^ to their own surprise as 
well as to that of others^ flowed in upon them^ for Di- 
vine illuminations conveyed hy the agency of the Spirit. 
Wherever they were quartered^ they excluded the minis- 
ter from his pulpit^ and^ usurping his place^ conveyed 
their sentiments to the audience with all the authority 
which followed their power^ their valour^ and their 
military exploits. The private soldiers^ seized with the 
same spirit^ employed their leisure hours in prayer^ in 
reading the Bihle^ or in spiritual conferences^ when they 
compared the progress of their souls in grace^ and sti 
mulated one another to further advances in the great 
work of their salvation. When they were marching to 
battle^ the field resounded as well with psalms and spi- 
ritual songs adapted to the occasion^ as with the instru- 
ments of martial music ; and every man endeavoured to 
drown the sense of present danger in the prospect of 
that state of never-ending peace and security which was 
placed before him. In so holy a cause wounds were 
esteemed meritorious^ and death a pious martyrdom ; 
while^ amidst the perils of the charge^ and the confusion 
of the conflict^ their minds were supported by the de- 
lightful assurance that the sword of an enemy would 
only relieve them from the duties of this worlds to send . 
them to the full enjoyment of the next." 

Strongly contrasted with all this^ in every point both 
of physical service and moral discipline^ was the condi- 
tion of the royal forces. Though still master of one 
third part of England^ his sway directly extending from 
Oxford to the extremity of Cornwall, — though North 
and South Wales, with the exception of the castles of 
l^embroke and Montgomery, both acknowledged his 
authority, and the royal standard still floated over several 
tcpns in the midland counties, — Charles could not but 
perceive that the chances of another campaign were 
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fearfully agtlnut him. While the ptrlitmenUrians miin- 
Uineii t concentrttcii poiiition with upwards of 20,000 
of the bett trooiMt in the world, hi* trmy, under the 
nomintl cotnman<i of the prince of Walei, though in 
reality un<ier that of Rupert, was frittered away in i 
multitude of petty KarriHonH, and languished in a stite 
of the most alanning initubordination. The leaden^ 
broken up into factionN, presumed to disobey the roytl 
orders, and rofuse<l to m*rve under an adversary or i 
rival ; the inferior ofiia*rs indulged in every Idnd of 
debauchery; the privates lived at free quarters; and the 
whole made themselves more terrible to their friends bf 
their licentiousness, than to their enemies by tbdr 
valour. To such an extent, indeed, were their exceiiei 
carried, that tlie inhabitants of Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Somerset, and Worcester, entered into associationi, 
which, under the denomination of club-men, assumed 
an attitude of neutrality, by acting indiscriminately 
against all armed bands, in defence of private property, 
or in punishment of outrages. 

These associations, at first composed entirely of the 
lower orders, soon rec(*ived the countenance and support 
of the gentry. Tlu^y were supplied with arms, encou- 
raged to unite in iMxlleN, muNtering not less than 6000 
strong, and lM*gan grndiinlly to invite other counties to 
a union, for the purpowe of putting an end, by force, to 
the unnatural war which Imd so long devastated the 
country. Now, though not directly opposed to their 
sovereign, — though, on the contrary, objects of extreme 
Jealousy to the parliiinu^nt, — tliesi; clubs so far weakened 
the royal cause, that tliey withlield from Joining it many 
persons who might have otherwise done so, at the same 
time that they unscrupulouHly cut to pieces all marauders, 
without pausing to enquire undcT whose banner they 
served. It Is not, ther(?fore, to \w wondered at, if the 
king Hhould have gladly n^newed a negotiation for peace, 
yielding now many points on which he had hitherto 
been obstinate!; or that, finding his commissioners return 
from Uxbridge with a declaration that all concession was 
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}m^em, he dionld haTe experienced the deepest sorrow. 
Kefrertbdess, Cbsrles was a brare as wdl as a good 
man. In the Tioes which contaminated his followers he 
took so deli^^t; and hence rejoicing that the guilt of 
innocent Mood la3r, as in the case of Laud, exchisiTel j 
with his enemies, he prepared to trust all to ProTidenee, 
whidi mig^t eren jet uphold the rig^t. 

The negotiation^ of the result of which we hare alone 
fhoofjtit it necessary to give an account, came to a 
close on the 23d of February, I669 ; uid military oper- 
ations, though at first on a small scale, immediately re- 
commenced. Taunton was closely besieged by a roy- 
alist detachment under sir Richard Greenwood; attempts 
were made to collect an army in Somersetshire, and to 
ftir op the adherents of the cause in Kent and Sussex ; 
while on Wales repeated requisitions were made both 
for men and money. In the meanwhile the parlia- 
mentarians were not idle. Fairfax, assuming the com. 
mand of the forces, proceeded to carry into execution 
die new plans drawn up for his guidance, while Crom- 
wdD, on whom the self-denying ordinance was not yet 
ppnmltfd to operate, performed several exploits not un- 
worthy of his established reputation. On the 9th of 
Aprils for example, information having reached head- 
qpMrten, that a strong corps of cavalry was on its march 
from the west for the purpose of joining the king at Ox- 
fnd, Cromwell put himself at the head of a few chosen 
squadrons, and coming suddenly upon the royalists at 
Idop-bridge, attacked and defeated them with great 
dai^^ter. Many prisoners were taken in the action, 
and a standard which the queen had recendy presented 
to her own r^ment, fell into the hands of the victors. 

Cromwell turned next upon Blessingdon-house,^ a 
pbee of arms not far distant, which was at this time 
bdd by die royalist colonel ( Wrudebank), whom^ by false 
n^icsentations of his strengdi, he induced to surrender; 
and he surprised soon afterwards and cut to pieces a 
detachment of infantry under the orders of sir WiDiam 
Van^uuk But success did not attend all his operations 
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during this excursion. Having quitted his command in 
order to consult with Fairfax^ Goring^ who had been 
summoned from Bristol, was enabled to execute a sud. 
den movement against his troops, during which he 
attacked them while crossing the Isis, near Woodstock, 
and routed and dispersed them with some skugfater and 
extreme confusion. The joy of the cavaliers at this 
success was very great ; but its effects were not more 
enduring than those of a gleam of sunshine amidst a 
storm. 

Up to the present moment, the plans of the campaign 
on both sidai seem to have been vague and uncertain. 
It was the great wish of the parliament to block up the 
king in Oxford, so as by one decisive blow to end the 
war ; it was the object of the king not only to avoid 
this hazard^ but, moving into the north, to relieve Ches- 
ter, and to defeat the Scots ere the re-organisation of the 
republican regiments should be completed. On the 
other hand, Fairfax was exceedingly desirous to succour 
Taunton, a place of great importance, as commanding 
the communication with Devonshire ; and he so far fol- 
lowed the bent of his own inclinations as to commence 
his march in that direction. But Cromwell, who in this 
emergency was left to observe the king, found himself 
incapable of checking any movement which his adver- 
sary might make in force. Charles, therefore, leaving 
a competent garrison in Oxford, took the road to Ches- 
ter, at the head of his army; while Fairfax, apprehensive 
of the issue, hurried back from Salisbury, and sat down 
before the place. It was to no purpose, however, that 
he made daily a demonstration of his force. Disap. 
pointed in a hope which he had been led to encourage, 
that the gates would by treachery be opened to him, he 
still felt, or fancied himself, too weak to try the fate of 
an assault, and he accordingly hesitated between his own 
wishes and those of his government, till the opportu- 
nity of acting with effect had wellnigh escaped him. 

It was now the 6th of June, and the parliament 
alarmed by the successes of the king, sent positive or- 
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ders for Fairfax to pursue. On the following morning 
the general began his march ; but he did so under a 
persuasion that he was not acting for the best^ while 
the circumstance of Cromwell's withdrawal from the 
army^ in obedience to the tenour of the self-denying ordi- 
nance^ preyed heavily upon a mind not previously accus- 
tomed to depend for support on . its own resources. 
Fairfax wrote a long letter to the speaker^ in which he 
set forth the high value of his lieutenant's services^ and 
tihe absolute confidence reposed in him by the troops ; 
and he summed up all by entreating that the ordinance 
might be suspended^ at least till the critical jyicture at 
which afifkirs had arrived should pass away. To his 
extreme delight he received an answer by express^ in 
ivhich it was stated^ that the house of commons had 
required general Cromwell to continue with the army 
during a space of three months. Not a moment was 
lost in transmitting the despatch to Cromwell^ who^ being 
already prepared to expect such a communication^ in- 
stantly resumed functions which he had scarcely laid 
aside. He drew together about 6000 chosen horse, 
inarched by long journeys after the column, and came 
up with it on the evening of the 13th of June, at 
Northampton, where it lay within six miles of the 
royalists. 

While the leaders of the parliamentary forces were 
executing these movements, the king, undecided whether 
to follow up his original plan by pushing against the 
Scots, or to return upon his steps for the rehef of Ox- 
ford, spent his time very unprofitably. Had he merely 
halted at Leicester, no great harm would have ensued, 
because numerous reinforcements were advancing upon 
that town, the junction of which would have ren-« 
dered him equal to any emergency. But, after permit- 
ting a portion of his army to move in one direction, he 
suddenly changed his mind, and with the remainder 
took the road to Oxford. At Harborough the intelli. 
gence came in, that the blockade of Oxford had been 
raised ; and it was urged by some of the royal officen^ 
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that now, at Icut, the original iclieine ought to be fSi 
lowed up. Unfortunately, however, there accompanii 
this report numerouR and exaggerated rumoun relad^ 
to the rei)ulie which the rebeU had suitained at BorsUl 
houae, and the diaorganined condition of their troopi 
the effect of which waH to stir up an cxceisive impi 
tience among the cavalieri to overtake and destroy the 
enemies. The coniuM|uencc was, that tlic southern rotH 
was again taken; and on the 9th of June the arm 
reached Daventry, where for tlie second time it moi 
unaccountably halted. 

It is impossible to explain, on any grounds of reaim 
tlie wavenng and unwiHe policy which dictated all tti 
proceedings of the royaliftts during this campaign. AfU 
removing just so far from the base of his own operationi 
as to render it extremely difficult for his supplies t 
overtake him, in case of any sudden need, the kin 
Ktopi)e<l short, at a {X)int where he could neither con 
mand any accurate information relative to his enemie 
nor check nor overawe tlieir movements in any diia 
tion. Here, too, as if there had Ixien no danger thres 
cning, he indulged in the idle recreation of hunting 
while his officers and soldiers, following their ordinal 
practice, Kpr(>ail havoc over the face of the neighbourir 
country. It waH like the sudden burHting of a thunde 
cloud, when information arrived on the 12th that tl 
rebels were in full march towards him, and that th( 
were approaching Northampton, with an overwheln 
ing force both of infantry and cavalry. Orders we 
immediately issued for a retreat. The retrogressic 
began at midnight, and by an early hour on the fo 
lowing morning the van of the army re-entered Ilarb 
rough. Here the whole column closing up was compelL 
to halt, in consequence of repeated attempts made by tl 
enemy's horse to harass their rear ; an<l here also a* 
tain information being obtained that Fairfax was n 
more than six miles distant, new plans were propose 
and new devices adopted. 

We have alluded to the arrival of Cromwell at Fai 



's headquarters on the erening of the Idth. Hia 
fanrt measure was to urge the propriety of sending on a 
•tsong reoonnoissanee^ for the purpose of ascertaining hoth 
he position and intentions of the royalists; and the 
iommand of the force thus employed heing committed 

Ireton^ it performed its duty with the hest efi^. 
^ot long after dark^ Ireton charged the king's outposts^ 
Ivove them in, and made some prisoners, from whom 
he most exact information relative to the numhers and 
lisposition of the cavaliers was obtained. It was deter, 
tiined, in consequence, to bring on, if possible^ a decisive 
iction on the morrow ; and to this end vret% all the ex- 
!ations of the chiefs forthwith directed. About an hour 
before dawn, on the morning of the 14th, the whole 
irmy formed, and began its march in profound silence, 
ind in the best possible order. 

The parliamentarians had proceeded as far as Naseby, 

1 village about ten miles norih of Northampton, when a 
sorps of cavalry, bearing the standards of the king^ were 
observed advancing. Satisfied that Charles had doubled 
[lack upon his pursuers, and was determined to give and 
aot to receive the battle, Cromwell recommended that 
advantage should be taken of the strong ground on which 
chey then stood ; and that the line should be formed at 
3nce, so that the troops might be fresh and steady when 
the critical moment came. Fairfax adopted without 
hesitation the suggestions of his lieutenant. He drew 
ap along the ridge of a gentle eminence, with his in. 
fantry in the centre, and his cavalry on either flank ; and 
g;iving the command of the right to CromweU, and of the 
left to Ireton, he reserved the centre for himself. His 
trtillery, of which he had some twenty pieces in the 
field, was judiciously arranged, so as to command every 
avenue of approach ; and the men, having sung a psalm, 
sat down com|)Osedly and in rank, with their anns m 
their hands. 

Meanwhile Charles, who had also selected a favour, 
ible position, just in front of Harborough, was persuaded 
by prince Rupert to quit his vantage-ground, under jthe 

vox*. !• * 8 
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id«t that the meiny Wi*re ri*treatingi anil that one ficM 
Attack wouhl utt«.*rly tliH|K*rf(v them. II ii infantry did od 
exceed .S.'iOO men ; and hiii cavalry, diviiled into two M 
gadva, of which Uu|)ert led the one, and air Marmadnli 
Langilale the other, amountad barely to SGOO. With thii 
feeble array he was drawn on>ito the attack of full 18,009 
men, most of them inured to danger and accustomed H 
victory, and all imbued with the wildest enthusiasm, dd 
as well as rt*ligious. Nor was the onler in which hebegu 
the battle more to be commended, tlian the precipitiocf 
with which he cast away the great advantage of figbtiog 
on ground gt his own choice. Rupert, no ways lobend 
down by his reverse at Marston Moor, led the flower d 
tlie royal cavalry, amounting to 2000 men, with iladk 
ened reins, and spurs plunged in the hones' flank^ 
against Ireton's division. As a matter of course, heove^ 
threw and swept it from its ground; and, equally vi 
matter of course, he permitted his troops to dispene ii 
reckless pursuit, and to waste their own vigour, as wall 
as that of tlieir horses, in tlie destruction of fugitiveb 
Six pieces of cannon fell into his hands; and IreUn 
ihimself, having vainly endeavoured to break a dose co- 
lumn of royalist pikcmen, was wounded in the face and 
takon. Oil the other flank, however, a widely ilifferent 
JHHuu iM'fi'lJ. I'hore Langdalc, following the example of 
the prituT, likowiiu^ (>n(U>avourcMl to charge, in despite of 
the diHadvantage of a hill, and a heavy fire of cannon; 
but ho waH met ho resolutely by Oromwcll and his Iron- 
jiideH, that he recoiled from the shock. At this moment 
Cromwell, who had held two Bquadrons in hand, 
ivhwled th<nn suchlcnly round upon Langdale's lefiU 
These fell on furiouHly ; and taking men at a disadvan- 
tage, who had already l)een ovennatched iii front, thejr 
totally routed them. NeverthelesR Cromwell was fir 
from chasing, as Ilupert did, with his whole array. He 
Mt tliree out of seven B(]uadronH to hinder the cavalry 
from rallying, and with the remaining four rode furi- 
ously upon the king's infantry, now warmly engaged in the 
centre ^ritli tliat of Fairfax. Not for one instant could 
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ley abide this fresh attack. They wavered^ gave way^ 
id were penetrated through and through ; multitudes 
sing cut down on the spot^ and multitudes more casting 
iiray their weapons^ and calling for quarter. It was to 
> purpose that Charles put himself at the head of his 
xly-guard^ a chosen regiment of 300 horse^ and cheered 
lem on to the rescue. He himself, accompanied by a 
tw attendants^ dashed forward, and getting intermingled 
ith Cromwell's men, had well nigh been taken pri- 
mer ; but a panic seized his guard, and instead of fol- 
iwing and supporting their royal master, they galloped 
recipitately from the field. Then it was that the earl 
r Camwarth seized the king's reins, turned his horse 
iddenly round, and carried him forcibly to the rear ; 
id there, too, the whole both of the centre and left, see- 
ig the transaction, fled in the utmost confusion. 

While these things were going on, Rupert, after sati- 
ing his thirst of pursuit, rallied his men, and returned 
owly to the ground which he ought never to have 
oitted. He found it entirely occupied by the rebels, 
dd the sound of firing far in the rear advertised him 
ow afikirs had gone. He strove to restore the battle 
y offering to lead his men to the charge, and by point- 
ig out where such a movement could be made to the 
est advantage ; but the cavaliers, though furious in the 
Dset, were peculiarly liable to be checked, and could 
ever be persuaded to risk a second attack, even when 

first had succeeded. On the present occasion, so far 
rem riding among the republicans, disordered in a great 
i^^ree by the rapidity of the advance, they endeavoured 
9 steal away by the flank, and fought only when ob- 
enred and pursued, as they soon were with the utmost 
oopetuosity. At first they defended themselves gaL 
ntly. Repeated shocKS were given and received, and 
oany a horse ran riderless over the plain ; but er^ 
beir calmer courage failed them, and they sh] 

loguidly met, every new encounter. At h 

ras laid aside. Men clapped spurs to their Hibs 
led in every direction, leaving baggage, materiel, and 
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tannon to their fate, till the confusion bectme imtrier* 
ihle, and the rout complete. There fell of the royalist^ 
in the battle and pursuit, eight hundred men ; nearly 
four thousand were made prisoners ; and five thousand 
stand of arms, upwards of one hundred pairs of coloun^ 
the royal standard, the king's cabinet of letters, hii 
coaches, and the whole spoil of the camp, became the prey 
of the victors. 

This great and decisive victory was no sooner secured, 
than Cromwell, regardless of the respect due to his 
general, hastened to communicate officially to the 
speaker of the house of commons, how '' the good hand 
of God" had wrought for them. The proceeding was 
in all respects agreeable to the crafty and designing cha- 
racter of the man ; and it did not fail, as he had anti- 
cipated that it would not, to make its own impression. 
But Cromwell was not less active in improving his ad- 
vantages in the field, than in turning them to account 
elsewhere. Having witnessed the capture of Leicester 
and the relief of Taunton, he advanced at the head of a 
cliosen corps to meet (Joring, of wliose approach he 
had been advertised ; and attacking him unexpectedly, 
first drove him back to Bridgewater, and then cut liis 
army to pieces. He tlien hurried back to Bristol, pre- 
vailed upon Fairfax to attempt its reduction by assault, 
and had the gratification to see it surrendered with all 
its magazines and stores. In like manner the fortress 
of Devizes, Berkley Castle, and the city of Winchester, 
were each in succession taken, — tlie two former by storm, 
the latter by capitulation. At the surrender of this place an 
event befell not undeserving of notice, because highly 
characteristic of the sound discretion, if not of the strict 
military honour, which belonged to Cromwell. 

It was stipulated as one of the conditions on which 
^By|chester consented to open its gates, that all plunder- 
S^bl4?maraudiiig should be prevented. Six of Crom- 
well's men, in defiance of his orders to the contrary, 
committed some excesses, and being taken in the act, 
were brouirht before tlie general. He caused the cri- 
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minals to cast lots in order to determine which should 
safier as an example^ and the 'man on whou the lot fell 
he instantly hanged on th^ spot* The remaining five 
were sent to Oxfora under a flag of truce^ with an ex- 
plicit statement of their crimes, and a desire on the 
part of the republican general th^ the royalists would 
deal with them as they saw meet. As might have been 
anticipated, no other use was made of this sanction than 
to send back the men, accompanied by a handsome ac- 
knowledgment of the honourable conduct of Cromwell. 
By these means both the lives of the culprits were saved, 
and the reputation of the general raised as well in the 
ranks of his enemies as among his friends. 

Following up his successes, to which, indeed, there 
was no longer a field force capable of offering any inter- 
ruption, Cromwell reduced Basing-house and Longford- 
house, both of them castellated mansions ; and made a 
prisoner, in the former, of its proprietor, the marquess 
of Winchester. He then pushed into Devonshire, where, 
at Bovey Tracey, he dispersed a corps under the com- 
mand of lord Wentworth, with the loss of 500 
prisoners. His next movement was to rejoin Fairfax, 
with whom he co-operated in the various operations 
which led to the reduction of Dartmouth, the defeat of 
lord Hopton at Torrington, and the general subjugation 
of the west. At last, after the si^;e of Exeter had been 
formed, and lord Hopton, with the wreck of the royalist 
army, was taken, Cromwell withdrew from the field, and, 
hastening back to London, made ready to use for his own 
purposes the extraordinary favour with which he was 
there received by all classes. 

We shall not pause to describe the nature of the re- 
ception with which Cromwell was welcomed back to his 
place in the house of commons. Let it suffice to state, 
that, in addition to a grant of 2500/. a year, to be paid 
to him and his children for ever, out of the lands teHly 
belonging to the marquess of Winchester, it was <wdefed 
diat the lieutenant-general be recommended as a fit 
person to receive the honour of the peerage ; and that 
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tbc 1(ing be rcqucntcd to rrcatc him « baron, with ft right 
of fluccefmion to thi* \u'\rn male of bin body lawfully 
bt*;;otten. Thin wrn, liuliv<t, a Ntraiige decree for an ftf- 
aembly to panii which lM)re armH a^nliiHt the very noverrlfpl 
whom they ntill treated an the fouiittflii of hotiour ; and 
it fell, aa Indeed it cmdd not but fall, ahaolutely to the 
ground. Nevcrthelenn, It Mtan<!H on record a verlfaWc 
witneaa of the n»«|M'Ct in which ('romwell wna then held 
by all partieii ; more eHjHTi silly by that nhich, witliini 
brief apace afterwardH, whh doomed to Huffer total aiitii- 
hilation at hia handa. 

The winter of lfi4/5-f) waa apent by (-romwell In 
atniggling againat the preHbyterlan faction, who, thou;^ 
at flrNt tlicy received him with open artnM, were not alow 
in Kccing into hia deaigUH and Necking to counteract them. 
Th<>Ne, not leaa than the nobility, were averae to piinh 
the war Wyond the llinita iiecctaHary for ri*Ntrainlng the 
royal prerogative, and al)oliNlilng eplacopncy ; whereai 
Oomwcll and the independenta drea<lcd nothing ao 
much an a reconciliation, no matter at what expenae pur« 
chaaed, l)ctween the king and the parliament. They 
accordingly lalwured by every poHaihIe meana to caat im- 
pedimcntM in the way even of a negotiation. It la nof 
our proviijci! to dcHcrihe the Wi'tiHurvn ailopted by either 
party, in order to obtain an HHcendency over itn rivala 
both in parliament and with l\u: nation. Knough iHdone 
when vfii Htat<', that, though the majority of the |»eoplc 
were ao dc^cidcrlly dinpoMcd to peace that they would 
have accefjted it on the terma propowd by the king, tlie 
army, almoat to a man, aujiported ('romwell ; and the 
power of the nword waH found, aa in the end it alwaya fa 
and alwaya inuat be, to overbalance that of reaaon and 
juatice. 

The apring of \()r»(i brought with it the moat gloomy 
proapecta Iwth to ( harlea and hia adhfrenta. Frua- 
trated in a dcMperate effort to join hia partlauna in 
Hcotland, and deprived one by on<* of all the forta and 
caatlcH which he held in the aouthern and weNti*m coun« 
tiea, the unfortunat<! monarch at lavst abut himaelf up hi 
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Oxford ; whece he was narrowly watched and straitened 
in all his proceedings by a flying corps, under the ccm« 
inand of colonel Rainsburgh. Meanwhile the Scots, 
iiaiing defeated the gallant Montrose at Philip- Haugfa, 
inarched into the centre of England, and, over-running th^ 
counties of York and Lincoln, sat dosm before Newark. 
Of this place, which was well provided, they pressed the 
attack with extraordinary vigour ; while Fairfax, after 
completing the conquest of Cornwall, approached with 
rapid strides fw the purpose of laying close siege to 
Oxford. It was a moment of tremendous peril to the 
king, and of deep and awful excitation both to Cromwell 
and his rivals. With respect to Charles, now that every 
prospect of successful resistance had disappeared, he 
saw that to fall by violence into the hands of the rebels 
must lead to his own inevitable destruction. He strove, 
therefore, once more to open a negotiation with the 
parliament ; proposing no specific basis on which to treat, 
but desiring only that a safe-conduct would be afibrded 
him, and that he might be permitted to hold, with the 
heads of the opposite party, a personal conference in 
Westminster. Had this most equitable request been 
granted, there is good ground for believing that even yet 
^e monarchy might have been preserved. A strong 
re-action had already taken place in popular feeling; of 
the citizens of London, not a few began to perceive that, 
in crushing the royal authority, they had merely trans* 
£eiTed their necks from one yoke to another ; and hence 
a numerous and influential party were prepared to place 
the king once more upon a throne, of which the powers 
would, indeed, be restricted within very narrow limits. 
But by Cromwell and his faction such a measure was 
naturally regarded as utterly destructive of all their de- 
signs. They, therefore, employed every artifice of mis- 
representation and double-dealing, for the purpose of 
hindering the king*s proposal from being entertained; 
and they were again, to the sorrow of aU sober-minded 
£nglishmen, perfectly successful. 

Thwarted in this endeavour, and cagoledby die treach* 
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eront reooiiiinendation of Montreuil, the Fcendi imiiiilflr^ 
Charlei now rtmyUtd upon t itq), from which, when one* 
taken, he could not hat perceive that there was no pomSti> 
lity of receding. Relying partly upon the hold whidiht 
bdierad himielf itill to hare on the affections of his natiw 
subjects, partly upon their avowed disposition to restoie 
him so soon as he should have suhscribed their sokmi 
league and covenant, he determined to throw himfetf 
into the arms of the Scots ; and the guards being loosdy 
kept by the troops round Oxford, he was enabled wiA 
slight peril to effect his purpose. On the 5th of Bfiy 
he arrived in disguise at the head-quarters of the amy 
before Newark, attende<l only by a Mr. Ashbumham sod 
another humble friend. Dr. Hudson. It is a remaik* 
able fact, that against this movement on the part of tlie 
king, though its object was well known in London it 
least a week prior to its execution, no extraordinary 
measures were taken. On the contrary, Rainsburig^ t 
creature of Cromwell, became remiss at a juncture when, 
above all others, the parliament required vigilance to 
be exerted ; and Charles passed through his lines, if 
not unobserved, at least unchallenged. How far the 
escape of the royal captive might or not be acceptable 
to Cromwell, the reader is left to judge for himself ; nor, 
we apprehend, will he be at any loss in determining the 
point, provided he take a broad view of the designs and 
operations of that wily and deep-reasoning individual. 

It belongs not to the military biographer of Oliver 
Cromwell to attempt any relation of the many and com- 
plicated intrigues which ensued upon the adoption of this 
fatal step by the king. No student of history can have 
forgotten, that, at the mandate of the sovereign, Newark 
opened its gates ; and that, Oxford likewise submitting, 
Fairfax was enabled to lead back his army in triumph 
to London. As little need we remind the reader of the 
controversy which immediately began, between the 
English parliament and the Scottish army, relative to 
the disposal of the king's person. The former, arguing 
that, as the Scots were mere auxiliaries, they had no 
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to keep back from the principal^ whose cause ihejr 
espoused, any trophy won in the strife^ required 
Charles should be given up to them; while the 
', asserting their absolute independence^ appeared for 
le well disposed to treat the will of the English 
contempt : but a vote that the English army should 
!pt up during six months longer, accompanied by a 
lerly movement of some of Fairfax's divisions, 
ly shook the obstinacy of Leslie ; and the imme- 
donation of 100,000/., with a promise of 300,000/. 
, overcame it altogether. Thus was the king basely 
I up into the hands of his enemy, by whom he 
conducted, under a strong guard, to Holdenby. 
; ; while the Scots withdrew into their own coun- 
wvered with the deepest disgrace, 
le surrender of Charles, though it put an end at 
to the grand struggle between the two principles of 
ty and democracy, was far from establishing con- 
either throughout the nation at large, or among the 
al parties in the two houses of parliament. New 
ions came promptly before the latter, relating to 
ature civil and religious government of the resJm ; 
lew prejudices were stirred up, which operated with 
ased force, in proportion as men daily felt that the 
lal ground on which they first took arms had been 
abandoned. There were at this time not fewer 
four distinct factions within the house of commons 
; namely, the presbyterians, the independents, the 
irs, and the men of no rdigion at all. Of these, by 
:he most powerful in point of numbers were the 
yterians; but, while the independents surpassed 
greatly in talent, they were viewed with peculiar 
1st by the other two ; and hence, in all leading 
8, they found themselves overwhelmed by a unioB 
terests. Nevertheless they made many a desperate 
; to keep the power in their own hands ; first by 
ng to win over the king to their views, and next bj 
stablishment of a republic, and the reduction of the 
: but in all they were baffled in some degree by 
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the iMMMwable flrmnen of the monarcli. i WNdfiifj 
tecqit fbe erown at the expenM of prafll 

epitODpaey ; .tfMmgh maeh mofe d ^ uf dn 

hanUhood, tnd nnblaihiiig diadmolatioo «f thdr 
•dTMMrj CromwelL 

Of fbe meaiurei tdopted hj Cromwdl tD Mdk 
lednetlon <»f die army, and die nfcemry ntidt qf i^ 
nkeature, — hii own impeachment, — our ttntti yM 
permit m to ipeak, except hriefly. Bj hmmm of* 
eonfldendal agents, among whom Ireton, hia m» 
was eoMi^ciUMM, he excited in the ndnda of die 
ao great a Jealoiify of p »t, thai iSbtj pc 

lefoied to obey any edict wmcn came horn iliift 
and deeting fkom among their own memlm 

or a4{atatort, they anerted dieir lig^t, aa the e ^, 

ni publie freedom, to take part in the dcfilferaMtf 
government A tong lift of grienmeea ivaa la mm^ 
qnence tent in, all of whidi they teqoired to lijilp. 
dreued ; an^^;Ae better to enforce a eompIiuMe inll^- 
their widiet, my compelled Fairfax to lead liiem towatt 
the metropolis. Never was hypocrisy moie pdtfdff 
than that exerdsed by Cromwdl during the pragieii 4t 
these events. In his place in the house he aomedaii, 
invdghed against the conduct of the troopat, dedwtig 
that his own life was not safe from their violence ; tt 
other times he offered himself as a pledge of dieir 
loyalty and good faith, provided only the arrears doe to 
them were paid up, and the abuses of which they com- 
plained corrected : yet he ceased not, -^ the while, to 
exerdse over their deliberations and movements an irre- 
sistible influence, of which they were themsdves. quite 
tmconscious. We should record the fact as.extraordinaryi 
did we not see similar occurrences every day — that, 
though there was not a man in the opposite party so 
bhort-sighted as to be deceived by these dedaradons, 
they all, with scarcely a solitary excepdon, affected to 
be so. They consented that not a trooper belonging to 
Fairfax's corps should be dismissed ; and they dis- 
banded others, on whose services, had they dared to 
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»peal to force, tbey might have fully relied. Thus 
fts one grett engine brought into play by this most 
Kfty politician ; it remained to employ another scarcely 
Bs influential. 

We hare alluded to the efibrts made by the presby- 
tians to obtain the countenance of the king., and the 
cadv adherence of Charles to the religious principles 
1 which he had been educated. In proportion as they 
Kmd themselves deserted by the army, the leaders of 
lal faction became more and more importunate with the 
Mmardi ; tiU Cromwell and his adherents found it ne- 
sssary, in self-defence, to adopt a similar line of con« 
act. The first step on the part of the lieutenant-general 
ras to secure Oxford, then a strongly for tided city, and 
ndl supplied with military stores ; his next to seize the 
ii^*s person, and to bring him, under a slight escort, 
> Hampton Court. Here Charles was treated, for a 
^e, with the utmost deference and respect : not only 
ras he permitted to hold intercourse with his son, and 
dier members of his family, but all the forms of royalty 
rere maintained about his person ; and both Cromwell 
od Ireton afiected to enter with the utmost zeal into his 
rhemes and wishes. Finally, it was proposeil that, on 
ertain conditions, involving the sacrifice of some of his 
lost devoted friends, the temporary resignation of many 
rert^tives, and the total abolition of others, Charles 
bould be restored to the throne ; with a distinct under- 
landing that episcopacy, though not established, should 
e tolerated, and all men left free to follow the dictates 
f their own consciences in matters of religion * Unfor- 
onatdy for the king, he was deceiveil into a belief that 
t rested with him to give the preponderance to either 
f the rival factions ; and, almost equally disliking the 
rinciples of both, he ventured to hold both in suspense 
[Q the critical moment, if such there ever was, had passed 
way. Nor is this all. During the tardy prepress of 
be negotiation a new faction sprang up, both in the 

• Cmmwdl w to be created etiri of Essex ; and Ireton and his aoa pro- 
loCed to odices of the hl|;hest trust 
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army and the nation, bitterly and furiouily hostile to aQ 
dignities ; while Charles, as if labouring under the cone 
of judicial blindnesi, deliberately laid himself open to 
the charge of gross and incurable duplicity. The queeiii 
hearing of the state in which matters rested, had written 
to express her hopes that no terms would ever be granted 
to murderers and rebels. It was perilous enough to re- 
ceive such a letter, circumstanced as the king was, — it 
was tlie conduct of an infatuated person to reply to it, 
except in general, if not in condemnatory, tenns, — yet 
Charles committed the egregious folly to assure her ma- 
jesty that she might trust to him the task of rewarding 
his new friends according to their deserts. The follow- 
ing account of the means by which this rash insinuation 
became known to those most deeply interested we ex- 
tract from the memoirs of lord Broghil ; who gives the 
statement, as his biographer affirms, in the words of the 
protector himself. 

*' The reason of an inclination to come to terms with 
him'* (the king), said Cromwell, ''was, we found the Scots 
and presbyterians began to be more powerful than we, 
and were strenuously endeavouring to strike up an agree- 
ment with the king, and leave us in the lurch ; where- 
fore we thought to prevent them by offering more rea- 
sonable conditions. But while we were busied with these 
thoughts there came a letter to us from one of our spies, 
who was of the king's bedchamber, acquainting us that 
our final doom was decreed that day : what it was he 
could not tell, but a letter was gone to the queen with 
the contents of it, which letter was sewed up in the skirt 
of a saddle ; and the bearer of it would come with the 
saddle on his head, about ten o'clock the following night, 
to the Blue Boar inn in Holborn, where he was to take 
horse for Dover. The messenger knew nothing of the 
letter in the saddle, but some one in Dover did. We 
were then in Windsor; and, immediately on the receipt 
of the letter from our spy, Ireton and I resolved to take 
a trusty fellow with us, and, in troopers' habits, to go 
to the inn ; which accordin;^ly we did and set our man 



ftt the gate of the inn to watcb. The gate was ihat^ bat 
the wicket was open^ and our man stood to give us no. 
tiee when any one came with a saddle on his head. 
Ireton and I sat in a box near the wicket^ and called for 
a can of beer, and then anoUier^ drinking in that disguise 
till ten o'clock^ when our sentinel gave us notice thai 
the man with the saddle was come ; upon which we im* 
mediately rose ; and when the man was leading out his 
horse saddled^ we came up to him with our swords drawn^ 
and told him that we were to search all that went in 
and out there; but that^ as he looked like an honest fcL 
knr^ we would only search his saddle — which we did, 
and found the letter we looked for. On opening it we 
read the contents, in which die king acquainted the queen 
^t he was now courted by both the factions — the Scots, 
the Presbyterians, and the army ; that which of them 
bid fairest for him should have him ; that he thought he 
eoukl close sooner with the Scots than with the Other. 
Upon which we speeded to Windsor; and, finding we 
were not like to have any tolerable terms with the 
king, we resolved to ruin him." 

That this story is strictly true, we see no reason to 
doubt; and that the transaction produced its eflTect in 
determining the future conduct of Cromwell, seems in 
the highest degree probable. But, however this may be, 
we know that the fli^t of Charles to the Isle of Wight 
took place not long after ; and we are assured, on the 
best authority^ that the unfortunate movement was made 
In consequence of a letter from the lieutenant-general, 
disclosing a design on the part of the levellers to assassi- 
nate his majesty. Nor can it less admit of a question, 
that the determination to put the king to death was first 
entered into at Hampton Court, immediately on the re- 
turn of the two actors in the by-play, from the Blue 
Boar. Thus, then, may the fate of the unhappy monarch 
be attributeil, at least in part, to his own excessive im- 
prurJence ; and to the idea produced by it among all 
clashes of his enemies, that he was incapable of keeping 
with them any icnr.K. 
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Ill tlic iiifttii while the (liitMfffertion Among the iroofHt 
of which wi* httw alrcmly niiokeii, MMUiiied mi aspect M 
nrriuuH, ah to thrcntiMi the iiioitt t4*rrlhle conHciiuencoi. 
Two ri*giiiirntN in particuUr ap|H?Aretl one morning upon 
jNirMile with IhIm'Ih nffixnl to their hatH, on which wen 
iiiM>rilK*il the wohIh ** Tlie (leople'ii freedom aiiil the lol- 
diem' right ;" nor fould ^11 the exertions of Uieir officen 
prevail u]H)n the men to lay aiiidu Uie obnoxious ba<lge. 
It is in Huch situationN that the dauntless confidence 
springing from a seuHe of natural sui>eriority avsili 
more, |N*rha|Mi, Uian all the meretricious advantages of 
rank or station, ('romwell no sooner heard of the pro* 
ceeding, tliaii, accompanied by Fairfax, he hurried to 
tlie camp. One of tlie battalions, l)eing i>ersuailed to re- 
turn to its duty, was dismiMsed witli a reprimand ; into 
tlie ranks of the oilier the lieutenant-general prompdy 
rushed, and S44xe<l with his own liand the most active 
among tlie mutineers. A court martial was instandy 
convened ; the man was tried, and found guilty ; and, 
ill the presence of his comrades, lie was shot to death 
upon the spot, it was a bold, but a completely sue- 
cesHful measure ; for the corps ut once submitted ; and, 
for the present ut least, all a])prehensions of revolt ceased 
to Im' felt. 

Home time prior to the occurrences Just descril>ed, 
(Vomwcll had fully estahlJHlied the superiority of the 
sword over the gown. So early, indeed, as the montli 
of August, when the ])arliument seemed disposed to push 
matters to an extremity, he had marched a |K)rtion of 
Ids victorious army into WeHtminster, where he not only 
restored to their places lord Manchester, and Mr. Lenthal, 
speakei" of the liouse of eonnnons, but drove from the 
latter assembly every member of wliosi* principles or de- 
termination he had cause to be afraid. He now used 
his influence so unblushingly for the furtherance of hit 
own projects, and the utter ruin of the king, that the 
nation, which had long Ixfgun to regard their sovereign 
with feelings of compassion, became violently agitated 
The a])prenticcs of London ran to arms, and fouglit more 
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skirmish with the regular troops. Kent rose 

, under Hales and Goring ; and Wales and the 

counties took up arms, — a measure in which 

i promptly followed by Scotland. Nothing in- 

by these movements, Cromwell directed Skipton 

le men of Kent ; and, leaving Fairfax to hold 

ipolitan counties in check, marched himself into 

The raw levies he soon drove from the field ; 

gh repulsed in an endeavour to carry Pembroke 

t, he besieged and at the end of six weeks re* 

He then moved by forced marches into Lan- 

^here, not far from Preston, he came up with 

ce of the Scottish army ; and, attacking it unex« 

he brought on a general action, which ende^ 

al overthrow of the invaders. The truth, in- 

that never was expedition conducted with sa 

I or prudence, as that which received its first 

check on the present occasion. With the ex- 

r sir Marmaduke Langdale, there was scarcely 

of experience in the army ; the men were ill 

orse paid, and destitute of discipline; while 

vailed in the camp a degree of disunion and 

'it, which would have paralysed the operations 

latest military genius.* 

ing up his successes with characteristic rapidity, 
passed the border, and advanced, without en« 
^ any serious opposition, as far as Edinburgh, 
lalted ; and being well received by the presby-* 
rty, particularly by Leven and David Leslie, 
little difficulty in establishing what he was 
) term order throughout. This done, and a 
select cavalry appointed to keep in check the 
s, Cromwell turned his face towards London^ 
iring his absence, parliament had again ven- 
ict independently, by renewing a friendly ne- 
with the king. To that an immediate stop 
so soon as the troops arrived in the vicinity of 

ted by Noble, that one of Cromweirt torn, Henry, a captain 
i regiment of hone, fell in thi.< action. 
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Ihe capital. Finding that tbe commoDa peraiated is 
pairing bills at variance with bis own pitgecta, and tho« 
of his friends^ ('romwell inarched two regimenta of hone 
into Westminster^ who seized and imprisoned the leaden 
of the opposite party, imposed upon the remainder tbe 
necessity of silence, and so commanded in the moat ab* 
solute di*gree the future deliberations of the whole body. 
The cliief actor in this extraordinary scene was oolond 
Pride, a confidential and personal friend of the general; 
and the whole transaction has since received the familiar 
denomination of *' Pride's Purge." 

It were out of character, in a work like the present, 
to attempt any account, however brief, of the series (d 
rcniarkal)Ie events which led to the seizure, the trial, and 
execution of the king. As little can we pretend to de- 
scrilM; the part, or rather the multiplicity of parta, which 
('romwell acted during the progress of that great tragedy. 
This portion of his biography belongs not to our pn>- 
vincc ; we therefore pass it by, tliough not without 
reluctance and regret: but we cannot refuse to state, 
that luH conduct throughout was marked by the deepest 
dissiniulatioi), hy hardihood the most reckless^ and an 
extraordinary mixture of profound calculation and ex- 
travagant levity. We find him, for example, on one 
occasion, ere yet tlie king had been put upon his trial, 
engaged in deliberation with the grandees, as they were 
called, of the house and the army, touching the form of 
government henceforth to he adopted in England. After 
listening to the arguments of those around him, " he 
professed himself," says Ludlow, *' unresolved ; and, 
having learned what he could of the principles and 
intentions of those jireseiit at the conference, he took up 
n cushion, and flung it at my head, and then ran down 
the stairs." This was, indeed, a strange method of 
dissolving an assembly called together to consider of 
matters so grave ; yet was it at least e(|ualled in incon- 
sistency by the behaviour of the same man, when re- 
(juired to sign the warrant for his sovereign's execution. 
Having laughed and jeered during the period of adjourn- 
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he prefaced his aet of regicide by smearing with 
^ face of his coadjutor Henry Morton^ and per- 
l Morton to play off the same practical joke upon 
P. Nevertheless we have the best ground for 
ig, that in the latter case^ if not in the former^ 
rell's mirth was forced and unnatural. Sir Pur- 
emple^ one of the commissioners appointed to try 
ig^ but who refused to act^ tells us^ that, being 
^ed in the painted chamber, he was enabled to 
the conduct of the judges. While they deliberated, 
ras brought that his majesty had just landed at 
)ert Cotton's stairs ; upon which Cromwell, run- 
) the window to look upon him as he advanced 
garden, returned in a moment to his seat, " as 
is the wall." 

reasons which have induced us to remain silent 
ing events so memorable, operate to hinder our 
any detail of the numerous and pressing attempts 
)y individuals and nations to bring over the subject 
memoir, even in part, to the royal cause. It is 
nown how his cousin, colonel Cromwell, laid 
him a sheet of paper, with the signature of the 
of Wales alone inscribed on it, leaving it to him- 
supply the blank, provided only die king's life 
aved. It is equally well known how powerfully 
3posal moved him ; and how desperate was the 
e between a lesser and a greater ambition, before 
:er prevailed. But Cromwell felt or fancied that 
already, gone so far, that to retreat in safety was 
ticable. The envoy, who had withdrawn to his 
await there the decision of his relative, received 
age, long after midnight, that he might retire 
; and on the day following Charles I. perished 
le scaffold. 

language of ours were adequate to describe the 
t excited in every part of the kingdom, so book 
bloody event which marked the 30th of January^ 
became known. Multitudes who had hitherto 
ath the stream, under a delusive expectation that 

. I. T 
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the fonnalitieii of a trial were intended only to fom 
diaries to a compliance witli popular feeling, were pain- 
fully awakeneil by it to a itenHe of their danger ; andalli 
no iiiattiT to what party originally attadiedj became 
aatlHfied tliat the sole olject of ('romwell and his cau 
federates was to alMlisli monarchy, and to substitute in 
its room a military form of government, which should 
admit neitlier of king nor house of lords. Nor were the 
proceedings of {Murliaiiient coiiHequent upon the execution 
slow in testifying to the justice of these apprehensions. 
The house of commons, after filling up a few vacant 
seats witli members suitable to the designs of the faction 
which governed there, flrst pttssed a resolution that no 
more addresses sliould be moile to the peers ; and then 
decreed that, as the existence of an upper house wn 
useless and dangerous, it ought to be abolished. Then 
followeii a vote, declaring that monarchy wit extin- 
guislied in Kngland ; next a new great seal was engraved, 
bearing a reprcHentation of their own body, with the le- 
gend, " On tlie flrst year of freedom, by (iml a bleasing 
restored, U)4H ;" and, last of all, the statues of hit 
majcMty iK'ing removed lM)tli from the Kxchange and 
Kt. Puurs, the pedcHtul of the latter was marked by the 
iuMcription " Kxit 'i'yrannus, lli'gum ultimus/'* Thus 
the couHtitution fell by the hands of those very persons 
who had been tin- moHt forward to complain of its abuses 
and demand their redreHs, u tremendous warning to all 
nations, in all ages, how perilouH it is to innovate rashly 
and hweepingly upon long-fHtahliHlied usages, even when 
these are admittL'<l to be defective in some of their 
minor operations. 

We pass by the measures now adopted for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, with simply reminding the 
reader, that a council of state, which included Oromwell, 
Hradshaw, and Hi. John the younger, was nominated' 
to discharge the functioiiH of the executive. From the 
civil duties thus imiMised upon him, Oliver was, how- 
ever, soon called away, by the breaking out of an exten- 

* 'llie 'J'yr«iit U goiie, — the lukt of Ihu Kingi. 
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.tire and djuing mutiny in the army. Carefol as be had 
been to fill i^ the ranks of that body widi men devoted 
to hia own wishes^ he had pennitted diem to learn too 
nmcb of their own strength, by sanctioning, if he did 
jBOt openly establish, their councils of adjutators. The 
consequence was that, having defeated parliament, and 
laised the lieutenant-general to his present pitch of 
power, these very men now ventured to demand that 
be should immediately descend from it, and that an ab- 
solnte equality of ranks should be established in the 
realm* Cromwell acted in this trying predicament with 
hia costonuuy decision and firmness* He surrounded 
one regimoit which had hoisted the white cockade, com- 
manded four of the ringleaders to stand forth^ caused 
diem to decide by lots which should die, and shot the in- 
dividual chosen on the spot. He then, after compel- 
ling the remainder to remove the badge of disaflTection 
horn their hats, hastened to Banbury^ where a much 
more formidable revolt had taken place ; and, coming upon 
the mutineers by surprise, after a march of forty miles 
performed in one day, cut them to pieces. It is true 
that the unhappy men had been previously deceived into 
a n^plect of all vigilance, by the assurances of one of 
(Miver's agents that their complaints would be patiently 
investigated ; nevertheless Cromwell saw no reason why 
they should not sufier the extreme of military execu- 
tion. They were literally destroyed where they lay. 

Having thus restored order, Cromwell return^ by 
way of Oxford to London, where the state of Ireland, 
in open and flagrant rebellion, gave great uneasiness to 
his coadjutors in office. It. was determined to send a 
laige army thither ; and Cromwell, after his usual pro- 
testations of unfitness and disinclination, consented to take 
the command. Large sums of money were placed at his 
di^osal: he was endowed with the title and powers 
of lord lieutenant; and, foUowed by 17,000 veterans, 
be arrived in Dublin on the 1 5th of August, 1 649. Crom- 
wdl found matters in a better state than he had been led 
Id expect. The siege of the capital was raised : Ormond 

T 9. 
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had BUAtained a defeat ; and the itrength of the othe 
party lay chiefly in its fortified towns and well-appointe 
garrisons. Against those a campaign was immediatel 
opened^ which, if remtirkable for the screrity with whid 
it was conducted, is hot less remarkahle on account o 
its vigour and success. Drogheda, with a garrison o 
nearly 3000 men, was, after a few dayj of opei 
trenches, taken by assault; and every soul found in arnii 
with multitudes whose only crime was their religion 
were butchered. This occurred on the l6th of Sep 
tember ; and on the SOth Wexford was invested. Here 
treason not less than force was employed ; for an office 
attached to the garrison admitted, during a parley, a por 
tion of the parliamentary forces into their citadel. In i 
moment the assault was given ; and unarmed men and help 
less women, equally with soldiers, died in the indiscri 
minating slaughter which followed the defeat of the de 
fenders. After such terrible examples^ no town or caitlt 
ventured to hold out. Cromwell passed from place ti 
place in a species of triumph, suffering more from sick 
iiess and the weather than from the swords of th* 
enemy ; nor was it till the middle of December that h 
finally withdrew into winter quarters. 

The first day of February,! f)50, found thisindcfatigabli 
warrior again in the field ; and again were all his effort 
crowned with a degree of success hitherto without a pa 
rallcl. Kilkenny, it is true, made a gallant defence 
repelling one attempt to storm, and submitting at las 
on capitulation ; while the garrison of (.'lonmcll, afte 
successfully resisting an assault, contrived to cwcapo fron 
the place : but the place itself was taken, as was alnio« 
every other strong hold in possession cither of the royalis 
or native partisans. At length Oliver drew toward* 
Watcrford, of which he was preparing to form the siege 
when information of serious movements elsi^where eami 
in, accompanied by an urgent entreaty from his friends ir 
London, that he would hurry over to the support of ttu 
commonwealth. Cromwell did not pause to deliberate 
Investing Ireton with the chief command^ and forroall] 
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ting him d^puty^ he httstened to England^ wh^ie 

td that his presence had never been more press. 

eededk 

Scots^ ashamed of their own baseness in deliver*. 

Charles I. to his murderers, and no wise disposed 

ve the new form of government set up in London. 

some time back been intriguing with the prince 
es, whom they were prepared to acknowledge as 
•vereign^ provided he would subscribe the solemn 
and covenant, and abandon Montrose and his 

Charles, though not oppressed with the scruples 
actuated his father, was yet unwilling to throw 

upon a body whom he personally abhorred, and 
, for a while, all the efforts of the presbyterians 
r him over to their wishes. The failure of Mont- 
iwever, and the desperate state of his affidrs in 
, at last prevailed upon him to give way; and he 
^er to Scotland, where he was welcomed with a 

mixture of popular enthusiasm and fanatical 
d. An army was promptly raised, of which the 
id was given to Leslie, an officer second to none 
day in skill and experience; and preparations 
ade to advance into England, where a powerful 
t was presumed, would rally round him. Such 

state of public affairs, when, in the month of 
romwell arrived in London ; and, amid the plau- 
L giddy crowd and the congratulations of an obse- 
senate, took his seat in the house of commons, 
great question immediately introduced related to 
t efficacious means of resisting the invasion with 
he realm was threatened. The Scots, by pro- 
5 prince Charles king of Scotland, England, 
, and France, had virtually declared war against 
tmonwealth ; and it now remained to be seen by 
teps the danger vould be met Cromwell gave 
s decided opinion, that the only certdn method 
ling the misery of war at home, was to anticipate 
ny by carrying it into their own country ; and the 
ent sanctioning the proposition, and voting the 

T S 
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employment of a Inr^i* army in thcwrvictt, Uiecommiiil 
wan, an Juiiticf' nKiuin*^, oftrn^l to Fairfax, atill nomimljf ' 
the* coMiinanilcr in chirf of the parliamentary forcM;li' 
Fairfax, tltouf^h a nuMgui(U*(l, waa truly an honest n 
A rigid pn*Mhyterian, and a Htc*ady ailherent to thcwlcail 
leaf(ue and covenant, he couhl not ho regulate hii eou 
acienn? an to diH^^uiM* from himaelf tlie enormity fi 
bearing amiH agHliiHt the Hupportem of hit own prii- 
cipltMi ; anil he reHiHted, in conHe<|uence, every entmty 
both of ('romwell and the houHe to bias hia more idlNr 
Judgment. \Vv leave to otliern the taak of accounting ki 
the extrt*me energy of ('romwell on thia occaaion: «9 
content ounii*lvett with olMi'rving, that in proportion ■ 
the* general'K reHoIutioii appt^areil immovable, die efibiti 
of the lieut(>nant-generul to Hhakc it increaaecl, till tem 
theniHelvt*H (no uniiHual argument witli Oliver) were em» 
jdoyiMl to no ])uriMiKiv At laHt Fairfax waa permitted to 
niign ; and ( -romwell, amid loud and frequent exprewioiii 
of M)rn)w that no heavy a load Hhouhl be impoaed upon 
bun, waa advanced to tlie higlu^at military atation in tbe 
commonwealth. 

Kqually prompt in deviHing an In tlio execution ofhb 
plariH, (-romwell loNt not u moment in equi]>ping a fleet, 
which he lorided with proviKiouH, iind direcUul to move 
uloii^ the const for th(* piirpoHc of providing agiiinKtony 
Kctircity which might occur. He then gave ordern that 
the army, which hnd already concentrated ut York, Khould 
Kctoiit towanlH the Ixirdcr ; and, on the li|)th, l)egun Iiif 
own journey for the purpose of overtaking it. At what 
precise tinu? this event hef'ell, we have been unable to 
HHcertnin. Ofi thi* llth of July, however, the troops, 
which had (piitted York a fortnight previouHly, encum|)ed 
within eighteen miles of Berwick; and, on the ^J'^d, tlie 
whole, tiling through that town, bivouacked on an o|>on 
plain in the vicinity of Mordington-honse. Here strict 
orders were issued that the men should be rcHtrained from 
every act of violence towardfl the unresisting iidiabitantM; 
and, a proclamation U'ing drawn up with the dcHign of 
aoothing the alann of the Scottish people,8trenuou8 cfforta 
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lade to force it into circulation. But Cromwell soon 
that he had entered a country where he would he 
upon to contend^ not only against the valour of 
bands^ but against an enraged population. Every 
was deserted, except by a few of the women, the 
md the children. Not a morsel of food for men 
n for horses was left; and in some places the very 
were burned to the ground, evidently by their 
ite owners. It was to no purpose that the general 
under sudi drcumstatiees, to make his humane 
Dns known; seeing that all who might have been 
ipon by them were fled, leaving a desert behind, 
refore marched on, no enemy showing themselves, 
an occasional party of horse, some of whom, ven. 
to engage his patrols, were made prisoners ; till he 
I at Musselburgh, on the 28th, about noon, and 
>ok up his quarters. 

Ue Cromwell was thus preparing to carry fire and 
into the heart of Scotland, his adversaries were 
unmindful of the perils to which they were ex. 
nor remiss in preparing to meet them. About 
) foot and 6000 horse were assembled, of which 
ing less than 5000 had seen service before; which, 
ihing themselves in position so as cover the ap- 
es to Edinburgh, laid waste, as we have just' 
the whole country between their lines and the 
The ministers and chiefs of this levy failed 
add the weight of their misrepresentations to the 
y which as yet existed between the two nations, 
described Cromwell as antichrist, who came to. 
• the true faith; as a monster of cruelty, who 
neither age nor sex in his vn-ath; and they so 
It upon the imaginations of the people at large, 
e recommendation to abandon their houses was 
vhere followed. Hence it arose, that the invaden 
impelled to endure heavy privations, even while 
ing ^^with the step of conquerors;" and hence, so 
I the slightest check occurred, they were liable to 

T 4 
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perifih utterly, fihould their supplies, by stress of weather 
dunce to fail them. 

(-romwell permitted his army to rest only during thi 
afternoon and night of that day on which he mrrifed it 
Musselburgh. At an early hour on the following mom. 
ing his columns were again in motion; nor did any grest 
while elapse ere the two armies arrived in presence of one 
another. The Scots, possessing the strong fort of Leith, 
which secured them effectually on their left from haag 
turned, extended along the side of the Calton HiUyind 
crossing what is now the great road to London, ao ai to 
rest their right upon the castle, were covered on eroy 
assaiUble point by redoubts and breastworks. Their 
outposts occupied the declivity of Arthur's Seat, and the 
roots of the Salisbury Crags, besides Uning the will of 
the King's Park ; while their guns, advanta^oualy poited 
on every eminence, ranged, by a cross hne of fire, from 
one end of the position to another. Cromwell aaw and 
juatly estimated the formidable posture in which hii 
enemies awaited him. Having driven in the picketi, 
and wasted a few hours in a distant and not very destnic- 
tivc cannonade, he ordered his men to pile their arms ; 
and the Knglish passed the night around watchfires hastily 
lighted, ill tlie ojien fields, witliout eitlier food or shelter. 

Ho{)eles8 of success should he hazard an attack on 
•uch a line, and destitute of all supplies necessary to 
maintain him where he was, Cromwell issued orders, two 
hours before dawn, for tlie army to retire. The rearmost 
divisions were already approaching Musselburgh, and 
those nearest to the enemy had quitted the ground, when 
a strong corps of Scottish cavalry furiously assailed them, 
overwhelming by superior numbers the squadrons left to 
cover tl)e retreat, and making some prisoners. Fresh 
troops soon arrived to reinforce tlie parliamentarians, and 
a fierce and obstinate affair ensued, which ended in the 
total repulse of tlie Scots, with lieavy loss. Yet were the 
latter far from dispirited. The weather having broken, they 
saw the invaders drenched with rain, and knew that they 
must suffer severely in other respects. They accordingly 
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?cond attempt, on the following morning, tope- 
rith a select corps into Musselburgh ; and they 
; beaten back till after a sanguinary action, in 
eat gallantry was displayed on both sides. Ne- 
s Cromwell, though again victorious, judged it, 
to continue his retrogression as far as Dunbar, 
the fleet had at length arrived ; and the Scots, 
. by their reverses in the last two encounters, 
> serious opposition to the movement 
1st march was performed between the 6th and 
of August. On the 17th, after receiving ample 
of all kinds, the army again advanced and todc 
position among thePentland Hills, from whence 
itened the line of communication between Edin- 
1 the western counties. For such a contingency 
ppeared that Leslie had not been unprepared, 
the Pentland Hills and the road to Stirling there 
ti or valley, through which runs the little river 
, and which, in those days, was one vast bog, 
le, except at intervals, even for men on foot, 
[lis Leslie drew up his men, leaving small gar- 
Collinton, Redhall, Dalhousie, Craigmellar^ 
- castellated mansions, all of which annoyed the 
£ they approached, and rendered them extremely 
; to the safety of their convoys and stor^ These 
omwell was compelled to invest, without being 
duce any of them; while between his horse and 
he Scots constant afikirs took place, not always 
vantage of the southerns. There were, more- 
le encoimters between the musketeers on either 
li a good deal of cannonading from one edge of 
^ to the other ; but in the end the English 
to fall back upon the Pentlands, while the Scots 
Q into the lines in front of Edinburgh. Finally, 
1, losing great numbers by sickness, and despair- 
iccess, retreated upon Musselburgh, being fcd- 
d harassed at every step by Leslie's horse ; fipcnn 
le continued his march, first upon Haddington, 
[lately to his grand depot, the town of Dunbar. 
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That Leslie was so far completely succestful in tfaii 
campaign every reader must perceive; indeed, that thepiff- 
liamentarians were not unconscious of the perilous plight 
in which they stood, the following extract from captsin 
Hodgson's memoir may suffice to prove. Speaking of die 
continued retrogression from Haddington, he says, " We 
staid until about ten o'clock; had been at prayer in sevenl 
regiments; sent away our wagons and carriages towards 
Dunbar ; and not long afterwards marched, a poor, shat- 
tered, hungry, discouraged army; and the Scots pursued 
so very close, that our rear-guard had much ado to secure 
our poor weak foot that was not able to march up. We 
drew near Dunbar towards night, and the Scots resdy 
to fall upon our rear ; two guns played upon them, and 
so they drew off and left us that night, having got ui 
into a pound as they reckoned." Nor was this opinion 
grounded upon any serious misapprehension; the in- 
vaders were indeed in '^ a pound," from which, but for 
the folly of the ministers who accompanied the Scoti, 
and the influence which they unhappily possessed among 
the troops, not all the skill of Cromwell himself could 
have delivered them. 

Dunbar, a seaport town, lies in a valley surrounded on 
three sides by an amphitheatre of hills, in which there are 
two narrow openings ; one on the north, the other on the 
south, where the road passes from Berwick to Edinburgh. 
Of these hills, as well as of both the passes, the Scots 
were in actual possession ; and the labour of a few hours 
would have sufficed to throw up such works, as, with 
their superior numbers, might have defied the utmost 
exertions of their enemies. It was the ardent desire of 
Leslie to adopt this plain and obvious course ; but Les- 
lie's authority was, after all, but as dust in the balance 
when compared with that of the fanatical preachers. 
These proclaimed aloud that the Lord had delivered an- 
tichrist into the hands of his people : they exhorted the 
soldiers, at morning and evening exercise, to march down 
in the might of the Most High ; and reminding them 
how Gideon had wrought salvation for Israel, and 
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assuring them of a like result, were not sparing in 
their abuse of the over-caution of Leslie^ whom they 
openly accused of lukewarmness in the cause of the co- 
venant. By these means the men became inflamed to 
the highest pitch of fury : no reasoning on the part of 
the general would be listened to^ and^ they insisted upon 
attacking the enemy where he lay^ instead of waiting 
quietly till famine and sickness^ both of which raged 
within his camp^ should compel him to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Nor was this all. In the exuberance of fa- 
natical zeal^ they not only sent the king to the rear, but 
insisted upon purging the army of all malignants ; in ' 
other words^ prohibited any of the oldest and most ex- 
perienced sol(]hers^ the rough but gallant cavaliers^ from 
taking part in the action. Never^ surely^ was folly more 
^iregious^ and never was the punishment of folly more 
prompt or more complete. 

It was the 1st of September when Cromwell's army 
entered Dunbar : the whole of the 2d was passed under 
aims^ with the ardent^ but as yet baseless hope^ that 
the enemy would abandon their strong ground and 
risk a batde on the plain. The same night a council of 
war was held, in which the propriety of embarking the 
foot, and striving to force a passage for the horse, was 
debated ; but, the wind being boisterous^ and Hie surf 
running high, the project was pronounced altogether in- 
admissible. It was next suggested, as a sort of forlorn 
hope, that a strong reconnoissance should be pushed a little 
before dawn, in the direction of the right ; and that ac- 
cording to the result of this movement future operations 
diould be guided. No determination could have been 
formed more fortunate for the out-generalled English. 
That very morning, the advice of the fanatics prevailing, 
the Scots were in march down the southern pass to at- 
tack the invaders ; and the two columns met midway 
between the hills and the sea, not far from Roxburgh- 
house. A fierce and sanguinary action ensued, during 
which the two lines of infantry fought hand to hand, till 
the English cavalry, charging with prodigious effect^ put 
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the Bcots ahHoluU*Iy to the rout.* Now it was thtt tin 
very excen of numberi told igainit them: broken in 
fh>nt, on a piece of ground io nigged that the fugitiva 
could not escape except by overthrowing thoae that would 
have lupfiorted them^ the whole of the Scottish right wm 
irretrievably ruined ; while the English^ following them 
doie in the rear, gained the ridge, and completely turned 
the position. A disgraceful and murderous rout instandy 
began. The left of the ScoU, which Cromwell's wdl- 
directed artiUery had ke])t in check, seeing themsdva 
approached on equal terms, fled without striking a bbw; 
while the centre, already more than half defeated by • 
charge of the English horse, precipitately quitted their 
ground. (>f all the victories won by Cromwell, that of 
Dunbar was, beyond comparison, at once the most im- 
portant and the most complete. His prisoners alooe 
amounted to 3()00 or 4000 ; upwards of 800 men lay 
dead on the field ; and the entire park of the enemy, 
amounting to thii-ty pieces, fell into his hands. Yet wm 
it a conquest for which, perhaps, less than any other, he 
was indebted to his own genius and foresight. Hsd 
Leslie been permitted to act u;)on his original plans, the 
possibility of fighting under cirrumstances such as oc- 
curred never would have been afforded ; for once, tlierc- 
forc, ('romwell spoke the truth, when he denied that any 
share of the merit attaching to the achievement belonged 
to him. 

This great victory was no sooner secured, than Crom- 
well, after calling upon the country people by public 
proclamation to remove the wounded an(l take care of 

* The following anpcdote, glvm by ra|>Uin HcKlgion In hli mcmoira, «|w 
pean to ui full or IntiTfvt. 'fhc KnttlUh cavalry had chargt^ itnd ihakm 
the Scot* ( when " the K<*neral hlmscir vuint'* In the rear of uur regiment^ 
and command* to Incline to the left, that li, to take more KrouiiJ to lie 
clear of all bodiet : and we did lo ; and hoi'i<> and foot weri* ptigagcd all orer 
the field, and the Hcot* all in coMfkition. And the aun appcnrinu utwn 
the Hen, I heard Knoll »ay. ' Now let itwl arise, and hit enemies ahnll be 
•catteretl;' and he followInK uh, am wo nlowly marrhod, I heard him Mji 
* I profeHN ttiey run,' and there wai the Sioti army all In ditordcr and run. 
ning, lK)th right wing and left, and main battle." There is aoroething 
almost |)oHlral in the employment of such laUKuagc, at a moment iiocrw 
tiral ( and that It had its Aili effect uiMin the enthuslanta whom Cromwell 
fiomuiandml. admits not of a doubt \S nat u subject for a painter acquainted 
with the wild scenery of that roast ! 
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tiiem^ began his march upon Edinburgh. The city 
immediately opened its gates ; but the Castle refusing to 
surrender^ the care of reducing it by process of siege 
was intrusted to a division of the army ; whUe Oliver, 
with the remainder, moved leisurely in the direction of 
Stirling, whither the Scots had retreated. On the 14th 
of September head-quarters were established at Niddery, 
a village about eight miles to the westward of the capital. 
On the 15th, the column which had passed Linlithgow, 
was compelled by stress of weather to return and pass 
the night there. The l6th found them at Falkirk, a 
royal residence, of which the palace being filled with gen- 
tlemen, refused to open its gates ; though the garrison 
freely consented to abstain from harassing the English 
convoys, provided they were themselves permitted to rest 
quiet till after Stirling should submit; and next day 
Cromwell, quartering many of his men in the church of 
St. Ninians, sent forward a trumpeter to summon Stir- 
Hog. A bold answer was returned to the message, and 
the invader made dispositions to try the fortune of an 
assault; but the place was found, on examination, too 
strong, and the idea was abandoned. 

The season was now far advanced, and a constant 
succession of heavy rains began seriously to affect the 
health of the troops. Cromwell, who determined to 
give them rest, accordingly began his march to the rear, 
and, first establishing a place of arms in Linlithgow, with- 
drew with the mass of his people into Edinburgh. Here 
the siege of the Castle, which had hitherto languished, was 
pressed with great vigour. Mines were run under the 
walls with so much address tliat their existence remained 
a secret to the garrison until the chambers had been 
loaded, and in the end, on Christmas eve, after a siege of 
little more than two months, the place submitted. 

Whether the event arose from other causes than 
the skill and diligence of Oliver's engineers has been 
variously and contradictorily stated. There are not 
wanting historians who accuse Dundas the governor 
of betraying his trust for money ; there are olliers who 
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reprefient him m a timid man^ on whom the db* 
tracted condition of hii own party operated in a de- 
gree too powerful for his integrity; while a third gImi 
•Mert that he wan wrought upon hy the theological 
communications of Oliver^ who took care to wrot 
Scripture and scriptural phrases boldly to his own pur- 
poses. How far any one of these statements may 
have in it a tincture of truth we are not prepared to de^ 
termine ; we only know^ that of the act of surrender 
itself, no man has spoken except in terms of disappro- 
bation. 

Thus master of tlie prime bulwark of Scotland, Crom- 
well employed himself, during the remainder of the winter, 
as well in endeavouring to gain over a party in the nation 
to his ends, as in subduing a few forts along the aborei 
of the Firth of Forth ; and reducing, by desultory inroadi, 
the more refractory of the southern districts. As spring 
drew on, however, he proposed again to take the fidd 
in earnest ; but, being seized with an ague, he was dur- 
ing many weeks not only confined to his chamber, but to 
his bed. He wan seduloiiRly attended all the while by 
two physiciatin, w))om the parliament in its great zeal 
had despatched to hin asRistancc ; and, cither through 
their skill, or by the excellence of his own constitution, 
he recovered, NeverthelesH, the 1st of July arrived ere 
he found himnclf in a condition to endure the fatigues 
of a campaign ; and even then his health cannot be said 
to have been perfectly rc-eRtablished. 

Of the leisure thus afforded, the royalists, if such they 
deserve to be caUed, scarcely made all the use which 
might have been expected. The preachers, attributing 
their recent reverseB, not to their own officious and im- 
])ertinent interference, but to the anger of the Lord be- 
cause of the presence of malignants in the camp, 
busied themselves in cx])clling from the army almost 
every officer and soldier whose skill or experience quali- 
fled him to direct the movement of raw levies, or animate 
them by his example. Leslie alone was permitted to 
retain his command, and Leslie was, it is true, a host ; 
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m he found hiroiself crippled in the execution of 
cated manoeyLvres by the absence of such subor- 

as he could trust. Nevertheless he took post 
rong position amid the openings of the Tor-wood^ 
enabled him to command both the approaches to 
r and the great road into the more western 
rs ; and there he stood ready either to receive a 
or to thwart such attempts as might be made to 
e him from his supplies. 

^as early in the second week of July when Crom- 
ade his appearance ; his people occupying Falkirk^ 
gow, and all the villages and seats in the neigh- 
od. His first design was to push along the direct 

Stirling; and in the attempt to accomplish it 
smart skirmishes took place. But Leslie had so 
his battalions^ that they could not be approached 
under every imaginable disadvantage ; and Crom- 
as too prudent a commander to throw away the 
f his men to no purpose. He accordingly man- 
1 so as to turn the right of the Scottish line^ and 
enetrate^ by Kilsyth and the northern parts of 
rshire^ towards the Grampians; but here^ again^ 
;ilance and activity of Leslie were displayed^ and 
was a second time foiled. One resource alone 
ed^ and it was hazardous ; yet he resolved to em- 
t. He suddenly marched a corps towards Queens- 
which seized the craft lying upon the river ; and, 
g into Fifeshire, threatened the rear of the Scot- 
-my^ as well as all the northern and some of the 
n counties. Even against this emergency Leslie 
)t failed to provide; for general Holboume was in 
at the head of 2500 men^ between whom and 
;rt, the commander of Oliver's detachment^ a fierce 
t ensued. Had Lambert sustained a defeat, no 
m of talent, nothing short of infatuation among 
ots themselves, could have saved Oliver from de- 
on. His army, originally less numerous than that 
(lie, was now so weakened, that, had the latter been 
id to act against him with his whole force, he mutt 
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have ovriwhclmecl him; and a retreat into England, 
over a desert country^ and in the presence of a nctorioii 
and infuriate<l enemy, wouhl have been impracticalilfr 
But the fortune of Cromwell did not forsake him. After 
a severe struggle, in which victory more than once in> 
clined to the side of the Scots^ Holboume's men pn 
way, and were pursued, with prodigious slaughter, bj 
the parliamentarians. Oomwell made haste to turn tbe 
victory to account^ by actinc; upon the new line which it 
opened out to him. He witlidrew silently from Leslie'i 
front, gained Queensferry unnoticed, and passing tbe 
Forth with his whole army^ marched rapidly towardi 
Perth. 

On the last day of July the English arrived before the 
town^ and began, without loss of time^ to push their tp- 
proachcF. It was a place of no strength^ being sor- 
rounded merely by an old wall^ and commanded on sD 
aides within less than half cannon shot ; at the end of 
two days, therefore^ after a trifling loss on both sides^ it 
opened its gates. But the satisfaction arising out of 
this fresh conquest was over clouded almost as soon u 
felt by the receipt of a very unlooked-for piece of intd- 
ligence from the vicinity of Stirling. Cromwell was 
busy superintending tbe erection of a new citadel, by 
means of which he designed to hold the city in sulg'ec- 
tion, when information reached him^ tliat tlie king 
had suddenly broken up his camp at Tor-wood, and 
was now in rapid march towards the border. It was 
stated, moreover, that not the northern counties of Eng- 
land only, but the midland, and even the southern dis- 
tricts, were all ripe for revolt, and that crowds of parti- 
sans waited but the appearance of the royal standard in 
order to rally round it. Resolute as Cromwell was, his 
correspondence at this time indicates that he beheld the 
aspect which affairs had assumed not without alarm. 
Yet was he far from despairing. He wrote, on the 
contrary^ to the executive, in terms of earnest solicitation, 
it is true, but his language was not the less bold and 
manly ; while he suggested such measures as appeared 
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lit calculated to ayert the fury of a stonn^ of the pos- 
kie effects of which he made no conceahnont. He 
uteted the militiaa and trained hands to he every where 
&d out ; he advised a strict watch to be kqit over the 
ftvements of suspected persons ; and he caused proda- 
Uions to be made^ warning the peojde of the dangers 
Whidi they mighty by possibility^ be exposed. Fi- 
tly^ he issued orders for the prompt assembling of a 
p8 of observation^ which should hang upon the steps 
the royalists^ and impede their progress^ without per- 
tting itself to be drawn into a battle; and as the 
!^ns of organising such a force lay^ as it were^ within 
ich^ no difficulty in accomplishing that part of his 
>ject was experienced. 

Xt chanced that at this time Thomson occupied New- 
tUe^ with nine battalions of infantry^ and a few guns. 
omwell ordered the whole of his own cavalry^ under 
imbert^ to push^ by forced marches^ upon the same point; 
d instructed the generals^ so soon as a junction should 
formed^ to throw themselves boldly in the king's way. 
I Charles had taken the western road^ by Carlisle^ no 
ficulty was experienced in fulfilling the first of these 
ounands ; while the second was accomplished just as 
E* cavaliers were about to pass the Mersey. The re. 
blicans had^ moreover^ by carrying the mdlitias along 
th them> swelled the amount of their force to nine 
^osand men ; and^ encouraged partly by that circum- 
ince^ partly by the issue of a skirmish at Wigan^ where 
•d Derby sustained a defeat from colonel Lilburne, they 
ide a dash to destroy the bridge. But in this they 
led^ the advance of the royalists being already in pos- 
»ion ; nor were they more successful in an effort to 
rest die progress of the king by a show of hazarding 
tmttle. A few charges of cavalry alone took place^ from 
rich no result whatever accrued ; for it was neither the 
terest nor the design of Charles to weaken his force, 
' fighting thus far from the capital. He took no notice 
liatever of the display which the republicans made; 
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but fiiuling the road oi>en^ passed rapidly^ yet in good 
order, to his front. 

Though he had now traversed a considerable portioii 
of England, the recruits which came into the ranks of 
the adventurous monarch were scarcely sufficient to 
repaid the losses which he sustained by desertion. The 
friends of royalty, either kept down by the attitude of 
their enemies, or weary of civil war, and anxious to put 
an end to it at any cost, hung back in most quarters from 
the fulfilment of their promises ; while, in others, the 
fanatical perverseness of the preachers who accompanied 
his hosts, drove from his standard multitudes who desired 
to join it. These bigots would not degrade their cause 
by permitting any persons to fight for the king who 
would not consent, first of all, to subscribe to the 
'^ covenant;" and here not episcopalians or catholics 
only, but the more moderate of the Lancashire presby- 
terians, were rudely rejected. The consequence was, that 
Charles marched on without getting the slightest addition 
to his strength ; for even Derby, while conducting three 
hundred men from the Isle of Man, permitted himself 
to be surprised and defeated. Still hope did not desert 
him. He hurried to Worcester, where he was imme- 
diately proclaimed king, amid the hearty rejoicings of 
the gentry; and where, partly that he might rest 
his people, worn out by recent exertions, partly under 
the expectation that the Welsh would hasten in 
crowds to his standard, he halted. It was an unwise, 
and, as the event proved, a most disastrous determina- 
tion. Had he continued to press on, there was no 
force between him and the capital capable of delaying 
his progress six hours ; and the possession of London, 
even at this juncture, might have turned the tide of for- 
tune in his favour. But the truth appears to be, that 
the hardihood which had sustained both men and officers 
so far began at length to give way. They saw around 
them a population, if not hostile, at least indifferent ; of 
the hopes held out by the more sanguine of their friends, 
not one had been realised ; and tlie means of escape^ in 
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'ent of disaster, came to be considered not less 
isly than those of yictory. But^ however judicious 
^ht have been to weigh these chances maturely^ 
yet their inroad was among the things of the 
f to look to aught except its accomplishment, now 
ley were fairly embarked in it, argued a deficiency, 
9re of courage than of prudence. They had de- 
ely taken up a desperate game : their very exist- 
epended on playing it to the last card, 
ile Charles was thus lingering at Worcester, Crom* 
rged his pursuit with characteristic activity ; and 
1 the amount of his means from day to day, by 
ig along with him all the militias and trained 
from the towns and districts in the north. On 
th he reached Doncaster ; on the 22d he entered 
gham; and proceeding thoice by Coventry and 
ird-on-Avon, he arrived on the 27 th at Evesham, 
this place, his patrols soon took up a communi- 
with the corps under Lambert and Harrison ; and, 
'. 28th, tlie whole, amounting to little short of 
) men, were in position within two miles of Wor- 
There Cromwell, without loss of time, matured 
US for bringing matters to the issue of a general 
; and, as the royalists no longer possessed the 
to avoid a battle, they in like manner stood ready 
pt it when offered. 

ing approached his enemy from the east, Crom- 
w himself cut off" from giving an immediate assault 
waters of the Severn, along the right bank of which 
;y of Worcester is built. He found, moreover, 
le bridges, both above and below the town, were 
; that every boat and punt had been removed ; 
at Charles watched, with becoming jealousy, the 
course of the stream. In like manner, an exten- 
le of fires gave notice that the heights around the 
irere occupied in force; and the reports of the 
f people warned him to expect an obstinate and 
desperate resistance. But Cromwell knew that 
It of numbers he exceeded the royalists so much, 
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thAt whtt, under other drcumiuncefi would h«re m« 
Yourefl of rMhneM^ niight, in the prenent CMei be if. 
tempted with every iirobftbUity of iiucoeM. He (orm$i 
the daring resolution, there »re, to throw himeelf Mtrkb 
upon two rivers ; to foi a pAMMfHe^ not only on tlu 
Severn, but on the T ; snil, coining down upon du 
city from the high grounas which overlook It OD the 
west and north, to cut off all retreat from the voyiliels. 
This was a plan worthy of the genius of CromweU, and il 
succeeded beyond even his most sanguine expeetations* 
The interval between the S8th of August Mid the 5d 
of September was devoted in part to the preparing M 
materiab for the construction of a bridge of boats, in 
part to the accomplishment of certain military operations 
preliminary to the grand movement. From Stratfod, 
Warwick, and other places on the Avon, cobbles were 
conveved overUnd on cars, till a sufficient number wif 
brought together for the purpose immediately in view. 
Meanwhile a body of horse, under Lilbume, marched up 
the Severn, and, seizing Hewdley l^ridge, established posli 
of observation along the great line of retreat to the north. 
C>n tlic 3d, agafti, a still incyre imp<n'tant mannmvre 
occurred. While (>rmn well diverte<l the attentiim of 
the royalists by a diNpUy of troops opposite tlte town, 
general Latnljert suddenly led a division towards Upton, 
of which the bridge ha<l beefi cut only In part, and iU 
defence Intrusted to general Massey. liSinbert attacked 
his optKinent with Inconciflvable fury. Though a single 
plank traversed the stream, his pikemen fnjshed stesdiljf 
onwards, while his eantion and musketeers swept the 
space in their front, and his cavalry ma<le repeated st- 
tempts to gain the opposite; bank by swimtnlng. Vm 
some titne the comlmt was tnaintaincil on both shies with 
great olmtlnaey. Massey felt that this was the key ^ 
his master's position, and he malntaine<l It with the gsl« 
latitry of a devoterl partisan ; btit he received, at hut, s 
severe wound, and was carried from tlie field. A panic 
instantly selise<l his trm)ps. After having ri«peatedly 
driven the republicans from the very end of the plank. 
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an Steadiness now forsook them^ and they retreated^ car- 
rying their disaUed chief along with them^ in the ut- 
most confbsion. In a moment Lambert had won the 
opposite bank ; the broken arch was promptly and soffi- 
dently repaired; and, before nightfall, 10,000 chosen 
men took their ground along the course of die Team. 

Alarmed by these movements, Charles issued orders 
for the destruction of the bridges on the latter stream ; 
and, at an early hour in the morning of the 1st, they 
were obeyed. Sdll the calculations of Cromwell had 
been accurately made, and their results were certain. 
He directed Fleetwood, to whom the guidance of the 
detaehed corps was now intrusted, at all hazards to re- 
estaUish the bridges, and, after a good deal of skir- 
miahing, the Team was every where crossed. Finally, 
a bridge of boats was thrown upon the Severn, about 
half a mile below the town ; a direct line of commu- 
nication between the wings of the army was established ; 
and the king's troops, hemmed in on all sides, lay exposed 
either to a disastrous battle, or to the equally sure 
thon^ more tedious process of reduction by investment. 

We have given the numbers of Cromwell's army, indu. 
riTe of militia and trained bands, at 30,000 men ; that 
of the king scarcely came up to 13,000 ; and the reader 
win naturally ask why, with such a superiority, the 
paotiamentary general diould have scrupled to adopt the 
more safe as well as the more humane process, of ending 
the war by blockade ? It is not a hard task to account 
for the future protector's decision. In the first place, the 
miKtias, unaccustomed to protracted operations, mig^t 
grow weary of a lengthened campaign, and desert to their 
bmnes. In the next place, — and this was to him by far 
Ihe more influential reason of the two, — CromweU was 
not ignorant that the existing government exercised 
Hs prerogatives in direct opposition to the wills of the 
great majority in the nation. Not die episcopalians 
only, but the presbyterians, with the catholics and aU 
except the independents, were heartily disgusted with 
tibe new order which tilings had assumed ; and scarcdy 
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concealed their intention of bringing back the son of 
their murdered aovereign, and reinstating him in tlie 
authority which his fathers had wielded. It argued not 
a little in favour of the talent and energy of a factioOi 
that, in spite of such a feeling against them^ they still 
continued to hold the reins of government ; yet would it 
have shown an excess of weakness in Cromwell^ had he^ 
in perfect knowledge of all this, permitted a mistakes 
compassion for human suffering to produce any the 
slightest delay in bringing matters to a crisis. Now, 
, whatever Cromwell's faults might be, an excess of 
womanish pity can certainly not be numbered among 
them. Aware that all was at stake ; that the pxiie ht 
which he had thrown, and which was already in a grest 
degree within his reach, might, should a few weeks pan 
in inactivity, be wrested from him; he no sooner inade 
himself master of both banks of the Severn^ than he pre- 
pared to strike for more : nor were the dispositions con- 
sequent upon this determination marked by less of 
intelligence, than the reasoning which dictated them 
savoured of gallantry and discretion. 

It was on the 3d of September, the anniversary of his 
great victory at Dimbar,that Cromwell prepared to strike 
for a still greater, because a more decisive conquest At 
an early hour in the morning, Fleetwood's division began 
to advance, driving in, by a musketry fire^ the royal 
outposts, and gradually ascending the eminences in their 
front. Charles, who had mounted one of the towers of 
the cathedral, saw and comprehended the nature of this 
movement, and ordered a strong reinforcement both of 
horse and foot to support the pickets. These stoutly 
maintained themselves, and for die space of half an hour 
rolled back the tide of battle towards the Team; when, 
fresh battalions arriving to the assistance of Fleetwood, 
he again took and retained the lead. The Scots fought 
well. They disputed every hedge and fence; repeatedly 
charging as opportunities offered, and never giving 
ground except at the pike's point ; yet were they borne 
back by the weight of superior numbers, till the ridge 
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itself was lost. Then, indeed^ their retreat became more 
impid as well as disorderly ; nor was it till the garden 
walls and endosnres about the town afforded a temporary 
didter that they ventured to show a front to the assail- 
ants. 

All this while the battle raged with great fury in 
other quarters. The royalists^ hoping that the repub- 
licans on the left of the Severn had weakened themselves 
by detaching too largely to the right bank^ attacked them 
there with such fury^ that it required all the vigilance 
of the general^ as well as the discipline and hardihood 
of his troops, to maintain the field. The militia regi- 
ments, which formed the first line, were indeed broken 
and routed; but the veteran battalions, closing up, 
checked and repulsed the victors, chased them eventually 
within the walls, and threatened them even there. A 
redoubt, called Fort Royal, which commanded the main 
i^roach to the town, was, after half an hour's batter- 
ing, stormed and taken; and 1500 men, who had 
thrown themselves into it, died on the spot. This was 
followed by a second attack upon such bands as still 
lined the hedges and enclosures ; while Fleetwood, fol- 
lowing up his successes on the other side, converted a 
retreat into a rout, and menaced the city by Friar Street. 
It was in vain that the fugitives exdidmed aloud for the 
cavalry to support them. By some Unaccountable mistake, 
that arm was never fairly brought into play till the proper 
opportunity of wielding it had passed ; and hence the 
infimtry, disheartened by their losses, were pushed pell- 
mell bade into the town. Then, indeed, an effort was 
made to charge ; but it was too late. Encumbered by 
crowds of fugitives, and exposed to a plugging fire of 
cannon, the troopers refused to dash forward ; nor was 
their reluctance overcome even by the impassioned ex- 
clamation of the young king, ^^ Shoot me through the 
head, and let me not live to see the sad consequences of 
tins day." 

The sun had by this time set, and the night was fast 
dosing, yet the battle continued to rage with unabated 
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TWiifliilflWjpoaifaigacrowWdHi 
Id teadwte, and driving te ikpiited 

till tfi> amiMl^piace ittetf bwiwe ibn^ 

WM BOW diftt Ghariae, perediiiig te atMolnCe < 
if an lMp0» tlioy|^t» at te vgnt ortnaty 
llrhnitij of pivfidiiig Ibr hia own aafttj. One di 
*■§" wia aq^aniaed; it waa givan, and Iv a' 
eaadidy under cover of wbiek die Taoig 
dUa aee^ amid a fknog ^ fti^iltlfal 
;^tetteait7, all tha atom and moto^ wM 
r iikuk SOOO priaonara, nmaiiiad in tfiabairfi^ 
oan^iieraB. Tlia killed again amoonlad to 
OMir^ indndii^ tiba denHad gairiaoQ of FL. . 
wUla aomalliiQg leea than 8000 of aD lanka alowi 
Aaplaea. On tlMaldaof diaoonqaararay itki 

to atata how many perfahed; for Cromwell a 

kafobean to die ftiU aa wdl Tegraed in tfia art ef i 
aaaHng Ua own loaeea aa any eommander of m 

limea; yet, making due aUowanoe for mia.4rtatenMiii^V 
dun protMOily not azeeed tiba traUi^.wlien we poll 
down at leee than 500 men. NeTerthdeea, had it dMi 
bled thii amoont^ the Iom moat have been aeoonntB 
light indeed^ seeing that with the great victory of Wm 
cester ended all the hopes and attempts of the royi 
party. 

Such was the closing scene in the military career < 
Cromwell; to himself^ beyond all doubt^ a great an 
glorious one, though his exultation at the moment cs 
ried him, as Ludlow informs us, far beyond the boun( 
of his customary self-command. It was with much di 
Acuity, indeed, that he was restrained from conferrii 
the honour of knighthood on three of his officers wl 
had particukrly distinguished themselves, while h 
whole demeanor bore the stamp rather of a aovereij 
prince than of the leader of an army strictly republicai 
Nor, to say the truth, were his dealings with his pr 
■oners marked by any rigid regard to the dictates < 
honour or humanity. It is true, that of the superic 
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ily a few sofeed by die hand of the executioner; 
lands of die oommon aoldiera were shipped off 
est Indies, and sold as slaTes to merchants and 
In like manner, his bearing towards both par- 
ind cooncil aasomed a haughtier and more dis- 
He accepted readily enough the proTision of 
a year granted to him by the former body, and 
[, at the entreaty of the latter, to ^x his abode 
fton Court, amid a degree of splendour truly 
at his communications with individuals became 
, and resenred, resembling those which a master 
1 his menials, rather than the intercourse which 
e accnst(Hned to maintain one with the other. 
1, indeed, is, that Cromwdl beUeved the fitting 
to have arrived for the realisation of the most 
nt of his early dreams. The war was ended ; 
cause, smittoi to earth, could not rise again ; 
, alUpowerfiil, looked up to him, or seemed 
with the most abject reverence; while the 
t, though wanting neither in talent nor expe- 
uld count but little upon the support of any 
he nation. All things, in short, seemed to in- 
t an absolute throne lay by no means beyond 
; and ambition was a principle with him too 
to be called immediately into play. The con. 
was, that towards the attainment of one great 
his energies of mind and body were henceforth 
and it is beyond dispute, that if he failed to 
shadows, the tide and the garb of royalty, he 
;quired in the end more of real and substantial 
an had ever been exercised by any king of 
dnce the accession of the Tudors. 
h it belongs not to the biographer of Oliver 
, considered as one of England's most eminent 
ommanders, to describe at lengtii the many and 
ed affairs which exercised the latter years of his 
leem it necessary to lay before our readers, at 
heads of that strange series of events, tiurough 
rose to more than regal authority, and amid 
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the pro|nm of which he expired. In the first plaee^ 
then, we are called upon to state^ that so soon as die 
•• crowning" victory of Worcester became known in 
London, both the parliament and city authorities hastened 
to mark their S4>nse of the eminent services performed 
by the general. The former, besides settling upon him 
and his heirs for ever, an additional pension of 4000/1 
a yi*ar, Kent a deputation of their body to congratulate 
him, and to nnjuest now^ when the calls upon his pa- 
triotism ap])eared to have ceased^ that he would return 
to the vicinity of the capital, and at once attend to his 
own health, and aid the senate with the weight of his 
councils. Hampton Court, it was suggested^ would fur- 
nisli him with ample and convenient lodgings ; and, u 
he made no opposition to the suggestion, the palace wis 
immediately put into a habitable condition. A sort of 
triumphal procession was then arranged^ in which die 
lord mayor, the alikrmen, and sherifis bore a part ; and 
the whole^ including many members of the house of 
commons, meeting him at Aylesbury, led him^ amid the 
shouts of an immense crowd, into London. All this 
was abundantly gratifying to the vanity of Cromwell,— 
a ])assion from the influence of which he was not abso- 
lutely frw : but it operated in no degree towards the ac- 
ooin])lishincnt of his more serious wishes, and was by 
him Ibrgotti'n, as soon as the pageant passed away. 

M'o have sjH)ken of the lepslature as comix)sed at this 
])criod of nu'U (loticient neither in talent nor in spirit, 
thouj^h coiiij)aratively i)0werless through the absence of 
a preponderating i)arty personally "attached to themselves 
among the people at large. The case unquestionably 
was so ; yet events had latterly fallen out conducive in 
no trifling degree to their advantage ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, productive of increased difliculties to Crom- 
well. In the first place, his own absence in Scotland, 
together with that of his chief adherents, left them free 
to organise at leisure a steady system of self-defence : 
in the next place, the brilliant success which had at- 
tended all their undertakings, — the conquests of the 
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er the Dutch, and of the armies acting under 
spices over the king and the Scots, — obtained for 
eat respect both at home and abroad. It required 
lary courage to attack the authority of such a go- 
It, even indirectly ; yet was Cromwell fully 

any purpose on which he had ventured. With 
•le skill he availed himself of two motions, which 
i themselves long ago and repeatedly undertaken 
tain. To the first of these, which related to a 
unnesty or oblivion, no serious opposition was 

After a short discussion, the house determined 
th the exception of a few prominent cases, no 

should be made into any political offences com. 
previous to the battle of Worcester; and as 
;11 took care that his own efforts in obtaining 
sictment should become generally known, he 
, and not without reason, on having thereby se- 
lany friends even among the royalists. The 
ivas, however, a matter of much more delicate 
nent. He called upon the house to name a time 
ey should dissolve themselves ; and, in spite of 
•pposition, he compelled them to limit their sit- 
a period not exceeding three years. So far a 
as given to the power, to which the nation had 

looked up as supreme ; but a short time elapsed 
)low was repeated, after a novel fashion, indeed^ 
I a force increased tenfold. 
3 matters rested thus, and the parliament, though 
could scarcely assign any specific ground of 
ision, Cromwell used every exertion to excite in 
is of those about him a feeling of discontent 

existing state of public affairs. He held fre- 
nsultations with the leading members both of 
r and the law, relative to the form of govem- 
lich it behoved them eventually to adopt, for 
present was no more than temporary all men 

degrees to admit Were we at liberty to describe 

of these interviews, a curious insight would be 
:o the composition of Cromwell'is mind ; but the 
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Mtim of our mAieei rnnindi ns, thtt mdi deCiflf m 
oeoemrilj mervcd for mother pen. Lot H mfice, thtu, 
to itate, Ifaftt in qiite of all his eunning, Cromwell oodd 
not sncoeed in cheating eten his brother soldiers into tht 
e tpiessi on of a desire that he wonld hirasdf mount tbc 
facant throne. Such, on the contrary^ as pr e fer red aMmitcd 
mooardiy, recommended that the ancient Une should k 
festored ; bat not a man raised his Toioe in faTonr of 
die " hottse of Cromwell^ to the permanent exdnslon of 
the house of Stnart" Olirer was mortified and of. 
fended^ yet he mastered his chagrin ; and having feikd 
to pknt the diadem on his own hrows, he strove to db. 
tain the power^ without the title of king. 

No great while elapsed ere the pariiamenti by a some- 
what premature ettbrt to deprive him of hia ddef sop- 
port, brou^t matters to a point Early in l65S, an 
act was passed for the redaction of one third of the 
army ; and all hazard of internal war being now at an 
end^ a measure so reasonaUe met with no direct opposi- 
tion« Encouraged by this success, the commons, in the 
month of August following, proceeded to threaten another 
third of the troops with dismissal; but the seeds of 
mutiny had been already sown, and it needed only such 
a proposal to bring them to perfection. A deputation 
of officers conveyed a petition to the house, in which the 
claims of the army were pretty broadly set forth, and 
numerous and grave charges brought against the manner 
in which affairs had been administered elsewhere. There 
was no resisting an appeal thus made. The house, 
though openly expressing their indignation, refrained for 
the present from pressing the motion of reduction ; and 
Cromwell, who now stood forward as the avowed ad- 
vocate of the troops, became every day more and more 
the olject of their well-grounded suspicions. 

In this state things continued during the remainder 
of the year, the parliament anxious to deliver itself from 
the restraint of a numerous and veteran army, and 
Cromwell meditating from day to day the assumption, 
through the assistance of that very army, of absoluta 
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power^ if not of the regal title. Numeroui and varied 
were the conferences which he held both with the lord 
keeper, Whitelocke, and others ; but from one and all 
he met with a reception so cold, that he could not haiard 
the least attempt The necessity of acting was, how. 
ever, at length forced upon him. After wavering for some 
time, the parliament came to the final determination of 
dissolving itself, so soon as it should have disbanded the 
army, and named successors to the sitting members ; 
while Cromwell, fearfUl of the consequences, should any 
such preliminary steps be taken, meditated ihe perform, 
ance of an act which should surpass even his accustomed 
boldness. 

Having summoned his military and political friends 
to a conference, he submitted to them the propriety of 
summarily dispersing the parliament; and though he 
found a majority opposed to the project, he resolved to 
persevere in it. He accordingly repaired, at the head 
of 800 musketeers, to Westminster, posted his fol. 
lowers in the lobby of the house, and taking his own 
seat on one of the further benches, listened for a while 
to the debates, as if he had come for no other purpose. 
He had occupied his place about two hours, when all at 
once he whispered to Harrison, who sat near, that " now 
he must do it." Harrison, aware of his design, entreated 
him to pause : " It is not an act," said he, " to be done 
rashly;" and Cromwell assenting to the suggestion, 
resumed his seat for a quarter of an hour longer. But 
the debates were no sooner ended, and the speaker pro- 
posed to put the question, when he rose again. " This 
is the time," cried he : ''I must do it." Upon which 
he pulled off his hat, and began to address the house in 
a calm and even a conciliatory tone. As he proceeded, 
however, his animation increased, till at last a string of 
bitter invectives constituted the whole of his oratory, and 
the members found themselves assailed with accusations 
more personally rude than had ever been heaped on them 
before. Finally, he told them to be gone; that the 
Lord had borne with their iniquities long enough ; that 
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they were no pftrliament, and should not agiin he per* 
initted to aMume ttie functioni that helonged to hettcr 
men. Then itamping with hit foot, he called to the 
aoldieni, who rushed in at the signal, to " take awty 
that fool's bauble/' the mace ; and driving the speaker 
from his chair, and the members generally before bin, 
be locked the doors of the house, and carried the keyi 
in his pocket to Whitehall. 

Having thus rudely dismissed the legislative body, hit 
next step was to dissolve with equal rudeness the execo. 
tive, or council of state. Abruptly entering the apartment 
in which they sat, he addressed them in these memorable 
words: — *' Gentlemen, if ye be met here as private per- 
sons, ye shall not be disturbed ; but if as a ootracfl of 
state, this is no place for you ; and sure ye cannot but 
know what was done at the house in the mornings so take 
notice, that the parliament which appointed you ii dis- 
solved." The rest of the members stared at him in rilenoe; 
but firadshaw, the president, boldly replied, — ** 9Ax, we 
have heard what you did at the house in the moming, 
and before many hours all Engknd will hear of it ; but, 
sir, you are mistaken if you think that the parliament is 
dissolved, for no power under heaven can dissolve them 
but themselves; therefore take you notice of that," 
Nevertheless, the council finding that they, too, were 
exjKMied to military violence, quietly broke up. 

We cannot pause to describe either the general con. 
stemation prmluced throughout England, by this extra- 
ordinary exertion of power on Crorn well's part, or the 
more covert but not less anxious efforts by which he 
again strove to draw from his friends an offer of supreme 
power. Enough is done when we state, that the latter 
entirely failed ; that a new council of state was erected ; 
that by the gentlemen composing it Oliver was autho- 
rised, as captain.general of the forces, to summon 142 
persons, selectefl by themselves, who, with the appeU 
lation of a parliament, might assist in the general con- 
duct of affairs ; that this strange assembly, composed in 
many instances of the lowest and most worthless trades- 
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men in London, met ; that it received the name of the 
" Bare-bones' Parliament," in consequence of a leather- 
sdler in Fleet-street, called " Praise God Bare-bones," 
being one of its chief orators ; and that, after a brief 
display of bigotry and folly, such as had not yet been 
exhibited within the walls of St. Stephen's, it in its 
turn becoming displeasing to Cromwell, the members 
composing it were, at the point of the pike, induced 
to dissolve themselves. A like proceeding was adopted 
by the new council of state, which gave up to Crom. 
well the whole ■ authority of the government ; with- 
out, however, expressing any opinion as to the uses to 
which it ought to be turned. And now, when every 
obstacle seemed to be removed, a club of his own crea- 
tures, though they refused him the title of king, suc- 
ceeded in investing him with more than kingly authority. 
On the 12th of December, 1658, the Bare-bones' parlia- 
ment broke up; and on the l6th Cromwell was so- 
lemnly inaugurated, in Westminster Hall, as " Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland." 

According to the new arrangement, the power of 
legislation was committed conjointly to the parliament 
and the protector, — the executive being lodged abso- 
lutely widi the protector and his council. All writs, 
patents, and commissions were to issue in the name of 
the protector ; from him all honours and offices were to 
be derived ; and he was invested generally with the most 
valuable of the prerogatives of a king, though his office 
itself was declared to be elective. But, though thus 
liberal to their new sovereign, the people of England 
were not forgetful of themselves. Triennial parliaments 
were estabUshed. A novel, and, as it was esteemed at 
the moment, a more equitable system of representation 
was invented, by regulating the number of members 
to be returned from each county, city, and borough, in 
proportion to the sums paid by each towards the national 
expense ; while the smaller boroughs were plundered of 
their chartered privileges, and deprived of all weight in 
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the body politic. No lawi^ it was prorided, dumld \» 
altered, auapended, abrogated, or enacted, — no tai, 
charge, or impoaition laid upon the people, -» except bf 
the common content of parliament ; and billa paaaed l^ 
the two houKB were, it was declared, to have the force 
of law, twenty days after they should have been ofibred 
to the protector, even though his assent should be re« 
f^ised. Such is a meagre outline of the novel constitiu 
tion of which Cromwell was appointed the guardian ;— 
how far it operated to secure the liberty and happinen 
of the people every reader of history must be aware. 

We should deviate entirely from the design of diii 
memoir were we to follow the bent of our own inclina- 
tions, by giving even a brief account of this the most 
important era in Cromwell's life. Let it suffice to state, 
that throughout the space of four years and nine months 
he wielded the destinies of the British empire with a degree 
of vigour unparalleled in the annals of our country. By 
a simple declaration of his arbitrary will he united its 
discordant parts, suppressing the parliaments in Edin- 
burgh and London, and calling up representatives from 
Scotland and Ireland to London. His foreign policy, 
again, was, with one memorable exception *, both wise 
and vigorous. Holland he reduced to the necessity of 
accepting a disadvantageous peace ; Sweden and Den- 
mark he overawed ; both Spain and Portugal felt the 
weight of his arm ; and France at once courted and 
feared him. Yet was he both a tyrant to liis own sub- 
jects, and the slave of constant apprehensions, for wliich 
there was but too much room. The parliament which 
he had called into existence began, even on its first meet- 
ing, to question his authority ; and was, according to his 
usual practice, convinced by the argument of pike and 
musket. This gave rise to plots and conspiracies, in 
which many members joined, till at last he dissolved the 
body, after plainly declaring that its continuance was not 
for the benefit of the nation. Thence followed various 

* We allude to hU imprudent allianre with France against Spain, of 
which the contequencei continue to be felt even in our own timet. 
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inaumetioiity — with seditions innmnerable^by which the 
mnaj itidf was affected^— till a temper naturally stem 
becune aoored into absolute misanthropy. 

In the month of September^ l656, Cromwell sum- 
moned his third parliament^ which he had taken care to 
padc with creatures devoted to his own wishes. Its 
first proceeding was formally to " renounce and disannul 
the title of Charles Stuart unto the sovereign dominions 
of the nations of £ngland^ Scotland, and Ireland;" its 
second, to declare it '^ high treason to conspire the death 
of the protector." By and by^ this obsequious assembly, 
on the motion of alderman Park, resolved, that " Crom- 
wdi should be elected king ; " and a deputation actually 
waited upon him to receive his pleasure on the subject. 
But Cromwell, though not less ambitious now than for- 
merly of the royal dignity, soon found that the army were 
to a man determined to resist the encroachment. It was 
to no purpose that he employed every artifice of which he 
was master for the purpose of overcoming their hostility. 
Even Fleetwood, who had married his daughter, the widow 
of Ireton, and Desborough, his brother-in-law, refused 
their consent, while colond Pride, formerly his ready 
agent, took now an active part againsthim. That gentle- 
man procured a petition from the principal officers, which 
stated " that they had hazarded their lives against mo- 
narchy, and were still ready to do so ; and that finding 
an attempt was making to press their general to take 
upon him the title and government of a king, in order 
to destroy him, they humbly desired that the house 
would discountenance all such endeavours." It was 
impossible to misconstrue the import of declarations 
sudi as these; so Cromwell bent t«r the storm, and 
declined the proffered honour. Nevertheless his faithful 
commons failed not, by a fresh enactment, to afford 
what salve they could to his wounded vanity. They 
voted him protector for life, with power to name his 
successor ; and they authorised him to bring back the 
form of the old constitution, by establishing a house of 
peers. But this measure, by which he expected to increase 
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kit nithority^ pforad the principal cftuae of his futun 
wetknett. Hii mott trutty adherents abne accepting tlM 
ephemeral dignities which he had to ofier^ made way is 
the lower house for men of a different mouldy wboie 
opposition to the will of the protector became at last tos 
bitter for endurance. Having in vain tried the dhct 
both of flattery and menaces, Cromwell had recourse io 
the end to his old expedient; and violently dissolving the 
parliament, determined to govern thenceforth by virtue 
of his own prerogative. 

From this period, up to the autumn of l65S, Cromwdl 
passed his time, surrounded indeed by all the pomp 
and circumstances of high estate, but a prey to more 
than the common anxieties and troubles which accom- 
pany even usurped power. Alarmed day by day with 
rumours of meditated revolts, made aware even through 
the public press that his life was not safe from the blow 
of the assassin, and conscious as well that his friendi 
were alienated from him, as that his very guards abhorred 
him, he was miserable when in society, lest every hand 
should be turned against him ; and not less miserable in 
solitude, because he was there without support. To 
such a height, indeed, were his fears of personal violence 
raised, that he wore constantly beneath his clothes a suit 
of chain-armour, and carried pistols, daggers, and other 
weapons of offence, concealed about his person : yet was 
there one source of consolation left him amid so many 
troubles. His domestic life was a happy one, as far as 
the attachment of his wife and children could render it so; 
and it may be more than doubted whether the religious 
enthusiasm which once swayed him ever lost its power* 
It is at all evenft certain, that even while signing war- 
rants of proscription and death, against multitudes of 
loyal men, for no other reason than that he suspected 
them of designs hostile to his government, he continued 
still to speak of himself as an instrument in the hands 
of God. 

Such was the tenor of his existence, when Elizabeth, 
^ favourite daughter^ was seized with a lingering illnesf^ 
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Tmder which she gradually sank. Har condition deejdj 
•fibcted the protector^ and he spent no inconsiderahle 
portion of his time by her bed-side^ vindicating to her 
many passages in his public career^ and offering to her aU 
ibe consolations of religion. His anxiety and grief oper. 
ating upon a frame already shaken^ and aided by the chill 
4d his armour^ which he wore next the skin^ threw him 
into a fever ; and gout and ague following, he became 
alarmingly ill. He, too, became unable to quit his bed; 
and the death of his daughter being somewhat unguard- 
edly communicated to him, a violent paroxysm ensued : 
^om that time his recovery was hopeless. It is true 
that neither he nor the fanatical preachers who sur- 
rounded him would give any credence to the opinions 
of the physicians. '' Do not think that I will die," said 
he to his wife, when on one occasion she entered his 
apartment ; '^ I am sure of the contrary : " and seeing 
that she looked sorrowfully in his face, he immediately 
added, " Say not that I have lost my reason. I tell you 
the' truth: I know it from better authority than any 
which you can have from Galen or Hippocrates. It is 
the answer of Grod himself to our prayers, not to mine 
alone, but to those of others, who have a more intimate 
interest in him than I have. Go on cheerfully, banishing 
•U sorrow from your looks, and deal with me as ye would 
with a serving man. Ye may have skill in the nature 
of things ; yet nature can do more than all physicians 
put together ; and God is far more above nature." 

In perfect accordance with the sentiments conveyed 
in this speech, was the tenour both of his own and of his 
chaplains' devotions. One of these, called Goodwin, 
addressed the Supreme Being thus: — ^Lord, we do not 
ask thee for his life ; of that we are assured ; thou hast 
too many great things for this man to do for it to be 
possible thou shouldest remove him yet ; but we pray 
lor his speedy establishment and recovery." So also the 
protector himself, on the very night preceding his death, 
littered the foHowiiig petitions : — " Lord, I am a poor 
fboEBsh creature; tihls people would fain have me live; 
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thi'V think it will Ik> Im'hi for them, and that it wfl 
rtflourid much to thy glory ; all the stir ii about tUfc 
Othi-m would fain have ine die ; Lord, panloii then; 
and pardon thy f(M)li}^h ]ieoiile ; forgive their sins, aii 
do not forKuke thcni ; hut love and bletni them, and ffM 
them rest, ami bring them to a coiiKistency, and given 
refit, for Jesus Christ's sake." There is but one moie 
am*i'dote relating to this, the last Kcene in CromwelTi 
drama, wliifh we venture to give. Throughout life he 
had ever profeHse<l hiniKelf a high Calvinist ; and, « i 
necessary consequence, a l)eliever in the doctrine called 
the final ]iersevi'rance of the saints. In a moment of 
more than usual depression, he l)cggcd of one of hif 
chaplains to say, whether the doctrine were really soond; 
and wlii'tlier he who had once been in a state of gratt 
could ever fall back into reprobation. ThcdlTinetf- 
sure<I him that no such event could occur. ** TheOi" 
exclaimed he, " I am safe ; for I am sure I wtt onee 
in a state of grace. " 

In the midst of these ravingp, and while his spiritml 
attendants predicted a si)eedy recovery, the hand of death 
fell heavily upon Cromwell. On the 3d of Sept l65S, 
a day considered by himself as particularly fortunate, 
Iw gavtf up the ghost, having, in a voice scarcely audible, 
named his son Richard as his successor in the protectoriil 
chair. Hut, as if nature herself had taken an interest 
in the fate of this extraordinary person, he breathed not 
his last as other men do. A furious tempest swept from 
one side of the island to the other. The largest trees in 
St. James's park were torn up by the roots ; houses were 
unroofed or thrown down ; and men, even of strong 
minds, seriously dou})ted, whether the strife of the ele- 
ments were produced by ordinary causes. His adherents, 
of course, spoke of the occurrence as manifesting the 
interest taken by the Deity himself in the character and 
services of the deceased, while the royalists ascribed 
it to a dispute among the evil spirits which rule the 
air, as to which should enjoy the honour of conducting 
the usurper's soul to the place of punishment. These 
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Peculations were^ no doubt^ .equally absurd ; yet was 
lere less of impiety in them than in the conduct of 
is favourite chaplain^ Stury, — '^ Dry up your tears," 
id he to the protector's relatives and attendants ; '' ye 
ire more reason to rejoice than to weep. He was your 
rotector here, he will prove a still more powerful pro. 
ctor now that he is with Christ at the right hand of 
le Father.'* 

Cromwell's condition of body at his decease was not 
ich as to permit his being laid out, as it is called, in 
ate ; but a waxen image, made to represent him, re. 
dTed all the honour^ usually bestowed upon royal day. 
[is funeral, likewise, was performed amid a greater 
isplay of pageantry, and at an expense far exceeding 
lat layished upon the obsequies of any monarch. " He 
as carried," says £velyn, '' from Somerset House on 
velvet bed of state, drawn by six horses, harnessed 
ith the same ; the pall was held up by his new lords ; 
►liver lying in effigie in royall robes, and crowned with 

crown, sceptre, and globe, like i^ king. The pendants 
ad gUiO^ons were carried by the officers of the army; 
le imperial banners, achievements, &c., by the heraulds 
1 their coates ; a richH:»parisoned horse, embroidered 
Q over with gold; a knight of honour armed cap-d-pie; 
nd after all, his guards and souldiers, and innumerable 
Mramers. In this equipage they proceeded to West- 
dinster ; but it was the joyfullest funeral I ever saw; 
or there was none that cried but dogs, which the soul- 
liers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking and 
aking tobacco in the streets as they went" 

The remains of Cromwell were deposited for a season 
n Henry VII.'s chapel, amid the duM of the kings of 
Bngland, being enclosed in a superb coffin, whidi bore 
lie following inscription : — " Oliverus Protector Repub- 
iicc Anglis, Scotis, et Hibemis; natu825° Aprilis, anno 
1599; inauguratus l6^ Decembris, l653; mortuus d^ 
Bqitembris, l658, hie situs est." Of the contumelies 
ifterwards offered to them we are not called upon to saj 
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more, than that they have covered with diafpnct ihm 
only hy whom they wen* commanded and executed. 

It haa heen our great oliject in the fotegoing aketdi 
to regard Oliver (/romwell in the lingle Ug^t of a dii- 
tinguiahefl military commander. In adhering to thii 
design we have not unfrequently been compelled to iu]>. 
preM detail* full botli of intcreat and inatniction, and to 
impose Bcrioua reatrainta u]M)n our own opinion! toadu 
ing the true end even of profeaaional Uography. The 
plan, however, wliich we lud chalked out for ounelvci 
arbitrarily requiring tlieae aarrificeH, tliey hare without he. 
aitation licen made ; nor in drawing up a general eadniile 
of his character as a public man shiftU we permit <m» 
selves to indulge in greater liberties. To some other pen 
will doubtless be intrusted tlic task of determining the 
niche which Cromwell must fill among the statemen of 
England. Let it be our business to give, as far as aone 
little knowlMlgc of such matters will allow, a brief eid- 
mate of his qualifications as the leader of an army. 

Oliver Cromwell belonged to tliat limited munber af 
mortals, of whom it may with justice be said, that they 
come from tlie hands of nature ready.made aokUeiii 
Rold, active, robust in frame, with nerves of the firmcit 
texture, no daiigers could affright, nor any accidenti 
dc*prive him of self-command, while a tliorouf^ confi« 
dence in liis own resourct*H sufficed in every emergency 
to carry him through difficulties, under which a more 
modest man would liavc given way. The great quality^ 
however, which diitinguished him from almost every 
other gt*neral of his day, was his intimate acquaintance 
with human nature, and the consequent readiness with 
which he selected fitting instruments, and moulded them 
on all occasiona to his own puqKMes. Of this, the mode 
which he adopted to fill up the raiika of his first regl« 
ment aifbrds the most satisfactory proof; and hb treat* 
ment of tliese very men aft<*r they were mixed up with 
•thers, and so forme<l a fwrtion of a large body, amply 
eonfinns it. No man knew better than he where to 
draw tlie line between projier indulgence and its excess ; 
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man ooald better temper familiarity with respect, 

and kind treatment^ with the most rigid discipline. 

consequence was^ that his soldiers^ however stub. 

with others, were to him pliant and tractable ; not 
Biily because they reposed in his abilities the most abso- 
otmfidence, but because they personally loved and 
himself. 
Undaunted bravery, however, the capabiHty of more 

common bodily exertions, and a presence of mind 
'Incii is never to be taken by surprise, though each and 
Q necessary ingredients, do not suffice, even when ac- 
Dmpanied by a thorough knowledge of human nature, 
(^ complete the character of a great general There 
in addition, be the power of rapid, and, at the 

time, accurate calculation ; a judgment dear, and 
■olbimd ; a foresi^t to imagine all probable difficulties, 
m order diat they may be anticipated ; and a moral cou- 
ige which shall not pass over any, whether it be great 
r smalL If, again, to these be added the principle of 
■der by which masses of men are moved like the pieces 
m a diess-board, then is the structure of a great military 
nmd compete. Such men were Hannibal, Cesar, Marl- 
MMtN^, and, for a time at least. Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
md sadi a man is the duke of Wellington ; how far the 
ike asstttion may be hazarded with respect to Cromwell 
te entertain serious doubts. 

CromweQ lived in an age when the art of war, pro- 
ledy 80 caDed, was very little understood; and, with one 
xeeption, be never measured himself against an officer 
idler of talent or experience. His early career, there- 
hn, dion^ very brilliant, was that of an active partisan 
!adier than of a general ; while it was not till die year 
1649 diat he ever enjoyed the opportunity of command- 
}Bg a large army in person. His first campaigns in the 
capacity of gencoral in chief were in Ireland, where he cer- 
tifaily gained many and important advantages: yet when 
it is recollected that he fought against men disheartened, 
Ind at variance among themselves ; that there was no armr 
bi the field to oppose him ; and that the war was one of 
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nii'gLii only, uur at 1 mi rati on of his genius will (^eceisarilj 
degenerate into an adniiKsion that he war active, reio- 
late, anil ruthlesH. The terrible executions which he 
ianciionetl in the first towns attacked intimidated the 
garrisons of other places ; and hence the terror of hit 
name did more towards securing tlieir surrender than the 
skill of his diK])()KitionM, or the vigour of his assaults. In 
Ireland; therefore, wc see only the indefatigable guerilli 
chief enlarged into the leader of a band of ferodooi 
veterans, from whose cruelty the royalists were glad to 
take shelter, by abandoning the posts which they had 
been a)>|M)inted to hold. 

( )f all the campaigns which Cromwell conducted, that 
against tlie Scots in lfJ5()--l deserves to be considered 
as the most regular and the most scientific When he 
reached the border, instead of a raw army in his firont, 
lie lieheld a scene of devastation and loneliness aroond ; 
Jiim ; for the people were driven from their houses; the 
corn and cattle were removed, and such measures adopted 
as would, even now, when tlie mode of maintaining a 
.mountainous country is better understood, be approved. 
It would ap])car that Cromwell had not omitted f^m hii 
calculations the possible occurrence of these events. A 
ik't.'t of victuallerH and store-ships moved along the coast, 
from which supplies might be derived ; and trusting 
tu tlu'sc, he puKJicd boldly forward to the attack of the 
capital. It hits been said that Cromwell was out-gene- 
rallcd here by Leslie. We have no wish to detract from 
tlie merits of that able ofKccr, whose system of defence 
was exactly such as the circumstances of the case re- 
quired. Trained in the Belgic school, he was not igno- 
rant that raw levies, however individually brave, cannot, 
with any chance of success, be opposed to veterans on 
what is termed a fair field ; he, therefore, selected a po- 
sition naturally strong, entrenched ^t on every weak point, 
and having devastated tlie country in its front, waited 
])aticntly to be attacked. In all this, however, the single 
quality displayed was firmness; for there was no ma- 
nccuvring on either side, as there was no occasion for it. 
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is^ therefore^ no Uame justly attrilmUble to 
QmwcU, as if he had left England exposed to inyasiwi ; 
tmuaae the invasion itself was a rash and a desperate 
^, which men disposed to cast all upon the hazard of 
He would alone have taken. 

Respecting the dispositions made^ so soon as the truth 
Cmme known^ for a rapid and efiective pursuit^ only one 
inion can he formed. They were all of them excellent; 
lether we look to the prompt detaching of the cavalry 

the great north road, to the calling out of the militias, 

to the dose and tenacious chase undertaken hy Crom- 
!]1 himsdf. It may he that the king loitered a little 
' the way ; and it is certain that, having determined to 
ik all upon a single manoeuvre, he ought to have pushed 
to the extreme ; yet the very slackness of his friends 

join, which caused these ddays, hears the hest testi- 
ony to the prudence with which Cromwell had taken 
M measures. Finally, the hattle of Worcester, though 
idertaken with very superior numbers, might of itsdf 
iffice to place Cromwell high upon the list of military 
mmanders. To pass even one deep river in the face 
r an enemy is not an easy matter : Cromwell passed 
ro^ and the royalists were totally destroyed. 

Were we to set up a comparison between Oliver Crom« 
ndl and any of the renowned generals of modem times, 
re should do flagrant injustice to both parties. A man 
in be fairly estimated only when brought into contrast 
rith those who were his personal rivals in the art which 
tiey severally practised, because in all arts, and in the art 
f war more, perhaps, than in others, such changes occur 
mm age to age, that between those who were accounted 
aaaters in each few points of resemblance are to be 
(NUuL There may be great activity displayed by both 
;reat foresi^t and prudence ; yet the instruments which 
hej respectively wielded are in their nature so dissimi- 
tr, diat you cannot place the artists themselves in legi- 
unate contrariety. No man would think of comparing 
he ahip-huilder of Charles I.'s time with the ship* 
oilder of the 19th century ; and as little may the mill* 
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ind?mil ■doptkm ; ytt were It foQj to talk of e 
OB war fo eveiy rftoation by nde. War k a g 
dumoe, the brood prineiplei of which are alone 
ftr diiqiilrftion^ Iti mintiter detaib being iniid 
fteqnentlj ewajed by accident than by fnerioiia 
deration. And It !• by the pronit>titade with wl 
takoi adrantage of each accidental more than 
other proceeding, that the great general if dhrtinj 
from the mere theoriat How Cromwell oontr 
fttrleate himadf from the tofla, and to defeat tl 
which endrded him, we hare already diown : 
DOW only repeat, that hia doing ao more than ro 
any errora which he may hare previoualy comnd 
We come now to hia march weatward^ and Ita 
^piencea. The plan of operationa pamted by tl 
dumlfeatly indicated, that of hia commnnicatioi 
the more northern and weatem conntiea he waa 
ally Jealowi ; and Itbecame, of coorae, theolject of 
wen to diaaerer theie. And here it waa, that tb 
eat diaplaya of generalahip were exhibited on hot 
Lealie's poaition in the Tor-wood was admirably 
Hia movement to the right, by which he blocked 
road to Lanarkahire, waa prompt and able ; it 
queationed whether he diiplayed equal alacrit} 
warda. Hia information being excellent he waa r 
left in ignorance that the English had detached 
into Fifeahire. Had he advanced upon the corpi 
front, and forced it to give battle, Jie chancea ai 
he would have overthrown it. Thii, however, ] 
lected to do ; either because his own genius was 
paadve than active, or because his troops were t 
fldently manageable, and the consequence wa 
Cromwell turned him with his whole army. It 
that the march of Cromwell upon Perth laid o\ 
road to England ; but on a southward movement, 
a eriaia, no human being could have calculated, 
ao little waa that movement approved at the hea< 
IMB of the royal army, that a Uireat of deaertion 
Jbi^iah earaUera alone induced Leslie to oonsen 
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There i», dierefore, no Uiaae jucdy attrilmtable to 
OMBwdl^ as if he bad left Eogland expoted to inraaum ; 
hetmm the ioTaaioD itaelf waa a raah and a desperate 
ilep, wliidi men dispoaed to cast all upon the hazard of 
a die would alone have taken. 

Beipecting the di^KWtioni made^ ao aoon aa the truth 
hetuoe known, for a rapid and effectire punoit, only one 
opiaioii can be formed. They were all of them excellent; 
wbedMr we look to the prompt detaching of the caralry 
by the great north road, to the calling out of the militiaa, 
or to the eloae and tenadoos chase undertaken by Crom- 
wdl i»im«<Jf. It may be that the king loitered a little 
by the way ; and it ia eertain that, baring determined to 
iWk aU upon a single manorarre, be oug^t to hare pushed 
it to the extreme ; yet the yery slackneas of bis frienda 
to join^ fdiich caused these ddays, bears the best testi* 
mony to the prudence with which Cromwell had taken 
Ms meaaorea. Finally, the b le of Worcester, though 
andertaken with rery super) numbers, might of itsdf 
ttffce to place Cromwdl hign upon the list of military 
eoBunanders. To pass eren one deep river in the face 
of an enemy is not an easy matter : Cromwell passed 
two. Mod the royalists were totally destroyed. 

Were we to set up a comparison between CHirer Crom« 
wdJL and any of the renowned generals of modem times, 
we dboald do flagrant injustice to both parties. A man 
an be fairly estimated only when brought into contraat 
widk ^tuMe who were his personal rivals in the art which 
tiiej aererally practised, because in all arts, and in the art 
ii war more, perhaps, than in others, sudi changes occur 
Gtom age to age, that between those who were accounted 
BMaters in eadi few points of resemblance are to be 
GmumL There may be great activity displayed by both 
|ieat foresight and prudence ; yet the instruments whidi 
diey rei^»ectively widded are in their nature so dis8imi<- 
lar, tliat you cannot place the artists themselves in legi* 
finate eontrariety. No man would think of comparing 
the dnp-boilder of Charies I.'s time with the ship- 
baildcr of die Ip*^ century; and as little may the niiiU 
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Ury leader in the civil wan be contraatad widi thtlMad 
etii|>eror of the French, or the duke of WiUlfMlbi 
But if WL* confln(* our attention to'thetimea in which M V 
livvd, — if wc compare Oroinwell with prince Bopidl'^Ji 
with ('harleii hiniHclh with Mamicy, and even with Lafclr. 
—it will In; found that he far excelled them all in eMqlr^ 
point necetMary to tlie formation of a great military dil>|ir 
ract4*r. He waH not Icnn brave than tlic braveat of tbai||r 
he fell Hhort of none in activity ; he waa more vigflMtl^ 
than any; calculated more Juiitly ; and, above all, M^li 
pasmrd them in an extraordinary degree in hia powenif If-. 
reading tlie workingH of men'N pamiona. Yet we doflrt ll 
lieHitate to avow our |)erNuaHionN that nature, though di Ir 
gave to him all the (jUaliflcationN rccjuired to prodneei k 
MoMinr, intende<l (*romwell for a politician or a itateii In 
man, ratlicr than for a gtineral. K 

(Jromwell'ii i>eriional apiN;arancc ia ao well known, thtf li 
we ahall not waate much time in dcHcribing it. Tot Ic 
figure which conveyed the idea ratlier of atrength thai li 
of ayinmetry, he united a countenance full indeed of I 
expreiifiion, but exhibiting none of the linca of beantj* I 
lliH none, uncommonly largo and red, l)ecamc the fuljeflt | 
of niurli low wit among IiIh tuUcrntiricn ; and hia weather- I 
Ix'iiten and Hallow complexion liaH t)een commemoratefl in | 
more than one ritiald epigram. II in manneni, again, 
varied accoriling to the Horiety into which he chanced to 
)m* thrown, and the circutnHtaticcN which aurrounded hint. 
Among hia noldiern he waa generally familiar and eaay, 
aeizing the men by their buttons, and, like Na])oleoni 
indicating bin gocul humour by a Hiight tap on the car; 
yet could he draw himaelf up in a momctit, and even 
aaaume an air of cxceMHive hHUghtincNa. In like manner, 
it waa with him no uniiHual practice to intenningle, in 
tlie moat extraordinary degree, levity with ac^riouanciis. 
In the midat of the grave diacuNNioriN of hia council he 
would Huddenly play off nome practical joke; cither pull- 
ing off the wigH of Huch aa nat next him, or throwing t 
cuahton at their heada. One or two inatancea of auch 
conduct have been given in the couriic of thia narrative; 
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diere an many besides which rest on evidence not 
mtm satisfactory. 

We ahstain from noticing the ability with which 
Dvomwdl wielded the army^ for the purpose first of 
lecnring, and afterwards of preserving, his own dvil 
gteatness. The consideration of that point in his cha« 
tmctex lies beyond our present province^ as does the 
Review of his general policy, both foreign and domestic. 
Nevothdess, he who examines these subjects will find 
in them strong corroborative proofs, that the mind of the 
^otector was more that of a politician than of a warrior. 
Xi is, indeed, true^ that no man can attain to the high 
tenown of a general of the first order unless he be at 
die same time largely endowed with those qualities which 
are supposed to bdong exclusively to the statesman, 
because the guidance of an army, and especially of an 
£ngli8h army, requires much more than an intimate ac- 
quaintance with strat^y. But as we have already 
hinted^ it is with us a matter of considerable doubt, 
whether Cromwell can be classed in the very first rank 
of military commanders; and it is of men belonging to 
duU rank, and to that rank alone, that we would be 
understood as asserting that they have been found ever 
to unite the sagacity of the politician with the skill of 
the generaL 

Cromwell 8 wife survived him, as did five of his chiL 
dren^ two sons, and three daughters. His dying wish 
was immediately carried into effect, and Richard, the 
dder of his sons, held for a brief space^ and with a 
feeble hand, the reins of government. 
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It is said by general Foy^ in his history of the Fnif 
sular war^ that the condition of the British aoldicr 
retrogrades ; but that, retaining all the good 
which his predecessors had acquired^ he luperaddi tl 
these, from generation to generation^ whateTcr of ib* 
proTement each may have happened to produce. Tbi 
history of the Dritidi army^ from ita estaUiahmeot M t 
recognised body under Cromwell, down to the preieiit 
times, fully bears out the assertion of the Frendi writir; 
but, perhaps, at no period was the great truth more 
fully illustrated than in the age immediately succeeding 
that of the ])rotector. At Cromwell's decease^ the ranln 
of almost all the regiments in the service were filled by 
practised veterans, — by men inured to war^ and con^ 
fident alike in themselves and in their leaders. These 
were gradually weeded out after the restoration ; yet 
were the raw levies brought in to supply their places 
far from exhibiting any falling off in the qualities which 
gave a professional character to the victors of Marsden 
Moor and Worcester field. There was the same steadi- 
ness under arms, the same indomitable intrepidity, the 
same moral courage, which, though exhibiting itself 
under a different aspect, was not less influential in the 
soldier of the king, than in the guardian of the common- 
wealth. It is true, that the reigns of Charles and James 
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rded little opportunity for the display of grett mill* 
f skill in dieir generals ; yet that evexi in this par* 
liar there was no real deficiency, it needed hut the 
Be of a few years to demonstrate. 
Fhe man who raised the glory of the British arms to 
leight nerer tiU now surpassed, lived under hoth the 
Dces of the restored line, though the field of action 
3 not prepared for him till after the accession of the 
3ce of Orange. 

^ohn Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlborough, was 
a at Ashe, in Devonshire, on the 24th of June, 1 650. 
was the second son of sir Winston Churchill, a 
tleman of good family, and high tory principles^ 
ise zeal in the cause of royalty was displayed both 
personal exertions in the field, and the ruin of 
fortunes under the usurpation of the common- 
Ith. His mother's name was Elizabeth Drake. She 
the daughter of sir John Drake, the proprietor of 
mansion in which the subject of this memoir was 
1 ; sir John Drake being connected not remotely 
i the noble houses of Boteler, Leigh, and Villiers. 
t has been generally asserted, and not less gene- 
r believed, that the education of the duke of Marl- 
ragh was grossly neglected. His early entrance 
the stage of active life, as well as the peculiar 
e and orthography observable in his correspondence, 
lish strong ground for asserting that the opinion is 
ect; yet his father's taste for literature would in- 
3 a persuasion, that the circumstance originated not 
urelessness, but in necessity. The truth, indeed, ap- 
's to be, that sir Winston Churchill, like many other 
diers, found his loyalty of small avail towards the 
stablishment of pecuniary affairs, which an excess 
le same principle had embarrassed. Though gratified 
em especial grant of an augmentation to his arms, 
advanced to the honour of knighthood, he obtained 
Q the restored monarch little besides the favour of a 
onal regard^ and the temporary enjoyment of certain 
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offlooi. from which a Rlrricler reYtnue Accrued.* Tbt Mli 
wqueiice wm, Uiat lif fouiifl htiniiclf in no condition loiiN 
cur heivjr cx|>ctiiic in the education of his childrm; If 
whom, on the rontrary, he wan glafi to accqit the fni 
tertion of Hurh patronii as apficared willing to prori^ 
for t}irm. Hence hiii mm John, wlio reccired the flM 
nidi men til of Icnowledge from a worthy clergyman in At 
neighlxMirhoofl of Anile, wan, after a brief aqjonm in flt 
VikuVn Hch(M)l, Rent to court, where, at the green age d 
twelve yeani, he wan appointed page of honour to Jhm 
duke of York. 

'J'herc arc a variety of runimim extant touchiog tin 
more immediate rauHen of the favour in which the ycang 
|»age wan undeniably held by hifi maater ; of these, onc^ 
to wliirh the nptrit of party liaH given a wide circulatioi, 
aiwigrm the fact to the |»erM)nal charms of his sislff 
AralN'lla, at that time lady of the bedchamber to lbs 
diiclicM. It In by no mcauA iwi|HMflible tliat there rosy 
In- Ronie truth in the inRinuation ; for Arabella (liar- 
chill iNscaine, in the end, the avowed mistress of the duki, 
to whom she hnc two RonR and twodaughtcrst: butthi 
]K*rR()tial f|ualitieR of her brother Rccm to have been sudi 
UH to M'cnrc for him, without other Hid, the goofi will of 
liJR patron. Kndowcd by nature with a face and figure 
of RiirpaHKing iH'anty and elegance, his nianncrs Were 
an pIcnKJrig an IiIr rliHponition appeared frank and ojicn; 
whilftt bin high courage, and eiilbuRiaRtic love of every 
tiling connected with the military profeRsion, were not 
lightly eRteeined by n man of JanieR's |N.'(;uliar t<'mpGr- 
ament. We arc informed by Iiir earlieat biographer, that 

* HIr Wiiutoii Chiirrhill wm, Indpnl, TfUiwi] to the mUnmfrti nf hk 
|Mtcrnnl ]tTit]H'Tiy, hut finnu\ thr hriiiii m t'tuuw\t*'rvA with ifi'ht/i Mnd mart. 
K^K'"* "• •" prfwliicp ff vi>ry «i«'iirli'r ri'Vfiiu»«. Mr wtwl «« tme <*t Ihr ri/m. 
fni«<i(iricrH nf fUfi mirf of ( |jiim« in IrrliirMl In \iVri, ntu\ wm. on hi« rrtiirn, 
t4tu*ttUi\r4\ H rif rk rfintrolliT of thr lioard nf (ir«cii ( Icif h. The ptililW-fitkMi 
f>rhi« " Dlvl llr)fi«rinlrL"howi>v«>r,^Hiiorl'»r hi4t(irinil«>«Mir, InriilmliTrof 
thchif{hp«t irMirKirrhirMitfnHii, — rai^fdnKmntif hirn a hmt of fnpui'ti^,mhtm 
Itwttn fnuiui fxi^fflicrit to Krutirv hy hi« (li«mi<«fil. lie fliffl in |f¥M, n* 
rfvdiriKJjr jKirir, though horiounil to th»' l««t with thf rrli>ndiih)|»nf hi* fwjral 

t 'I'hnnf w(*r(« .l.irnni Fitxjflrrifii, MRrrwHrfU thi" llhi«trhni« dtihd of 
Hfrwirk ; llpnrjr I Wtinmrn, whodii'd limlfTtHiit KfiirmlfiiNt MJmlralintlM 
Frfrifh nt-rvUp-, llfnripttN, whom«rrlf>il»lr llpnrjrWaMfgrairecrf'(:hUflaR| 
aiNi hpr •iiiU'r, who diml a riufi. 
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royal duke wm in the ftwquent habit of reviewing the 
i^WD regiments of Foot Guards^ and that young Churchill, 
Wiio never failed to attend at such mdBters, exhibited 
both a lively interest in the scene^ and an extraordinary 
degree of intuitive knowledge respecting the movements 
oC troops. This speedily attracted the notice of James, 
Vrlio on a certain occasion desired him to make choice of 
Hr profession. Churchill throwing himself on his knees, 
etitreated that he might be appointed to an ensigncy in 
one of the fine regiments which had just gone through 
Ita evolutions, and the request being graciously received, 
be was soon afterwards presented with the commission 
Which he so much coveted.* 

Though the event just described befell in 1666, soon 
ifcfter the conclusion of peace, our young soldier was not 
iM long without an opportunity of displaying his fitness 
fbr the office to which he had been advanced. Tangier, 
then a dependency on the British crown, was closely in- 
Vested by the Moon; and Churchill, full of military 
ardour, volunteered to assist in its defence. His wish 
'Was complied with, and he hastened to tlic scene ot 
aetion, where he displayed on various occasions a degree 
of courage and intelligence which drew upon him the 
notice of all ranks, and excited high expectations of his 
future career. He remained with the garrison throughout 
the siege, and returned to P^ngland only when his ser. 
vices in the field were no longer required. 

From this period up to the spring of 1 672, Mr. Chur- 
chill resided entirely at court, where fresh favours were 
continually heaped upon him both by the duke and the 
king. But a life of inactivity was far from according 
either with his talents or his habits. No sooner, there- 
fore, was it resolved to support Louis in his attack 
upon Holland, than he solicited and obtained permission 
to accompany the contingent of 6000 men which under 
command of the duke of Monmouth quitted England 

* A dlfflsrent account U given by Ix>(liar>l. who more tlinti iniiinuntrR, 
that, young a« the imuu whi (tie wai then Imri'iy Hixtci'ti\ the (iukc found it 
ntoekaary to remove nim Crom \m finiUy, u-hcre he hnd found imt much 
Divour in the cyut of the duchexH. 'Huh htory ih rendered hi(;hlv irouro. 
bablc by the whole of the after hUtory botli of the duchest and UiutchUL 
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directed in every movement by Turenn^ 
rapid nicceiiion^ the fortresses of Orsoi, E 
and Rhinberg. They next passed the 
Schenck, in the face of the enemy ; compe 

' Naerden, Utrecht, Deventer, Zutphen^ ai 

to submit^ and over-ran^ in the space of s 
three of the Seven Provinces, establishing 
in the vicinity of Amsterdam. Throughc 
of these operations, captain Churchill sei: 

' portunity of bringing himself conspicuousl 

bat it was at the siege of Nimeguen that 

I towards himself the eyes of his lUustriou 

Having repeatedly volunteered to execute 
quiring more than common coolness and de 
at length selected by Turenne to recover a pc 
a French lieutenant-colonel had been driv 
wager a supper and a dosen of daret/' f 
( shal, " that my handsome Englishman" ( 

Churchill was odled) " will, with half the ni 
retake the ground which has just been lost.' 
was accepted ; Churchill advanced to the a 
only r^^ained, but kept possession of the j 
plaudits of the whole army. 

The next operation which fumishe 
Churchil the means if gathe f^ fresh la 
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indeed §o conipicuous^ that he publicly 
Bivad die thanks of the French monarch ; whUe by 

own iovereign, to whom Monmouth recommended 
B aa the preaenrer of hia life^ he waa promoted to the 
§L of lieatenant-eolonel. Nor were hia merita pattetf 
m-bj Louia with the recompenee of empty praiae; 
» on the 3d of April, 1674^ he was appointed to auc- 
d iibe earl of Peterborough aa colonel of the Engliah 
iflient. In tfaia capacity he tenred during the German 
Bpai|^^ where he witnessed the victory of 8inzheim, 
L iiie deraatation of the Palatinate, and he appeara 

to hare entirely quitted the theatre of war till the 
tl settlement in l677.* 

It waa euatomary, at the period of which we are now 
(sldng, aa often as the troops retired into winter 
irters, for the officers, especially those holding the 
Sieat rank^ to risit their friends and relatives, how- 
or fyr removed from the seat of war. The practice 
l^fng on one side aa well aa the other, a speciea of 
jelled truce became established, and men quitted their 
Its with easy minds, because aware that a like course 
■"pursued by their enemies. Colonel Churchill waa 
t Im alert in availing himself of this customary pri- 
Bge, than the generals under whom he served. He 
SMtedly visited London during the progress of the 
9; where, on each occasion, he was received with in* 
KMdng kindness, — not only the king and the duke, but 
ery person about the court, appearing anxious to ac« 
owledge the merits of so distinguish^ a soldier. No 
ider if history oao be ignoranl that the court of 
larlea 11. was^ with the single exception of that of 
mis XIV., at once the n^t liighly polished and the 
M profligate in Europe* It has been remttAed of 
iood Churchil^ that both his address and appearance 
SB aocli aa to render him conspicuous aa a gentleman 
m there ; while in point of licentiousness^ if he escaped 



if doubdeM aware, that, notwithitanding the tuptnencff 
h Whkih he*eondticted the war ebewher*. Charle* never withdrew bla 
Italpmc ffwn Loula'aarmj j and ChnrchUl, at hU own desire, contlniMd 
nwtffmvltbit. 

-r 2 
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not entirely the general ountagion, notliiiig capiUeit 
■erioutly affecting hU character, as a mao of honett 
of prudence, can fairly he laid to his charge. The 
sparing authoress of the New Atalantis haa, 
accused him of numeroos crimes, among which haie 
gratitude to the duchess of Cleveland stands coDSpiciii|^^ 
but the authority of Mrs. Manley is not sudi « l| 
weigh heavily in the scale against the testimony of mi- 
titudes who knew him intimately, and valued him ai h, 
deserved. That the duchess of Cleveland may bai| 
ranked him among her favourites, is by no meant m^ 
probable. A woman so profligate was little likd^ tl 
look with indifference upon a young man possesied flC 
Churchill's merits and reputation ; but that he was evff 
bound to her by ties more enduring than those of s 
passing intrigue, there is no ground whatever for to*. 
Ueving. 

We are the more strengthened in this persuasicmi bf 
the recollection that, at the very moment when heh 
accused of acting thus unfairly by the duchess, be mi 
enamoured of a young lady possessed of the stronger 
attractions, both personal and mental. Sarah Jenninm 
the younger daughter of llichard Jennings, esq. of Sand- 
ridge, near St. Alban's, had been introduced into the 
court of the duchess of York at. twelve years of agft 
She grew up on terms of intimate friendship with the 
princeKs Anne, afterwards queen of England, and main* 
taincd, amid a circle of unprincipled courtiers, a repQ* 
tation unsullied even by the breath of scandal. For thil 
young lady, whose genius was not less brilliant than ha 
beauty, colonel Churchill, soon after she completed hei 
sixteenth year, conceived a violent attachment ; and th< 
feeling being mutual, it continued, in despite of a variet] 
of obstacles*, to animate both with the jmrest sentiments 

• Thcrhiof olwtarle to their union wan the abxonre of an adequate fortUM 
for though colonel ChiirrhiirH elder brother luid dioil, Imk father's eirrian 
itance* were too much enibarrnxsed to render the event, in a pecuniar; 
point of view, advantafjeou*. W hen they d]d marry, they were forced ti 
lulwist upon luK military pay, and nn animitv of 5(K)/. a vear, which heh« 

fiurehaned from Ion! Halifax. MIhh Jenningn'udowry win. indeed^ princri; 
n the end ; but thi« was owing to the unexpected dcatn of her orothc 
without iMue. 
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iihey were married^ moreoyer^ so early as 1678> there 
Bears bat slender ground for accusing the odonel of 
k«8 profligacy previous to that event, while of his saV. 
[Qent devotion to' this the single Object of his afibetioiis, 

have too many proofs extant to entertain a doubt on 
i subject. 

The young couple, instead of forming an establish- 
lit of their own, resided for several years after their 
inriage, as they had previously done, in the household 
iheir royal patrons. They were compelled, likewise, 

endure the misery of frequent separations; for 
onel Churchill was employed in diplomatic mis- 
ns abroad, while his lady's duties required that she 
mid continue in England. Of these the earliest, 
1 perhaps the most important^ as that which 
Right him first into contact with William, prince of 
ange^ occurred in the year 1678. It was ihen that 
larles, irritated by the refusal of Louis to increase 
I pension^ appeared for a time well dispose^ to renew 
i triple alliance ; and it was in consequence of this 
|mte that Churchill^ now promoted to the rank of 
ond of a regiment of foot, was despatched to Brus- 
I for the purpose of concerting measures with the 
iice. It is not necessary to describe in detail either 
} circumstances which attended this mission, or the 
mts which arose out of it. Let it suffice to state, that 
Nras followed by the embassy of sir William Temple, 
1 the conclusion of an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
ih the United Provinces ; that a body of troops were 
ibarked to reinforce the Dutch and Spanish armies ; 
it with the last division of the corps aUotted to this 
vice colonel Churchill put to sea ; but that the whole 
angement came to nodiing. Before Churchill could 
di his point of destination, a treaty of peace was 
ned ; and the English troops being recalled, the 
onel hastened bac|E, to rejoin the society in which his 
It affections were centred. 

It accords not with the plan of this work to attempt 
f account of the cabals and intrigues, political and 
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rdigiom^ which gaTe a chartcter to the ooncludhij 
of the reign of Charles 1 1 . The auipected oonTM 
Jamet to the Romiih faith ; the death of his & 
in communion with^e Romish church ; and hii 
quent marriage to the princess Maria d'Este, i 
the reigning duke of Modena^ had already excited 
ordinary degree, the fears of the nation. These i 
additional strength from the measures ado) 
Charles to ensure to all classes of his subjects 
solute toleration ; whilst the avowed abandons 
James of the protesunt religion, which soon aft 
followed, brought the spirit of party to its height 
sures were forthwith adopted, on one side, to 
the popish prince from the throne : these weie 
opposite measures, which had for their tende 
preservation of the right of succession^ though hi 
by a great limitation of authority; whilst sll 
were, in their turn, content to appeal, not onl 
worst passions of the populace, but to foreign 
Then came rumours of plots, which were tl 
greedily received in proportion as they excee 
bounds of credibility, till the whole nation 
said to have become one grand arena for a 
strength between opposing factions. 

In spite both of the situation which he held a 
person of the duke of York, and his intimate co 
with most of the leading men opposed to his 
colonel Churchill abstained from taking any part 
intrigues. It has even been asserted of hftnri, thi 
clined a seat in the house of commons, from 
sciousness that the frankness of his temper woul(] 
him in political broils;" and his conduct in 
has received the commendation of almost all hit 
phers, who see in it marks of extraordinary ] 
alone. There cannot be a doubt that the entii 
of this great man's public life exhibits a d 
selfish caution, such as has rarely been parallel 
IV c are not sure that his backwardness to joii 
struggle now pending furnishes just ground oi 
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on or praise. If it be true that " he considered die 
iduct of the party in opposition as equally unjust, dis- 
^>ectful, and unconstitutional,'* the court had a ri^t to 
ik for something more than npitrality at his hands ; 
lilst he who could assert, in a private letter to m 
uend, that '* though he had an arersion to popery, 
t he was no less averse to persecution for conscience' 
ke," and that " he deemed it the highest act of injus- 
oe to set any one aside from his inheritance upon bare 
ipposition of intentional evils," deserves little credit for 
ilding back from a public declaration of the same senti- 
tents. Be this, however, as it may, colonel Churchill 
ithdrew not from attendance on the duke, even during 
le most aUrming period of the strugg^ He was not 
ily the agent through whom most of the confidential 
fotiations between the courts of England and France 
ere conducted ; but when James, at his brother's sug- 
stion, retired, in 1 679, into Holland, colonel Churchill 
d not forsake him.* 

From this period up to the year I68I, few events 
feQ calculated seriously to afiect the fortunes or pres- 
ets of our hero. Allien James was suddenly re- 
lied by the illness of his brother, Churchill, as in duty 
lund, attended him ; and he returned again with his 
aster, on the king's recovery, to their asylum in the 
pw Countries. In like manner, when permission was 
mted that James should fix his residence in Scotland, 
imrchiU, though he left his wife in London, removed 

£dinbii^|i« Here his popular manners, not less 
an his reputed influence at court, gained for him 
anv friends and flatterers : and here his zeal in the 
use which he as yet professed to maintain was 
cqoendy shown. Thus we find him, in l6S0, 
Idle James was again endeavouring to establish him- 
If in London, seeking by a variety of means to 
rward the me^ire; and, when every effi>rt failed, 

* It v» ooC on this oocaskm, as it had bNB on otbcrs, that he vas ooa. 
■atd 10 g«i aloiie ; for the duche» acronpuiied her rojnl conso rt . The 
i^orar; exile of CbtuchUl was thus cnfircned hy the aoocty of his joiof 
I aocoaqritthed vife. 
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Ktuming once more^ with hii wife and the dudien^l 
Edinburgh. 

During the lenion of l680^ the itmte of partieiai 
«o high M to threat«|;i a repetition of thoee iceDeii 
anarchy and miarule which had paved the way to A 
grand rebellion. The exclusion bill^ though carried i 
the house of commons^ was rejected in the house i 
lords. The commons^ enraged at the defeat^ brougl 
forward bills and passed resolutions still more alarmii^ 
till Charles^ roused into exertion of which he was be 
lieved to be incapable^ suddenly dissolved the pariia 
tnent. Still the king's necessities were great ; for hi 
revenues were forestalled on every hand^ and hia stubbon 
commons had refused to vote him any supplies* I 
appeared^ therefore^ exceedingly improbable that h 
could carry on the government without summoiiiiii 
another. Now tliere was no measure which threatow 
so materially as this to injure the cause of James. H 
knew iH^rfectly well that the spirit of opposition in tfa 
country^ so far from being allayed^ was increased by d) 
recent act of his brother^ and he looked forward wit 
intense alarm to the measures which the new house c 
commons were likely to orij^inatc. lie accordingly de 
termined to exert all his influence for the purix>se ( 
avoiding so serious a calamity, and Churchill was agai 
employed us a flt agent in tlic management of affairs i 
delicate. 

In the month of January, iGSl, colonel Chutcbi 
set out for London. His first and mQi^^imi)ortai 
business was to dissuade the king from assembling 
new parliament ; his second, to hinder such an alliani 
from being formed with S|^ain and Holland as mu; 
necessarily draw on a war with France. This, agaii 
was followed up by a strong recommendation to unit 
the fortunes of Franco and England together; whili 
the last, and not the least urgent, petition of the who! 
pressed upon the king, that he would4ither sanction tli 
return of the duke to London, or invest him --vith th 
chief command of the forces in Scotland. So sensib 
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James of &e extreme delicacy of tiiis conmiauoQ, 

-^ijbat he enjoined his favourite to keep the matter ooa- 

'healed CTen frtmi lord Halifax himself ; yet the nq^oti- 

^^Cion led to no result The king saw too many dang«n 

":in the way to follow the daring oounsds of his brother; 

^cad hence all that Churchill found it practicable t* 

^^fect was to bring back to the duke a true accoimt of 

ihe state of parties^ and to prevail upon him to continue 

Ibr some time longer his sojourn in the north. 

Soon after his return from this mission^ colond 
CSiurchill's lady was delivered of her first-bom diild^ 
m daughter^ whom the parents named Henrietta. The 
event appears to have afibrded to colonel Churchill 
ainco^ ddight ; but the times were too pr^nant with 
important events to leave to a man of his g^iius and 
ambition much leisure for the indulgence of domestic 
iedings. He was repeatedly engaged in the conduct of 
state affairs^ in the interval between January^ 1671^ and 
tilie triumphant return of the duke of York in l672. 
When the latter occurrence took place, colonel Churchill^ 
as a matter of course, accompanied his master ; and he 
'was one of the fortunate few who escaped from the 
wreck of the Gloucester frigate, when she perished with 
upwards of 120 of her crew on board. The circum- 
stances attending this calamity are these : — 

James, having obtained the king's permission to 
aettle once more in the metropolis, embarked, with a 
nuiEierous attendance of his personal friends, for the 
purpose ^bringing up by sea the duchess and the rest 
of his famuy. It so happened that the Gloucester ran 
aground upon the sand-bank called the Lemon and Ore 
in Yarmouth roads, and the wind being high and the 
idg^t dark, great confusion ensued. In the midst of 
the tumult, the duke, who had gone to sleep, was 
awakened, and took his place in Uie long boat, into 
which crowds of men were indiscriminately rushing. 
To prevent all Azard to the duke*s person, two gentle- 
men stationed themselves, the one in tlie boat the other 
in the gangway^ ¥rith drawn swords, by which meant 
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the bolt WIS kept coni)>aratively light, mnd its precioH 
burthen conveyed wfely to land, lie who thus guarded 
the peraon of Jamet in the boat was colonel Churchifl; 
hia fellow warden was sir John Berry, who, as noi 
as he saw the barge push off, threw himself into the 
sea, and, being an excellent Bwimmer» easily reached the 
shore.* 

AVhatcver James's faults might be, ingratitude to one 
who had serveil him so long and so faithfully was not 
numbered among them. On the 1st of December, 1 682, 
Mr. (Churchill was raiftcd to the Irisli peerage^ by the title 
of baron Churchill, of Aynioutl), in Scotland ; and on the 
I. 9th of November in the following ycar^ he was sp- 
linted colonel of the royal regiment of horae-guardi, 
iicn about to be embodietl. It was his anxious wish at 
this period to withdraw his lady entirely from attend- 
ance on the court, but an occurrence took place which 
frustrated the resolution. The princess Anne, with whom 
lady Churchill had continued in tenns of the most 
intimate familiarity, married prince (leorge, brother 
of the king of Denmark ; and lady Churchill being soli* 
tiled to accept tlic office of lady of the bedchamber, 
neither duty nor inclination would permit her to refuK. 
The friendKliip which had long suhKiKted l)ctwecn the 
ladies was thus continued and strengthened ; and their 
correspondence, of which numerous selections have been 
published; affords ample proof that it was for a time one 
of the most unaffected and romantic in all history. t 

Throughout the interval which elapsed between the 
marriage of the princess Anne and tlic accession of 
James II., the part taken by lord Churchill in public 
affairs was very trifling ; but a wider field of exertion 

• It was falwly awortwl by the jiarty writcm of the rt«v, thiit the duke at 
York, «hili' he refui'-d admiHxidii inio hi* twiat to ni;iny iKTMin* of rank, 
took rare to lave the livm of hio |»ricstii, and rvcii of hi* tlttff*. Jain-xi wai 
certainly a biKot, and in many n>M|ie<-t« a w<>ak and al»iiird man ; Init «iirh 
a calumny nil thi« r(»uld l)0 crpilit*-*! <iiily hy IjiKot-* ai4 hliiid a* himf«<-1f. 'I'he 
truth in, that the tniat waa loailoti to thr* Kunwali*, and (hat the common 
sailnr«, when they knew that the duke wan Mte, niioutrd with joy ai the 
pushed oft'. 

t They «oon oeaiied to addreM each other an \nur hi^hnen* and mr ImIt ; 
for the prtnreN!* awuminfr the »>r>lc i.f Mr.'*. Morlev, wrote fully and ofti-nlj 
to her frieiid under the a|>pellatioii of Mr>. Kiecuitin. 
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presented itself by the event just recorded. In March^ 
16*85, we find him specially appointed to communicate 
to Louis the death of Charles II.,- on which occasion 
he seems to have acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
both of the French monarch and of his own master. 
On the 23i\ of April he assisted in the coronation of the 
new king ; and on the 14th of May was advanced to an 
English peerage, as baron Churchill, of Sandridge, in the 
county of Hertford. But the most important service 
which he found an opportunity to perAnm occurred during 
the attempt of the duke of Monmouth to ascend the throne. 
Being invested with the command of a detached corps^ 
he not only harassed the rebels by frequent attacks, but 
cut off their supplies, and reduced them to the necessity 
of risking all in a general action, in which his personal 
activity and vigilance saved the royal army from defeat, 
mnd lord Feversham, its commander, from the disgrace 
of a surprise. He was rewarded for his exertions by 
the thanks of his sovereign, and the colonelcy of the 
third troop of horse-guards. 

From the termination of this rebellion till the con- 
cluding years of James's reign, lord Churchill seems to 
have taken little part in the management of public affairs. 
To what his retirement from official business was 
owing, has never been satisfactorily explained. By one 
party it is affirmed, that, perceiving the bias of his 
master's disposition, and being sincerely attached to the 
reformed religion, he withdrew himself from public life, 
as a taftter both of duty and feeling ; by another, no 
hesitation is exhibited in asserting, that the sharp-sighted 
courtier beheld the turn which matters were about to 
take, and hence that he studiously avoided mixing up 
his own fortunes with those of either faction. Let the 
truth rest where it may, no fact can be more accurately 
ascertained, than that Churchill, so soon as tlie king had 
excited a general feeling against his government, was 
one of the first to make a tender of his services to the 
prince of Orange. If it be a hard matter to form a 
correct judgment as to the motives which govern our 
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•wn eontemporarici, it ii itill more difficult to pM 
■entenoe upon luch ai acted public parti in an age priir 
to our own. Far it be from ub, therefore, to inaimiati 
that lord Churchill was not iwayed by the pniert 
principiea ; that he was not, what bis friends re pr esen t 
htm to have been, one " who preferred the serrice of Uf 
sovereign to all things except the service of his God." 
Yet it docs seem strange that one who owed every thiqg 
to James, who hail repeatedly declared his abhorrence of 
the doctrine of esdusion, and had conducted so many 
negotiations witli the French court for the purpose of 
preventing it, should all at once discover a thousand 
dangers in the very line of policy which he had laboured 
with so uiudi secrecy and assiduity to advance. Be 
tliis, however, as it may, wc arc informed that lord 
Churchill no sooner surmised the object towards the 
attainment of which James's policy tended, than he 
assured lord (ialway of his determination to desert his 
msHtcr ; and tliat^on the first favourable opportunity, be 
entered into corrcK])ondcncc witli tlie well-known aspirant 
to the throne. II Ik letter to tlie prince of Orange, bearing 
(lati* AuguKt 4. U)HH, Ih one of tlie most curious docu- 
mt'iilb in histury^ and aH such wc subjoin it. 

" Sill, '' August 4. 1688. 

** Mr. Sidney will let you know how I intend to be- 
have iiiyhflf ; I think it is what I owe to God and my 
country. My honour I take leave to put into your 
highncKs'H hands, in which I think it is safe. If you 
tliink there is any thing cIkc that I ought to do, you 
have hut to coinniand me : 1 Kliall pay an entire obedi- 
ence to it, iK'ing resolved to die in that religion that it 
has pK-ased liod to give you both the will and power to 
protect." 

JiCt it l)e l)orne in mind, that the writer of tliis letter, 
tliough not filling any conspicuous place in the adminis- 
tration of the government, enjoyed^ at the very moment 
when it was penned, the iullcbt confidence of his patroa 
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condemn. 'To sum tip all, he took office as a priry 
counsellor and lord of the hed-chamber under king 
William, and was created, two days prior to the coro- 
nation, earl of Marlborough. 

About this period died sir Winston Churchill, the ec- 
centric, but high-principled, father of lord Marlborough.^ 
His eldest son being long ago deceased, John, earl of 
Marlborough, was now his heir ; yet the old cavalier — - 
by what motive instigated we pretend not to determine — - 
left his estate, such as it was, to his youngest son 
Charles. The consequence was, that lord Marlborough- 
fixed his principal residence at Sandridge, of which a 
moiety had come to him in right of his wife, and of 
which, as the countess chanced to be extremely partial 
to it, he purchased the fee.simple. He built upon it a 
mansion, to which he gave the name of Holywell, and 
^hich is described, by the local writers of the day, as a 
structure of great magnificence and elegance. 

For some time after the revolution, Marlborough abs- 
tained from taking any other share in public business 
Aan by assisting largely in procuring for the princess 
Anne her separate establishment of 50,000/. a year. His 
conduct in this transaction served by no means to con- 
ciliate the favour of his new master. Yet his talents 
vrere of an order not to be left unemployed ; and hence 
vre find him sent abroad, in the summer of l6S9, to 
command the English forces employed against the French 
In Holland. As he acted under the orders of the prince 
of Waldeck, Marlborough found but one opportunity of 
turning his consummate military knowledge to account. 
Of that, however, he readily availed himself; and 
commanding at the post of Walcourt, he held it 
in defiance of a great superiority of numbers, not 
more to the dismay of his enemies than the astonish- 
ment of his general. He received for his gallantry 
and skill the warmest thanks of the prince*, and was 

* It was on this occasion that the prince of Waldeck said of him, that ha 
had in one battle exhibited a greater proficiency in bis art, than man/ 
fenenla in a series of campaigns. 
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■Md •! HOO MM, wlw ■«■ embodteil for then, 
fBWftm tl Jyiriin with Ac ttm* prioca of Onaf 
dM imi to LoBdan ; aod h« cmhrMnl the But ap(lo^ 
tBBlqr •! ■hiMiwtiit hb duifi-, *ai puaiag orcr, ntlk . 
M mnjr m hi* Irfiiwm nold corrupt, to tb* (naj'i i 
Ham. ~ 

0« iJalrMtoii ti 1km fHfui of tlui iakt of Mut. 
Imiimli !■ MO gn|t M pmit our dircUing upon ' ' 
tba Uadmt pifi^ Ui aMntrul hiitor;. Wo i 
CMMM tmniim, Amfa^ ^ith uatlng. tlut pi 
a«ffi of DnoMric, fiiDowtaK the cimmplo of bb Mad, 
tanMd Uo bock apOB U* lbuer<in-l«w : tlut the pib, 
«M( Anno, MMDded of oonm by lailjr Churchill, iii^ 
flm U dw heoM of Ao UAop of London, tod (itok 
wudi to tko prifico'i cunp ; 4[ul thit Juiwi, ovcnna^ 
bf Iba coDMmpbtin of m ntuy miil nich unlookdd-l^ 
tat of tfOMhoiy, burtt into tcv>. " Ooil bcl|i qu!* 
cHcd h^ ia tho tstmnitj of hit iguny ; " mj 
diUdna bora fonokni mt\" It in tctrcvl^ 
woBdmd at. If, with aoefa qirctudci \Kfore him, ihi* 
vnhqpj UMBiidi laat all bopi, mul, tiiiinini; to the id>, 
vice of iDtnaated and iuat-tinhu-A F»uiiiuHi>r% ')uiiuj 
the bingilom. 

Churchill, who hid advanced rapidlj upon Londoa, 
for the purpDMofgatheiing round him bli own eorpa,n- 
hibic«<] no dJiincUnatlan Eo lalce hu leat in the eonrai- 
tion parliament. To hii honour be ft recorded, howefer, 
that he waa one of thoie who at flrat itood out ^aini' 
a change of dynaitjr. The uimoit for which he TOleb 
wai a regency. Neverlhelcii, when the tide of partj 
gained ilrength, he taw gooil rcaion for refuting m 
voice to Buch u would have cxcluiletl William and Miry 
from the throne. Like many other half Jacobitei, be 
abienlcd himKlf from the houie on the day when tb« 
eventful queation waa aititateit, and thua negatively 
aanctloned a meaaurc which he profcaitd poaidvdy to 
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in. 'To stun Up all, he took office at a ^tvry 
lor and lord of the hed-chamher under king 
n^ and was created^ two days prior to the coro- 
earl of Marlborough. 

It this period died sir Winston Churchill^ the ec« 
but high-principled, father of lord Marlborough., 
lest son being long ago deceased^ John^ eari of 
roughs was now his heir ; yet the old cavalier — 
t motive instigated we pretend not to determine — 

I estate^ such as it was^ to hia youngest son 
!. The consequence was, that lord Marlborough- 
is principal residence at Sandridge, of which a 

had come to him in right of his wife, and of 
as the countess chanced to be extremely partial 
e purchased the fee-simple. He built upon it a 
1, to which he gave the name of Holywell, and 
a described, by the local writers of the day, as a 
*e of great magnificence and elegance, 
some time after the revolution, Marlborough abs- 
from taking any other share in public business 
' assisting largely in procuring for the princess 
er separate establishment of 50,000/. a year. His 
; in this transaction served by no means to con- 
:he favour of his new master. Yet his talents 
an order not to be left unemployed ; and hence 
him sent abroad, in the summer of 16*89> to 
id the English forces employed against the French 
and. As he acted under the orders of the prince 
leek, Marlborough found but one opportunity of 
his consummate military knowledge to account, 
t, however, he readily availed himself; and 
iding at the post of Walcourt, he held it 
ince of a great superiority of numbers, not 
the dismay of his enemies than the astonish* 
f his general. He received for his gallantry 

II the warmest thanks of the prince*, and was 

I on thif occasion that the prince of Waldeck said of him, that ha 
le battle exhibited a greater proficiency in bii art, than man/ 
a a seriM of campaigns. 



•I.SO imiTiaii mii.itahv imimmandhm. 

hnnmiml hy « Irttrr of Rtrnnif eomnwodalioii ta 

WJIIUm hliimrir. 

Wr hiivr iiof ItmiUfrfl t»iifN*Akop«tit)rof Mwlboroi^l 
frrm'tirry to king Jmnm ; It In a nifttUr of gmt Mil 
furl ion tliHt wf* nrr ftiililnl to plMm in 0|i|N»ltlM It 
nirli roiifliirt oiip Nlrlkiiifc liifitfttirR of ffnm\ fevlfng nA 
giNNi w*ii«r. U' tiff I Williniii prormlpfl to Ireland^ to 
eotitriifl flirrr fur tlir rrowti wliirli lir hail Mriwii^ MmI* 
iNiroiigli rrfiiNiil lo ii(T(iiii|iiiny film, on thc! grmimi thit 
lir roiilil not in lionmir ilmw lii« Mwonl iigiilnfit hln fofiMr 
inHMtrr Nml tlir iNMirfm-tor ilf tilii youth. Thmigh far fiMi 
o)i|irrmiMl with nn i>«rrM nf frrling, William aflinlttod 
tlir i*«rii«r ; Nnfl lirnrr MnrllHiroiigli wwi In ho WIf 
nriTMiiry to ttir ilrTi'iit of tlin l^iynr. lint •lameH had 
no lUHinrr rrturnfMl to Krnncr thnii liP frrrly offVrvfl hb 
NprvifTN : nnij whilr Williiini fouml It nrrrHPNiry in fm- 
(TiMJ in iMTMin fo the fontlnrnt, MnrJlKiroiigli Uwik tk« 
roninnind of ihr lroop« fMn|iloynl in Irrlaml. Ho 
rrnilfrrd in tliin ni|iiirily iriiportnnt iw^rvlcr to thc ciliw. 
llctiifJi'M fffhicitif^ f.if< Niroii^ holiU of ('ork ariil Kiniulfi 
Ur rlirrld'd nunirriMiM innirnifMiii of llir inntirgrntu, anil 
(■oiifiivnl, fi« niiif li )iy llic niildrifhti nml r«|iiity of hiii 
|ir(M-rfiliii|rii in llir ni\n\ir\, im liy liiM rimfluft in tlie 
llfM, lo iiitro(liii-c oi<l«i into llir iirovincr^. 'fhrvr 
virfoiif-ii, hiilli iiiilitMiy fiini rivil. wt't*' nil oliininfj in 
tlir ulinil i:|iiir(' of n (i-w nioiiljio ; lor we tiriij liini f-4rly 
HI tlir t)|iMii|r III Mi|M) (i|'iiiii in liomloni nnil o('('n|/i€<l 
in huniiirFtM of II viiy ilifli-iriti luillllr. 

W'llliiiin ilic 'I'IiimI li;iil not, lonjr omipifil ||ic flritiftb 
tliioiir, rii* t|i<< rci|iii|); of (Mitliimiu>ini with which hifl 
flniv;il lind \wru Iwiili-d lii-j'iin lo fiihMJdr. C !(ild ftlid 
(orhiddinir in Inn iiolw.ud di|Mo1nM'iil, /m wrlj »n nvuri- 
( ioim ;iiid »:r||mli in Iiim dicpD-Hilion, \\r noon hmt tlin 
ctilrrMi of II |M-o|i|f who inr, priliiipi;. liol. If't^M «nn('rpttli)o 
of Didl iiiipr('4':ioitii lli:iii iiny llml )i»ivr ivcr »'i(iAtci|; 
wliikt llic iiiidiniMiittrd |iiii li;ilily lowiiidq liix Dntrli fnU 
lowit; |rnidini)ly coiivcitcd iilif-iiiiiion iiilo rlin^nnt. Tli'' 
Rlroii^ fU't>irt', ld.('wiHi'. f'K)ii(-Af«('d hy him Ut ihrow oj>i'ii 
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■11 places to dissenters, gave as much umbrage to die 
.tones as James's comitenance of popery had given, 
oflbnce to the whigs ; and the indifference with which 
he sqoandered £nglish treasure in the furtherance of 
j^ans no way conducive to English prosperity, produced 
diaeontent in every circle. Men b^an to doubt whether 
*tbe expulsion of the old djrnasty was likely to prove, 
in the end, beneficial to the country. Doubts, in 
most instances, were followed by the conviction that 
A great error had been committed; and many an 
eje, which had witnessed with delight the departure of 
JwBieBj was now turned with anxiety to St. Germain's. 
The staunch Mends of the exiled family were not 
liaw in availing themselves of the opportunity thus 
affiirded. N^otiations were secretly opened with nu- 
merous influential houses relative to the recal of James, 
and a counter-revolution appeared to be on the eve of 
its accomplishment 

It is one of the most extraordinary facts in history, 
that the earl of Marlborough, who had taken a part so 
actLre in the expulsion of James, should have been 
among the first to enter with his deposed king into a 
dandestine correspondence. That he was influenced in 
his conduct by any sense of honest compunction, we 
are not prepared to say. On the contrary^ the whole 
tenour of his letters goes far to prove, that now, as for- 
merly, a r^ard to self, and to self alone, chiefly swayed 
him; for while we find him anxiously securing his 
own pardon in the event of the king's return, and deal- 
ing largely in general professions of devotion and 
loyalty, he is uniformly seen to s}^rt,Aff-«y soon as 
WBoe definite proposition is BdyuiiSed/hsLYiag a tendency 
to lead to the accomplishmejn of the proposed design. 
Thus, when it was ur^ed^Hipon him that he could not 
do the cause more im^^^Bihant service than by bringing 
4>ver the £n^ish troops then in Flanders, " he excused 
himself under pretence that there was some mistake in 
the message ; that it would ruin all, to make the troopa 
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come OTer in parceli ; that his businesa wu to gmn a 
absolute power over them^ and then to do the bunnev a& 
at once."* " 80 that/* to use the words of our author, 
'' they (Marlborough and Godolphin) were to be par- 
doned and in security in case the king returned, and 
yet to suffer nothing in the interim, nor to give any 
other proofs of their sincerity than vain words and empty 
promises, which, under pretence of being suspected, or 
doing greater service afterwards, there was nerer found 
a suitable time to put the lea8t of them in execudon." 
It must be confessed, that conduct such as this fur- 
nishes the enemies of Marlborough*s reputation with too 
much ground of censure, and leads almost unayddablj 
to the conclusion, that he who had betrayed one master 
in his hour of greatest need, was ready, should drcmn- 
stances require it, to betray another. 

The correspondence with James, though frequent and 
protracted, was carried on with so much caution, that it 
escaped either the notice or the regard of WiDiam. 
That prince, passing over to the continent in the spring 
of lf)f)l, carried Marlborough along with him, and sent 
him to arrange the plan of the campaign, while he him- 
self repaired to Holland, in order to attend the congress 
of the Hague. It was now that Marlborough exhibited, 
in a more striking light than ever, that acuteness of 
perception and readiness of calculation which form pro- 
minent features in the character of a great commander. 
Hjiving received information that two magazines were 
formed, one of fire-wood, the other of dry forage, on a 
particular line of road, he pronounced that Mons, the 
barrier of Planderfl, would be attacked, and entreated 
the deputies of the stat'is-general to look to its defence. 
The deputies derided the w'aming ; pronounced the si^e 
of Mons at that season impracticable ; and persisted in 
opinion that the enemy's desigiT^ were against Charleroi. 
While therefore they turned th^T attention to cover 
Charleroi, Mons was left to the fatJ^^^ich had all along 
been prepared for it. On the 4th (ff March the place 

• LifoofJamct II. \^ 
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'M inrested^ and^ in spite of many attempts to bring 
siiefy all of them made when too late^ it fell into^the 
uds of the French. 'v t 

Daring the remainder of this campaign^ Marlborough 
mducted himself so as to command the admiration of 
Q ranks both among his friends and his enemies ; but 
B the situations which he filled were necessarily sub- 
rdinaCe^ it seems needless to swell our present narrative^ 
J recording movements for which he was in no degree 
esponsible. 

£arly in October^ tlie troops on both sides having 
etired. into quarters^ Marlborough departed for £ng- 
md^ where^ on the 19th, he landed, in full favour with 
he king and the people. No great' while elapsed, 
loweyer, ere the sun of his political heavens became 
obscured. He had, on a previous occasion, zealously 
spoused the cause of the princess Anne, in a dis- 
mte which she maintained with the king and queen 
«lative to money transactions; and he now entered, 
with equal zeal, into fresh cabals, originating in the 
lomewhat imgracious exclusion of prince George from 
lervice on board the fleet. It does not exactly appear 
bow far Marlborough expressed himself in disrespectful 
langui^e of his sovereign ; but that some such act of 
imprudence had been committed, was proved by his 
abrupt dismissal, on the 10th of January, I692, from 
the king's service, and the order conveyed to him not 
again to show himself at St. James's. 

Irritated at the treatment bestowed upon her favourite, 
the princess withdrew, in a great measure, from all, 
intercourse with the court, and gathered round her as 
many persons of rank as preferred the countenance of 
a lady strongly suspected of Jacobitism to the cold 
cirilities of a foreign usurper. The circumstance was 
not in any respect favourable to Marlborough's pros- 
pects; it served but to encourage in their attacks the 
many enemies whom his superior good fortune had 
created; and their machinations, aided by other causes^ 
led^ before long, to a still more unsatL^actory result 
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Laily MftrlburuuKh haviiif; ventured to appear at tin 

drawing-room, aa a i>craonal attendant on the princea^ 

reririre<t a ]K:reinptory command to quit the palaec^ 

whiUt her miHtn-fla, ])erceiving in tlie meaaure a studied 

inault to herai'lf, gave up her a|iamnenta aliOj and retired 

to Ikrkeley Ilouitv. All London waa in amazement; 

but if the feeling hail Iwen excited before, it row to i 

atill higher pitch in consequence of an event which almoil 

imineiiiately ensued. On the 8th of May, Lord MaH. 

borough wa4 arrcKted on a charge of liigh treason, and, 

togetlicr witli the earls of Huntingdon and Scarsdale, and 

I>r. Pratt, bialiop of Rochester, committed to the Tower. 

It so hapjiencd that at this particular juncture i 

French fleet filled with trooiM for the invasion of 

England hail )iut to sea. As a meaaure of procwtion, 

the lords (iriffin, Middleton, and I>uninore, sir Jobn 

Fenwick, colonels SUngsby and Sackville, with naoy 

other avowed partisans of tlie exiled family, were seind ; 

and men, naturally connecting one circumstance with 

another, came to tlie conclusion that m limiUr motin 

had guided the public authorities in the treatment d 

Marlborough. But it soon appeared that not Maii- 

borough only, but the nobles and prelate oomnittcc 

alon^ with him, fstofxl on ground much more delicau 

than that occupii-d by their coinpanions in (Iis;.n'ace 

There was anv Vouii^', a man of infamous cliaractcr 

who lay in Newgate in default of the paymeiit of ; 

fini', arid i-\ercir-(<l \m ingenuity in forging the hand 

writing of men of rank and influence. This miscreant 

aided by an associate named Stephen Blackhead, fount 

means to draw up a declaration in favour of Jajiics II. 

and to affix to it the si;:iiatures of Marlborough, Scars 

dale, Dr. l*ratt) Lord (.'ornbury, and sir Basil Fire 

brass. Having si'creted this deed in the bishop's palao 

at Bromley, Young communicated its existence U 

the secretary of state; by wlujse order a search wai 

instituted, and the document found. The arrest of tiu 

supjKwed traitors immediately followed, thou^ih the 

ground of accusation was for a brief space kept secret 
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There is good reason to believe that had it heeh 
NMBilde to gubstantiate the charge of treason against 
lie parties now accosed, small r^ret would have been 
xperienced by king William^ to whom the Mend of 
he princess Anne^ and the most distinguished soldier of 
lis day^ had become an object of strong personal an- 
ipethy. No sooner^ however^ was Yoong confronted 
fkh ^e bishop of Rochester than his forgery became 
ippaient^ and all except Marlborough were released. 
Why he shovdd have been detained after his supposed 
Bsodmtes were ao^uitted^ has never been satisfactorily 
scplained^ unless Uie conjecture whidi refers the dr^ 
mmaltMEtet to the naturaUy suspidoils temper of the 
efaog be admitted as correct ; but of the fact itsdf there 
B no doubt. Marlborough remained a prisoner in the 
rower till the 15th of June, the last day of the term. 
9e was thai admitted to bail in the court of king's 
mudb, the marquess of Halifax, the earl of Shrewsbury, 
he eaorl of Comby, and Mr. Boyle being his sureties ; 
tnd on the SSd of the same month his name, with the 
lemes of the lords who supported him, were struck off 
^mn the list of privy counselors. 

From this date up to the close of l694< Marlborough 
continued in disgrace, without making any effort to 
recover the favour of his sovereign. The death of the 
jueen, however, which occurred on the 28th of De. 
Mnber, baring led to a reconciliation between the king 
ind the princess of Denmark, Marlborough took advan- 
tage of iht circumstance,, and tendered his serrices in 
my capacity in which they might be deemed advan- 
t^ous to his country. Though supported by &e in- 
luence both of lord Shrewsbury and admiral Russell, 
ftiis ofi^ was rejected ; nor, when all the facts of the 
matter are taken into consideration, can we experience 
surprise that the case should have heen so. It was 
very generally understood that Marlborough still kept 
up a correspondence with the court of St. Germain's. 
He had been just accused, likewise, of taking part in 
Fenwick's plot for the assassination of king William, 
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and thoogji acquitted by the hoiue of peers, laspiQai mi 
was not obliterated from the naturallj suspicious mill Mji: 
of the king. Hence every efibrt on the part of MuL Ijc 
borough's friends to bring his merits conspicaoudf Ife 
before the sovereign were coldly met or peremptoril| lit 
Rjected ; nor was it till the exigencies of the timet ia |k 
some degree forced the arrangement upon him, tfait 
M'illiam would consent to honour the earl widi fail, 
confidence. 

By the act of lettlement, the crown, though confemd 
conjointly upon William and Mary, and second to 
either in the event of the demise of one, was dcstinm^ 
failing issue from these parties, to pass to the prinew 
of Denmark. Mary having died childleasi, die prinoM 
Anne was now next in succession ; and her md, the 
duke of Gloucester, a boy of very promising du^oatioD, 
was treated as heir presumptive to the throne. Itbecime 
a subject of deep interest to procure for him a guardtu, 
qualified both by natural and acquired talenta to form 
his mind aright ; and the favour of the nation, not Im 
than the partiality of the princess mother^ pointed out 
Marlborough as of all others the best fitted for sudk t 
trust. Had there been any rival to Marlborough* in 
public opinion, it is extremely probable that he would 
have been preferred ; but there was none. The tones 
were now all.powerful ; and William, conscious that 
opposition to their wishes would be fruitless, yielded 
with a good grace. Associating with Marlborough, as 
superintendent of the prince's education, bishop Bur- 
net, he committed to the former his important charge, 
addressing to him a compliment which reflected equal 
honour upon the one party as upon the other : " My 
lord," said the king, " make him but what you are, and 
my nephew will be all I wish to see him." 

Marlborough entered upon his new and important 
office in June, I698, having been previously restored to 

• William offered the appointment to Shrewsbury, who declined it ; and 
would have bestowed it u{)on Rochester, but for bis dislike of that noble* 
sum's temper and party prejudices. 
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lis honours^ civil as well as military. He discharged 
ludes during two years, with acknowledged zeal and 
gment ; but at the end of that time the heir of the 
tish crown died, to the inexpressible grief both of 
king and the people. It does not appear that 
calamity produced any injurious effect either upon 
future prospects or immediate situation of Marl- 
3Ugh. Restored to the full favour of the reigning 
larch, and strong in the undisguised partiality of the 
'y Marlborough had every right to anticipate a career 
iionour and prosperity ; and the state of Europe was 
ti as to open out to him a field, of all others, the 
it favourable to his genius and talent We accord- 
ly find him in the summer of 1701, after marrjring 
daughters Henrietta and Anne to tJi^ sons of two 
friends, Godolphin and Sunderland, taking a leading 
t in transactions, of the circumstances which led to 
ich it will be necessary to give a brief account 
The peace of Ryswick, to which both Louis and 
lliam had somewhat reluctantly consented, — the one 
:onsequence of the views which he entertained upon 
Spanish crown, tlie other because of his frequent 
erses, — had been pronounced by all intelligent states- 
1 to rest upon no solid basis. The death of Charles^ 
ich took place November 1st, 1700, proved the per- 
: justice of this suspicion, by overthrowing at once 
famous partition treaties, in the management of 
ich William had assumed to himself extraordinary 
lit. So far from the Spanish sovereignty devolving 
in the archduke Charles, it was found that the king 
i made a new will, by which the duke of Ai^jou^ 
)nd son of the dauphin, was nominated to succeed ; 
ilst in event of his demise, or accession to the throne 
France, the duke de Berri was appointed to die in- 
itance. Though the partition treaty had given great 
brage both to the house of commons and the people 
England, the prospect of a virtual union between 
mce and Spain was not such as either were disposed 
-egard with approbation. The very parliament whidi 
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hail iiiiiM'M'hifl tlitr kiiif;'H iiiinihtpm, and Hccined at onf 
moinciit wrll inclined Id ili'tlironc the king liimwif, 
Middcnly chanf^eil their Un|;^iage: they yroial lihunl 
■upplivii tu nieft any rontingciicieff which the atatc of 
tlie tiinvfi ini^ht hring fnrtli, and conveyeil to the 
throne iMdnnn aftnuranccH of nupfKirt in all Ruch allianca 
IB might In; contracted for the douhle purpoae of main- 
taining the |R>ace of Eun}\H.; and reilucing tlic exorbitant 
power of France. It ih Honiewhat remarkable, that 
Marlbon>UKh, who had enteral a violent protest againit 
the acquittal of Portland, Oxford, Halifax, and Turner, 
wan one of the nioHt forwanl memhem of tlie liouiie of 
IieerH in Hdvocating thiH line of [lolicy. Whether be 
wan actuatcfl on the prencnt occaaion by viewa of per- 
Honal ambition, or whether he really lookcfl to the honour 
of bin country, we pretend not to Miy ; but certain itii, 
that he eiitiTcd with extraordinary readineaa into the 
king'H wiHhcN, which by hiH powerful influonce he 
tentled largely to promote. The consequence was, that 
William forgave, or affected to forgive, the vigonmi 
op|>oHition which he hnd nitrt when Htriving to keep up 
bin Dutch ^iianU, and to rcNwnic tlie IriHh grant*; 
and taking M;irl borough completely into favour, ap- 
pointed hini to coirininnd tbir f'orceH in the Nctlierlantki, 
and to negoiiiite tlie renewal of a grand alliance with 
th<' foreign powerN. All tbin, it will Ik; olwerved, tonk 
place KubHeqiiently to the arranf^enuiit of the Huccesnon 
by the excliiHion of the rlirect line in favour of the 
bouKTof llunover ; an iin|M)rtant uieaNure, to which Anne 
WAH indii('r<l to \:\vv. her conHcnt, chiefly tlirougb the 
perHUHHioiiN of lady MarllKirougb. 

On the iNt of July, 17<>1> MarllMinnigh embarked 
with the king at Margate, and on the Si\ landed at 
the llap'.ue. lie waH employed throughout tlic whole 
of the Humnier in (rf)nducting nef;otiati()ns, to which 
prejudices the inoht extravagant, Kometinies the moit 
diHcorrlant, hUhu\ every when- op|)OKed. (m rmany, Uefi" 
mark, Swetien, l'rus>^.ia, ami SliiKcovy, in^t less thil 
Knf;land and ihir Hlatrs-^^eneral, were all to iHAeoiicUialed; 
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1 n tbe political views of these seyeral powers were, 
mdly speakings in direct contradiction one to the 
m, the extreme delicacy of management requisite to 
te them may be imagined. On the one hand the 
lomatist was called upon to soothe and flatter the 
ie of the emperor ; on the other, the vanity of the 
Bfidi monarch, not less than the rapacity of his 
BCil, was to be gratified. With Prussia, again, he 
lid himself involved in a labyrinth of subsidies,* 
pUeB, and acknowledgments, and the payment of an 
ly scarcely to be trusted. Holland and England 
le, of course, mutually jealous of commercial ad« 
itages and maritime rights ; while Denmark, smarting 
ler die efiects of her recent struggle with Swed^, 
med by no means willing to become a party to any 
EUkgement in which her rival was induded. Over 
tlieae difficulties, however, as well as over the caution 
Muscovy, Marlborough, by discretion and coolness,' 
ntoally triumphed; and though the summer was 
ited in discussions, the conduct of which enabled 
ois to assume a very formidable attitude, the result 
s far more favourable than the most sanguine could 
re anticipated. It was arranged, that war should be 
slared against France ; that the three great powers, 
rmany, England, and Holland, should carry on that 
r to die utmost extent of their disposable means ; and 
it an army should fordiwith be assembled, the con- 
cting parties furnishing contingents, Grermany to the 
tount of 90,000, England of 40,000, and Holland of 
,000 men. 

While these things were in progress on one side, the 
ith of James II., and the acknowledgment by Louis 
his son as king of England, furnished ample proof 
it die opposite pardes were not unprepared for the 
ae. The effect of this measure in London was not, 
wever, such as the French monarch would have de-i 
ed. Party spirit, which had previously run high, sub- 
led as it were in a moment : an address of loyalty and 
vodon was voted to the king by both houses of parlia-i 
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ment ; and he wm petitioned to insert t dmue in 4l 
treaty of allitncc, by which the gremt powers AM 
engage theiniiclves not to make peace till the title tf] 
William to the British crown had been admitted. At 
the same time ordent were issued for the capture d 
the Si>aniHh galleon r, cx})ccted at the ciiatomary 
with treaffure ; and a ])artial change of ministry 
effected^ the hands of M'illiam, and hia great supporten 
the whigs, were materially strengthened. It was not 
that an act of attainder was passed against the prince of 
Wales and his mother^ which was followed by an act fir 
the security of his migesty*s person^ and the suocesM 
to the crown in the protestant line. Next followed die 
bill of abjuration with all its mis-statements and abnrdi« 
tics ; and the system, which it had required io many 
years to organise, became fully conaolidated. The af- 
fixing of his signature to this bill^ not by manmeript 
but by stamp, was the last act of royalty which Tf^Qiaii 
performed. He had returned to England late in Septem- 
ber, whither, on the conclusion of the treaty, he was fol« 
lowed by Marlborough, and received a fatal injury by the 
falling of his horse, when hunting in the park of Hamp- 
ton Court. lie Rurvived the accident only long enong^ 
to confirm the measure which liis parliament had adopt- 
ed ; and, on the 8th of March, 1702, expired, in the 
52d year of his age, and 1 4th of his reign. 

It is stated by Lediard, that William with his dying 
breath recommended Marlborough to the notice of his 
successor, as the fittest person in her dominions " to 
head her armies and direct her counsels." How far this 
account is to be received as accurate, we take it not upon 
us to say ; but it is certain that Marlborough was almost 
immediately invested with the order of the bath, and 
promoted to the rank of captain-general of her migesty's 
forces. The office of ranger of Windsor Park was at 
the same time bestowed upon the countess; his two 
daughters were advanced to the dignity of ladies of the 
bedchamber ; and a pension of 2000/. a year, granted by 
the late king, was, without solicitation, continued to 
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Jjord Sonderkiid* A ministry, likewise, was fonned^ 
'whuh, including almost every personal friend of Marl- 
homufjtif could not bat consider itself bound to support 
in all his undertakings ; while, to sum up aU, he 
deputed to Holland as ambassador extraordinary, 
for the purpose of assuring the allied powers that to the 
treaties entered into by the deceased monarch his suc- 
cessor would rigidly adhere. Yet, it was not without 
ecmsiderable exertion of influence, that he succeeded in 
obtaining a prompt declaration of war. Even in the 
piivy-conncil, he was from time to time rigorously 
opposed ; and the oppositbn led to a breach, deeply la- 
mented, in the friendship which had so long subdsted 
between Mariborough and Rochester. Nevertheless, the 
eventful step was finally taken ; war was formally de- 
clared ; and Marlborough, on the 15th of May, 1702, set 
sail from Margate, to assume the command of the British 
tontingent, and of such forces as might by other states 
be intrusted to his guidance. 

It had been early attempted by Maiiborou^ to obtain 
for the prince of Denmark the chief command of the 
troops about to be employed in the approaching contest. 
He had laboured to accomplish this object while ambas- 
•ador at the Hague; and now, on his return thither in the 
eapacity of commander of the British forces, he renewed 
the sutject But the inexperience of the prince, united 
to other and not less cogent reasons, induced the allies 
to lend to the proposition a deaf ear. After taking into 
eoDsideration the respective claims of the prince of Nas- 
■au-Saarbruck, and ^e earl of Athlone, — the former a 
prince of the empire, the latter a native of Holland, and 
s general of long standing and some reputation, — it was 
Unally determined that the important office should be 
mtrasted to Marlborough himself. He was accordingly 
^vested with the dignity and nominal powers of gene- 
ralissimo of the allied forces, and a yearly salary of 
10,000/. was granted to defray the expenses incident to 
Ibe situation. 

It was the bq^^inning of June ere Marlborough landed 
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tt the Hague, and hoitilities had actually oommOMll 
■ix weeki preriouily. For thii^ indeed, ample prep#l 
ationi had been made in the conne of the wintCTi Iff] 
the drawing together of Tarioui corpa, at erery piht 
where danger iieeined to threaten ; nor were diew bieb' 
ward in coming into pUy, aa aoon aa the state of il 
weather would permit. ()n the aide of the alliei, mi 
army comiiiting cxcluiiTcly of Germans occupied, imte 
prince Lewis of Baden, a position on the Uf^icr RfaiM; 
a second, composed of Prussians, Palatines^ Dutdi, ml 
some English, maile ready, under the ordera of the priiM 
of Saarbruck, to invest Kayserwerth; a third, oomnumded 
by Athlone, after reinforcing the garrlaoii dT MutlOidA, 
took post at ('rancnberg, not far from Clevw ; whik • 
fourth corps of 10,000 men collected at the month ef the 
Bdieldt, under Cohom the celebrated enginaar, for tke 
double purpose of securing that flronticfr and thifttea- 
ing the district of Bruges. (>n the part of the enemj, 
again, preparations neitlier less judidoua nor leas giginde 
were made. One army, at the head of which weie du 
count de la Motte and the marquis of Bedmar, corered 
the western frontier of the Netherlands, and opposed it- 
self to Cohom. A second, not inferior in point of 
strength, and of which the command was held by manhal 
Tallard, made ready, from the Upper lUiine, to in- 
terrupt Uie uiege of KayHerwerth ; while it was from the 
OfMiratioiiH of a third, at once the most numerous and 
the l)eHt e(|uippe(l, tliat ))otli (tarties anticipated the prin- 
cipal resultH. Occupying the line of the Meusc, and 
holding all the fortresHes in the biHhopric of Liege, that 
corps Hcemed to posscHH both an excellent base on which 
to lean, and every facility of acting ; and the command 
being intrusted to Marslial Jtoufflers, an officer noted for 
his hardihood and valour, the most extravagant expect- 
ations were formed as to tlie conquests which it would 
immediately achieve. 

The first blow in tliis memorable war was struck by 
the prince of Saarbruck, at the suggestion, as the French 
historian asserts, of Marlljorough. On the 15th of April 
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ayested Kayserwerth, and on the 18th his batteries 
led; bat the place having been recendy supplied 

with men and ample stores, it offiered a determined 
tance. To facilitate this operation, Cohom made 
Toption into Flanders, demolished the bridge between 
at and Isabdla, and levied on the ch^tehdn of 
ges heavy contributions. This occurrence imme- 
>ly drew towards him the corps of La Motte and 
mar, in order to avoid which he retired again under 
Hralls oi Sluys, though not till he ha^ broken down the 
a of the canals, and laid the vicinity of Donat under 
3-. Meanwhile Boufflo^, being nominally superseded 
tie youi^ duke of Burgundy, and reinforced by die 
tion of TaQard's corps, entered v^orously into the 
nes8 of the contesL Leaving a considerable detadi- 
t to mask Maestricht, he pushed upon Nim^uen, 
far horn which Athlone lay encampei ; and so w^ 
i his measures laid, that this important dty^ the very 
of Holland on its eastern flank, had wdl nigh fallen 
his hands. It is said by the French historian^ that 
fflers' conversation was at all times unguarded ; and 
, by speaking too openly of what he designed to 
rt, he apprised the sdlies of the dangor. How far 
statement may or may not be correct, we are not 
d upon to determine ; but it is certain that nothing 
t iji extraordinary exertions on the part of Athlone 
d have {H-eserved Nimeguen from capture. He 
ned at ei^t o'clock in the evening that Boufflers was 
lotion, and that the enemy were already a full mardi 
cr to the place than himsctf ; yet he broke up within 
hour, and by a taaQsome and rapid ni^t's mardi, 
rived to anticipate them on the heights whidi over- 

the townw Here some smart skirmishing took 
e, the cavalry on both sides performing prodigies of 
or; but no gallantry on the part of the Frendi 
d compensate for an opportunity dirown away. They 
id back the burgher outposts, it is true ; they even 
red within gun-shot of the ^ads ; but they could not 
ler AthUme from throwing twenty battalions into iSbe 
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town. lidiifHi-ra wnm iti im roii(Ulioii to Imxinl m u- 
Mitll, I'ni IrM to try till' rtirtiiiif* nf « nir^r ; mi lir frfl 
lM4'k, flm^rtiiMtl mtil imirllllifl, to a ]NHiilloii on thr rlKht 
of titr MriiM', In'Iwim'Ii (fiH'li nihI Uulr|). 

Ill tliiM niiiflilioii Nlliiiiii MinnI, noiiir of thf mnf*' 
iiiriitii flrtNilril Iiiiviti)f Hrfiinily tukrii tilftrr, whilr ttthm 
wrrr yrt in yrnytvnn, wlirii MiirllNimii^li «rri?r(l to m« 
miiiir thr riMiiiiiHiiil wliirli \\m\ tirrii liilniNtrd to liim, 
liUIIrM HlortN wrrr (lirrctnl to nlUy thr Mpprrhrtinimm 
with whif'h thr rrcriit Httriii)it iitNiti NhnrKiirn livl 
■llrctnl thr iMitrh uiithorilifii ; hU iimt, to piinh to tlir 
front v\rry (hN|iimnhir niiiii, Hiiil to dirrct UlAt An rfi- 
rniiipiiif'iit nhouiil 1n' furiiii-il uloii){ thr WmI, lirtWfTn 
NinirKuni niid Fori- Hrhi-nk. Whilr thrnr o|N*riili«n« 
wrtit on. 111' ii|iplif'(l iill liin riirr|/,lrii to flf^htrn thr 
IniihI wliirli hflil llir iillirH pMitiirwImt hNwrly Utf^ihrr, 
hr wi'll NN to n iiNilnif nnmiilrriition, in thr roiiiidl of 
nlNtr, (»f Rurli phinn of cnnipiiip.n hn wrrr propoNnl. Of 
llifHr thrtr wrrr ihrrr in purticnlnr whirh flrtniindH 
rurrf'iil ninNiilrnilion. I'^irHt, it wnii Nn^f/rmtrd that ft 
p.riifriil iii'lioii nliiiiilil lir hroiii'lit on hy nttnrkin^ tlir 
rnnny in ihiir Inif-ii ; iwnmtWy, lliiil llir wi)rl;N of Nirrii*- 
I'luu i:lifinlil l)c i-iii.ii|',i-il niifl Rliriip,lhrn('i|, nnil tliat 
tlir niMiy, Inivin^, n huflicinil I'liniMMi to iniiintniii tlirtri, 
hlioniil iiifivr up flir Hliiiir, iciliirr KliiiilNr^, niul nit off 
tlif iiiriny'H (■oiiiiiniiiiriiliiiiiN ; iiikI tliinlly, tliiit ti rttr]i% 
iif iiliiiri viilioM he piiKli'il iil Niiiii'p,nrii, whilr thr ninin 
lifMly pni;Riiip, till* MiMior, nhowlil rii(lrnv(»nr in ilrnw 
hdnflli-iR afli-i il, iiikI lnitii;rrr llir nrriir of war to ihr. 
SpniiiKli Ni'tlii'iliiMiln. \Vi' iirr nnniirrd hy Dr. ('ox, 
llltil llic lfi>it of llirr;r r:rliriii('Pi oiipiiinlcd wllll Mnrllx)- 
toiipji liiiimi'lf ; mill llic iiiniiy Mtiikiiifr ndvniitn^.rn whicli 
it pniiiiit:i'(| to M'ciirr, McniiH in roiiflrin thiN opinion. 
NrvritliflrnN il ilorn not njipfiir Llinl nny ilrHiiJtr iir- 
rniip,riiiriitit wrir iiimir, or niiy rrNoliilionN for nrtili)( 
upon llirin ilrnwii up. On llir rontrnry, htivln^ n|init 
nu rnlirr tnonlli in riiilriivoiiiin^ to rlrnr nwny prrliini- 
iinry olmlurlrR, Mnrllioron^.h found hiiiiHrlf ttiidrr th« 
lircrnnily of rrpiiirin^ to lirud-fpiitrtrrH with ft Hort of 
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▼Bgae authority to act in all respects by the advice of 
oertain field- deputies^ as should appear most condudye 
to the adyancement of the common cause. 

Marlborough reached the camp on the 1st of July^ 
where on the following morning he passed his army under 
review. Kayerswerth having fallen on the 15th of June, 
he had already ordered in 8000 of the troops employed 
there^ as well as a considerable draft from the £nglish 
garrison at Breda ; and he now found that the statements 
of his staff presented a return of 60^000 men of all 
arms, with a train of sixty-eight guns, eight mortars, a 
few howitzers, and twenty-four pontoons. He proposed 
immediately to take the field ; but he was soon made to 
feel, that the nominal generalissimo of a combined army 
holds a widely different station from that occupied by 
the leader of a force strictly national In the council of 
war which he deemed it delicate to summon, though 
he could not draw from the Dutch officers any decisive 
opinions of their own^ he found them all prompt to dis- 
pute the soundness of his calculations. They disap- 
proved of every movement, either because it was too 
hazardous, or that it was not sufficiently daring ; and 
they finally declared that they could consent to nothing, 
unless the plan should, first of all^ receive the sanction 
of the states-general. A messenger was in consequence 
despatched to the Hague, who returned in due time, 
with the powers of which Marlborough stood in need ; 
yet were his difficulties far from being overcome. He 
hinted at the possible necessity of a movement across 
the Meuse, when, to his horror, he discovered that the 
Hanoverians could not march without explicit directions 
from monsieur Bothmar, and that the Prussians were like- 
wise restricted to a particular line of operations. With 
great temper Marlborough abstained from all reproaches, 
bat sent instantly for Bothmar. He came ; and, yield- 
ing to the circumstances, gave up the Hanoverians to 
the win of the English general; while the king of 
Pmsfiia was in like manner soothed by farther conces<i 
flions to his vanity. 

In this unsatisfactory manner a full fortnight was 
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wittal ; the general being lUilj aiflured that die iWi 
would conaent to no plan which had not for ita fti' 
object the protection of Nimeguen and the Rhine. A 
■top was thus put to the propoaed invaaion of h 
Spanisli Netlierlands ; and as there now remained ody 
a choice between risking a great battle at a disadv» 
tagc, and acting upon the cnemj*8 eommimication^ 
Marlborough wisely preferred the latter coune. With 
tliis view he ]>a88ed the Waal, and, encamping on the 
l6th, about two leagues from BoufSera' position, doidf 
reconnoitred it. Meanwhile he had ordered thiee 
bridges to be constructed on the Meuae, notfarfron 
OrtLve, and by the 26th die whole of hiia army, with 
its train of carriages and artillery, waa encamped on 
the opposite bank^ between Udan and Zealand. On 
the 27th, the columns were again in motion, estaUiah- 
ing their right near Nunen, and their left at Leyshont; 
the 28th, after carrying a fortified house, tliey took poit 
between Geldorp and Mierle, and by noon on the SOdi, 
they were in a condition to mark out their ground not 1 
far from the town of Hamont. 

Ulien he reconnoitred Boufflers' lines, between Godi 
and Guiep, Marlborough was accompanied by the field- 
deputies, to whom he exultingly said, " I will soon de- 
liver you from these troublesome neighbours." It was 
neither a vain nor an idle boast ; for Boufflers no 
sooner became aware that tlie Meuse was crossed, than, 
apprehensive for his own base, he broke up from his 
entrenched camp, and made haste to follow. He, too, 
crossed the river at Venloo and lluremond, and pressing 
onwards, with rapid strides, reached Brey, almost at the 
same moment when Marlborough fixed his head quarters 
at CJeldorp. And now began a series of movements, 
wliich to detail at length would occupy no inconsider- 
able portion of time, without conveying much either of 
amusement or instruction to the general reader. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, with noticing, that 
during many days the hostile armies were continually 
in motion ; that while Marlborough endeavoiured to in- 
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himadt between Boufflen and the fortresses on 
ihe Meaatg the Uuier used every exertion to hinder the 
aeeoanpliAiiieDt of that design ; and that the £nglish 
eoomander, oatreadiing his adversary on all points^ 
compdkd him to avcnd a disastrous battle by giving up 
ham eonumuiications with the places threatened, and 
CdliBg back npoo Berin^ien. Had his battering train, 
Willi the stom necessary for a war of sieges, been at 
handy Marlboroniji might have invested both Venloo 
and Burcmond eady in August ; but these were, un- 
CMtonatdy, far in the rear, and it needed all his dili- 
gepce^ widi some share of good fortune, to ensure their 
anival at bead-quarters at alL 

The enemy made their retrognule movement on the 
5di of August ; the same day the allies took post in rear 
of Peer, having their right on the Dommel and their 
left at Eiiicum. Here considerable reinforcements 
jcnied tliem,some battalions directly from England, others 
from the garrison of Maestricht ; while from the same 
point Maiiborough employed himself in destroying the 
fortifications at Peer and Bray, both of which stood in 
the way of his communications. He had effected this, 
and was on the eve of passing the Dommel, when 
Boufflen, to whom the march of a convoy from Bois-le- 
Dnc had been communicated, broke up suddenly from Be- 
lingjien, and assumed an attitude of offence. Detaching 
maiahal Berwick to Eyndhoven, for the purpose of inter- 
ttipdng the stores, he himself marched by Moll and Ber- 
gneick toRythoven, from whence he made demonstrations 
as if he would endeavour to break in upon Marlborough's 
rear, or torn him by the right. Marlborough fell back 
instantly to Everbeek, a castle about two English miles 
Dordi of Hamont, and at the same time directed count 
Tflly to move along the north road, so as to cover the 
flpproadi of the stores. But he was not content with 
neasnrei of mere precaution. Though justly uneasy in 
OMiaeqnenoe of the dispositions of the enemy, he made 
two large drafts from his . army ; one corps he in- 
fracted to attack Weert, while the other watched the 

TOL. I. A A 
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^bflMi of VmiIoo ; tad be optoed' tt tb« 
Ket eonmiinikatkm with Maaitiiclily by umim 
wyehawpplyof bmd wm icgolatljr nedvid In amlk] 
Miriborougb owtd, under tbeie eireaneCaaeH, • 
deil to the reepeet in whidi hie opponen to \M 
Tne eouToy pMeed^ In the moit cirawii end un^iunMI 
nenneTf within dght of Bcrwick'e eorpi ; jret Meh «» 
the didndlmtion of the manhal to bring on e gawd 
eetioD, diet be woqid not pennit it to be moleited. 

Having thns dceied the wejr to idterior opewdoiii^ 
MMboroBgh agiin took the lead; sad pwhiflg Vfm 
Dioity nuuiceuTied fbr die donble purpose of intemfdlf 
the enemy's mppliei, end drawing ii&m altogedMrIM 
the district of Bole-le-Dnc. OndieSSdheweeatGNii 
Brucgd, and next day pitdied his ennp between HMk 
term and Hontlielen. He lied ecarody done eo whfl 
the enemy were descried morlng; in maniftec Jiettdgj 
akmg a Une of road hemmed in on all sides by ewsaii 
and morasses* M arlboroo^ eoramandod nie gws M Ji 
to get the divisions Instantly under arms, whUst, widi i 
ssleet corps of cairalry, be rode fbrward to reeomietaf ; 
but though his orders were prompdy and 'dieerild|f 
obeyed, no result of importance followed. The Md 
(IcputJcfi were tvcne to fight : they assigned no resiOM 
for their opinion, but declared peremptorily they could 
not fianction a battle ; and as Marlborough had not yet 
accustomed himself to act first, and consult afterwsidfi 
he was com|)cIle<l to surrender his own judgment tp 
theirs. The two armies faced one another somehoun; 
they exchanged cannon shot at half range, but the Frendi 
escaped with a trifling loss to their rear.guard, in con* 
sequence of a rapid charge executed upun them by i 
brigaile of English cavalry. 

Nothing could exceed the chagrin of the genera^ 
excq>t the indignation of his troops, on this oees- 
■ion. There was indeed hut one feeling throughout all 
rnnks*; nevertheless such was the temper of this grest 
man's mind, that he took no advantage of it to indulfl 
even in complaint, far less in reproach. He satlsM 
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elf with cafanlj pointing out how much had heen 
>y the indecision of hii timid counsellors, and then, 
the moat perfect good humour, made the necessary 
urationa for the redaction of the fortresses. For 
>urpoae he diTided his army into two corps, to one 
lich, under the command of Cohorn, the care of 
icting the sieges waa intrusted, while with the 

he himadf to^ poet in a position well adapted for 
urpose between Sutendal and Lonaken. Nor was 
lightest attempt made by the French commanders 
deal him in these arrangements. The duke of Bur- 
j, indeed, unwilling to behold the result of his own 
By resigned hia command, and had ab*eady retired 
lurt; while Boufflers waa as yet too weak, and 
much under the influence of chagrin, to hasard 
)low on an uncertainty. The consequence was, that 
le opening of the navigation of the Meuse no 
' obstacles were presented beyond those which ori- 
ed in the strength of the fortresses, and the capri« 

humour of Cohorn ; and over both, though the 
' proved scarcely less serious than the former, the 
fortune of Marlborough prevailed, 
was on the 7 th of June, after a vexatious and ha- 
ig dday of more than a week, tliat die attacks 

Venloo ¥rere openeil from both sides of tlie 
On the 18th, fort Michael, connected with the 

by a bridge of boats, fell ; and on the 23d the 

itsdf surrendered on capitulation. No time was 
n transporting the train to Stevenswaert and Uure- 
If both of which were immediately invested ; and 
gorously were the approaches pushed that tliey were 
in possession of Ae allies, the former on the 5th, 
atter on the 7th of October. There seemed now 
me place of strength capable of affecting this line, 
dy, Liege,— a town important in itself, and doubly 
commanding the course of the Meuse at its junction 

the Ourte. Towards it Marlborough determined 
lake a movement in person, because the position 
^ he had hitherto occupictl offered no facilities for 

A A 2 
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rovennf :he oprniionA of a siege from the attackf of a 
Arm\ whi.'h lav in anil around Diest. 

The :a'.\ of VrnliM anil Kuremond, thongh not wi»> 
ne«.<c-'l wi:h ir.ditfrrtT.ce. had been regarded by BoofBoi 
XA ir.evicaMe : he hatl not thtf'refore haraaied his tnwpi 
by any usele<<< etfjrts to preTent it. The case was dif- 
tere:;c vi:h rrsricot to Lie-^e, of which the sitnatioD was 
ex-'cniiRjly coii\L-7iier.t, as well for affording winter 
i.iiart«r«. a^ for the protection of Brabant ; and hence, 
a;:t-r cli>«>Iy ir.»pectini; the citadel, and ordering numer- 
ous rep;iirs. he made ready to assume a position with 
hU whole army uiider its walls. But Boufflers^ though 
brave, ar.il even raah. loveil to talk of great moTements 
a lor.-z while ere he adventured upon them, whereas of 
M-irlb^ rough's desiirr.s the first public intimation gifen 
ran-.v iier.enilly by a ruir.cur of their accomplishment On 
the present occasion, for example, the hostile armies 
ailvanced, the one to cover, the other to blockade the 
place ; and the blockailing force, in spite of all the 
a< '.vantages as to time and opportunity possessed by the 
i-ncrmy, arrivetl first upon its ground. Boufflers saw the 
allies : he even stood for a moment within cannon shot 
t-f them: bii: he would hazard no attempt to impede 
t!. :r.. H.- rv:;t:i:oi nirh prcci:u:ation into the Spanish 
N-:l.t:l.i:. :<. IvA-.ir.:: Lie«e to i:s fate. Nor was that 
i : J :i i.-..i::tr or' iSub:. The c.ites of the town being 
* •-....: i V t.-^avuLTv, the ci:a.lcl w;is immetliatelv in- 
\^>:^il :.•.:. 1 >.^ ^.■AT\\■ .•> the vJJJch of ()ctol)er the mighty 
tir/.c I r" worlv^ wl.ich encoiripass the place were all in 
; --tssi.vi of the K:-.;:!i>h. 

^\ ::\\ ti;e fall of Liece cinleil this remarkable cam- 
1 iir:;. throi:_-:iv^ui the whole of which the English general 
WM- calle.l u: '.-»:■ to stru-Tirle r.ot onlv a^iainst an active 
i--.'.L::;y. bu: rf::;iir.s: the perverscness and obstinacy of 
ti'.-^o wi:h wh.-m ::-.' Acivd. At its commencement, he 
f- ••.'A ti.e Frvi-.cii hi :,ii:.L: a: all points the initiative; the 
.il.i-j- hariiiv r.or>i;.i.i::i;j: ;lifi.:>t-lves that thev were safe 
lH.-ii:.i:l tlic ir.i>t frir:r.i.ia!;lt: entrenchments, or under the 
cur.s of the stror.cos: places. As if by magic, he gave i 
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loCtDy Mw afpect to the state of affairs^ and took the 
lead dmmg^oat the remainder of the season. Though 
htflled at the outset^ and thwarted in his favourite plan ; 
tfMragfa repeatedly checked when about to force die enemy 
to battle^ he continued still to hold the superiority in 
erery movement; out-marching an active adversary^ 
lepeatedly turning his positions^ and deranging every 
s^eme which he seemed to have devised. By a series 
of masterly movements Boufflers was drawn so com- 
pletely fhnn the Meuse^ that the base from which he 
had designed to act was taken away^ and the fortresses 
oo which he had counted so much^ bodi for defence 
and annoyance^ fell one by one into the hands of his 
opponent Great^ indeed^ were the benefits that resulted 
to the cause of the league. Independently of die con- 
fidence universally excited by a display of generalship so 
extraordinary^ the deliverance of the Dutch frontier 
from insult was of itself an object of die first import- 
ance^ while the command of the Meuse, by facilitating 
the transport of supplies, gave to them all the superi- 
ority which the enemy had lost. 

Marlborough kept his army together a few days, till 
he had perfectly ascertained that the French were with- 
drawn beyond the Mehaigne ; he then ordered them into 
cantonments, partly at Liege, partly in the towns and 
Tillages near, and partly at Maestricht. From the latter 
of these places, on the 3d of November, he himself set 
out on his return to England ; and conceiving that the 
passage by water would be both more expeditious and 
less fatiguing than a land journey, he gladly availed 
himself of it. With this view he embarked, together 
with the field deputies, on board of an open boat, and 
began, under a slender escort of twenty-five men, to de- 
scend the river. Next day, however, Cohom joined him, 
in a larger barge guarded by sixty soldiers, while fifty 
cavalry, scouring the banks, appeared to obviate all risk of 
molestation from any enemy. But the little squadron 
had not sailed many hours in company when the vessels 
composing it were again separated^ and the dragoons. 



ttrir way In Att dnk. Tbe lown of QmMmm wmjh 
tflM uBub oocopiwi oy ^ rrancn i^Mnuoiiy non inuoB 
bidi of tmidtti WW in tfw fa^oart bahit of ■«>»> 
Ins difi oonntnr* It flhiiififil that dint whiiMl fi fri bdiM 
almod tliftt ni^t, porodfod, dioii|^ tbonodfw umoi, 
tilt boil idbiflii oo n fo yod Mailboroai^ ; and idsbog iim 
tow Vnt, aftor dm had laeiired tfao gnidea^ dmr it 
qiuiBtly to diorab A ToDaj of muiketryj widi * ifaower 
of gNnadB% awoka dM afe^ing gnaida; one or two wen 
kiUad, and a few wounded, and die xemainder being 
panie-atrack oArad no leaiatanoay i^iila tlie phmderen 
liaped on board, and made priaonen of all whom they 
ftnnd. It waa now that the fldelitj of an attendant^ 
and hia own vnoonquerable preiance of mind, aaTed the 
haio of twenty fidda from beooming the priie of a band- 
lU of atragB^nra. Thia man, by name Stephen Gdl, 
hqipming toha?e in hia podnt an old passport, granted 
many montha prefionaiy to general GhurdiiU, put it 
qioiBdy into the handa of Marlboroac^, and the latter, 
with the utmoat promptitude, ahowed it aa hia own. 
The nig^t waa dark; the Frendi, more intent upon 
plunder than priaonen^ took no pdns to examine the 
document, but> after robbing its supposed subject of his 
money, permitted bim to pass, and the deputies being 
likewise provided with protection^, the boat waa allo¥red 
to proceed. But the rumour that Marlborough had 
fidlen into the enemy's bauds reached the Hague before 
him ; and hence his appearance there was greeted by 
all classes with an enthusiasm of delight such as the 
phlegmatic Dutch are not every day accustomed to ex- 
hibit 

Having rested at the Hague the space of two days 
only, Marlborough took shipping for England, where his 
reception, both by the queen and the people, proved in 
the highest degree gratifying to his feelings. From the 
former he received the honour of a dukedom, vnth an 
offer — which he chose for the present to decline — of a 
pension to the amount of 5000 pounds a year, out of 
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revenues of the post office ; by the ktter he wm 
r where greeted with the most rapturous and extra- 
Qt applause. Both houses of parliament voted him 
thanks; they accompanied him in solemn procession 
« Paul's ; and they marked their approbation of his 
act by acceding^ after a warm debate^ to his demand 
iditional means^ both in men and money^ for the 
mention of the next campaign. 
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JOHN TAYLOR, 
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GARY'S DANTE. Cheap Edition. 3 vols, f.cap. 8vo. I85. cloth. 

THE VISION; or HELL, PURGATORY, and PARADISE, I 
of DANTE ALI6HIERI. Translated by the Rev. H.F. Cary, A.M. i 

The lliird Edition, with Notes, a Life of Dante, and an Index. 

" This is nut only the best translation of Dante which has appeared In oar 
language, but it may perhaps with justice be pronounced the t)e8t translation 
of any poet in the wh<»le compass of English literature." — Eclectic Review. 

"Mr. Carv's translation, the best we ever read of any work."— f^norterljf 
Review. 

NIEBUHR'S ROME. New Edition, Corrbctbd. 
NIEBUHR'S HISTORY of ROME, translated by JULIUS 
C. HARE, M.A. and CONNOP THIRLWALL, M.A., FeUows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. L 8vo. second edition, revised, with the correc- 
tions and additions made in the third edition of the original. 16s. 

" One of the most justly celebrated works of our limes." — Edinbwrgh Review. 
1 VuL n. will be ready In January. 

! DR. CONOLLY ON INSANITY. 

AN ENQUIRY concerning the INDICATIONS of INSANITY, , 
with Suggestions for the better Protection and Care of the Insane. By John | 
CoNOLLY, M.D. 1 Volume 8vo. 12«. | 

** This is a work which, although written by a physician and addressed prin- ' 
cipally to his professional brethren, nevertheless deserves an attentive perusal ; 
from all the educated ranks of the community. And if it receives the notice : 
to which in our opinion it is entitled, there is little doubt but that in the . 
present crisis it will contribute materially to the accohiplishmeut of important . 
reform relative to the subject of which it XreaXA.**— Edinburgh Medical Review. . 

EXTRACTS from ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS. Bv A. Pa- 
Mizzi, LL.D., Professor of Italian in the University of London. One thick 
vol. post 12mo. 10«. 6d. boards. 

** This is a most useful little volume, the compilation of Senor Panixxi, 
containing choice extracts from the best writers in the Italian language. We [ 
can safely recommend it, not only as a text book for students in the London ' 
University, but for all who apply themselves to the Italian language, as well 
suited to the object it professes to have in view." — \ew Monthly Mag. 

JOURNALS AND COMMON PLACE BOOKS. ! 

THE STUDENT'S JOURNAL, Arranged, Printed, and Ruled,, 
for receiving an Account of every Day's Employment for the space of One ! 
Year. With an Index and Appendix. In post 8vo. half-bound. 4<. 6d. 

" I propose from this day to keep an exact journal of my actions and studies, 
Iwth to assist my memory, and to accustom me to set a due value upon my 
Yime." — Introduction to Mr. Gibbon's Journal. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY, formed on the Plan of " The Student's 
Journal," for general Use. In post 8vo. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

*' This exact account of my time will make me more sensible of its value ; 
it will dissipate, by its details, the illusion, which makes us consider only years 
and months, and disregard hours and days." — Mr. Gibbon's Journal. 

THE LITERARY DIARY, or Complete Common Place Book, 
with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters on a leaf. Post 4to. 
nded throo^ioat, and half bonnd, price 13«. 

A POCKET COMMON PLACE BOOK, with Locke's Index. 
Post 4vo. half bound. Ss. 6d., or 10«. 6d. bound. 
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NEW WORKS 

fumruu roR 

UlNOMAN, nKf:8. OHMK, BHOWN, AM) GRKK 

LONDON. 



I HOUGH KKETCHEft or Tiir. IJFK ot An OLD SOLI3 
helni • C<»f>y from Jcwrntk hrpf by tk^ Aalbor In fhr Wr«i lwll«w,»i ili 
fif Cifprnbacrn, In tbr PrnlntHM and H<»niIi wf Fmne^t ami In FUiidv 
LieutCoi.. J, LiACMf C. fi. In 1 large VuL Ihro. Il«. bward*. 

' CAMPAIGNS AHu (:IU;ISF:8 in VKNKZUKLA Anu 
CRKNADA. ahu in tns PACIFIC OCKAN, from Ifll7 f<> IHM 
KbHrhrt of th^ Wrat C<«aM of fffHifb Amrrlra, Ar. AImiTALKH or 
ZIIKLA, lllnMraliirc of lUvulntWioary Mm, Manncra, Jkc. a irola. 
Sla. boarda. 

I ** A great maaaof lnf»fmaflon, At!§eripiUm, military narratlvr, and n 
U bcre culleclcd In a ^try piraMUit and lotalllgant manner/'— /iff , Om 

Tiiit IJFK AMI, DKATII or IX)HI) KDWAIU) FlT/iiKB 
' By THoa. Moons, Knq. 3d, Fxllt. 2 vol*. |kmI Mvo. With a Forlralf. t 

" Thli wfirk U the brat of all Mr. Mrn^ra'a Ulograpblcal (ffibllcati 
M§mthtp HrjHtwitoiy. 

I " Thr Irticr* t4 Ixird Kdward ar«r the m'^at almply beaotlfal we ba 
n!nH."'^3f§tropolUttn. 

I SIR KDVVAKI) SKAWAUD'S NAKKATIVKor mm 1 

' \VIIK(/K, and roriM-qiM-nt Uiirovrry of rcruin Idlati'l* In ilif Citrihht 
' Wllh a Di-ImII of iMNiiy KxlrMOflmaiy V.sruu tn hi* Ltfr, from 1733 to 
; Hrili'-n in lii« own l)i«r>. Mili-d liy Minn Jamk roNTftn. 3 vob. p 
31 «. fWi. lM>Nrd«. 

I " A tfior*! »t\r»n\%f pi-r«onaI narrativr nrvrr ia«ni-d from thr prfta.' 
! Monthly Mayasine, 

FAMIIA' SIlAKSPKAUi:; in whirh nothinj? in a/Wftd 
! Orifcinal Trxt ; hut Wum- word* iiM'l Kxnri-*iion« (tr«- otnittrd whirh ram 
I propriHy \tr. rrad aloud in n rMiinly. Hv Tlfo*. |t(i%vi>Mea, V*^\. VM 
I Olh Kdil. In I iRrifi- Vol. Hvo. Hitb llluairation* by Hriiirkfr, engra 
! whkI by Tlioriiaon. 30«. In rlolh. 

I " Wr nrf of opinion, thai it r«-«|iiir»'« nMhing mor*- Ihun a notlr> \ 
lhi« very tn<-riioriou* puhliralioti into Kfn< ral citt uUlion/' - Hdin. /Zei 

Ittp. r()I'()(illAl'FIY AM, ANTiguniKS OP TIOMI' 

rludtnu lh«- lf<-Mril I)iwov»-m»'« insi'l<- ;il»oui tiw I'oruin .-lU'l Ihi- Vi;i Hji 
the iUv. KtcHANi) Hi noi.««, (!h;«pl;«in to thfr Church of- Knstlind ('rm(;i 
Mt Konu*. 'Z vol*. Hvo. with niiiiMioiia iMaIca Hiid Cuta. 3/. 'A». \n < loll 

*• To th<- <l4aau;il alufW-nt tlii* la a valuahl*- lKK»k- to th*- riaaairal I 
an invNiuNhh' one." lAt, (iax. 

WOMAN, IN mil SOCFAF, am. DOMKSTIC ClIAU.Af 
By Mud, John HANiirOKi,. I'Znio. iU. hoard*. 

.NOMINAL OF A IlKSIDIACK is GKIIMANY, f> 
\*ViA, and iwm. Hy Wii.i.iam llKATtia, M.I), Ac 1 vo)«, p<.ai >»vo. ! 

" W»r do not fMnrinhiT lf» hJiv*- «-v«'r piriUM'd a Tr;lv♦■ll^r'a Joarrti 
»«l»l» ir wi'h riov»l *n'l 4iniiilni: lopir.a." riifw Mtmlhly Mtifj. 
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New Works published by Longman 8f Co. continued, 

LETTERS TO a YOUNG NATURALIST on the Study 
OP NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 
Author uf ** First Steps to Botany." 12mo. uomerous Cots. 10«. 6d. bds. 

ORIENTAL CUSTOMS; applied to the Illustration of the 
Sacrbd Scriptures ; being an Account of the Customs and Manners of the 
Eastern Nations, collected from the must celebrated Writers and Travellers^ 
Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. Samuel Burdbr, A.M. ISmo. 8t.6d.bds. 

A GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD and KITCHEN-GARDEN; 
or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit and Vegetables cultivated in Great 
Britain; with Calendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen* 
Garden during every Month in the Year. By George Lindley, C.M.U.S* 

Klited by John Lindley, F.R.S. &c. 1 large VoL 8vo. 16«. boards. 
*' A most valuable addition to horticultural literature." — L,oudo»*8 Gar* 
ner's Mag. 

SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, from CHAU- 
CER TO JONSON, with Biographical Sketches, by Robert Southet, 
LL.D.: and from JONSON to BEATTIE, with Biographical and CriUcal 
Prefaces, by Dr. Aikin. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 2l. S$. cloth ; or neatly done up, 
gUt edges, -2/. lit. 6d. 

GORTON'S TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

This day is published strongly bound in cloth and lettered, price 20t.^ or with 
[ Maps coloured, 30«. — Volume 2, of 

I A NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY . 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Containing every City, Town, Village, and Hamlet, in the Three Kingdonu. 

By JOHN GORTON, 
Editor of the ** General Biographical DioUonary," &c. 

The Irish and Welsh articles by G. N. Wright, M.A., Professor of Antiqalties 
to the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

This Work will continue to be published in Monthly Numbers, forming, 
'^heu complete, three handsome volumes, accompanied by fit'ly-two qnartvj 
knap:», as follows: I 



Ireland »; 

Scotland 2' 

Inland Navigation and Rail-roads 4 '■ 



-A general Map of England - - - I 

Knglista Counties 39 

'Vorkshiie ---......2 

Wales 2 

The whole beautifully engraved on steel by Sidney Hall. 

Volume 3 will be published early in the ensuing year; and in order to 
arender the work as complete as pos&ible, by giving iuiormation to the latest 
period, it is intended to conduoe it with an Appendix, which will comprise 
copious Tables of the Population fn)m the new census, and an abstract uf all 
lUie modifications in Parliamentary Representation which may be effected 
during the interval. 

*«* Subscribers who may be in arrear are requested to procure their back 
numbers, as the sets will be made up on the completion uf the third volume. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 

Just Published, — the 2nd and 3rd volumes of 
CAPIAIN NAPIER'S HISTORY of the WAR in tue 
PEN IN SI L.V, with Plana, 8vo.. price 20s. bds. 

T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. • 
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' Puhliahrd thin Dntj, 

TALKS OF TIIH WAIIS OF OUR TIMES. 

In 2 VoU. Pout Rvo. 2 1 jr. ImIh. 

*• III* * Rrrollrrl|oii« »»f tlii» PrnlnMiU* wire nmont; the vrry beM de«rrlp- 
llonii <if %x^\^\\\** MrikinK Hrtrorry mid dmiMTNte WNriurt* ; iind to pictarn 
rqtiiilly vl«kil flir pifK'iit volomcB add the Inti'rvi4 uf nw*\. tuocbinK narrative." 
• lAt^rarff (iat^tlf. 

By fhi' name Anthor* 
KKCOLLKCTIONS of tiik FKN INSULA, containing 
Kkrtrhra of thr Mannrn and Charartrr of the Hpanifb Nation. 5th Riihion. 
Hvo. lOa. (W. bd«. 

\ "It U irarrely piMiiihlr to open the book without iieeioK nuefnl and livrljr 
' remark*, or denrripiionii imlftrrihtihly dr9rr{ptivt.**—hfonthltf HnUw, 

SKKTCIIKM OP INDIA, by a TKAVKLLEU. For Fire5ide 
Travi-llert at Home. 4th Kdilioii. Hvo. (to. bd». 

NOTKS AM) UKFLKCTIONS r>u«l^o a HAMDLK in GKR- 
MANY. New FUlition ilvo., I'i*. bdii. 

SCKNKS AM) LMFUKSSIONS in KGYFr and ITALY. 
.Ird Edition. Hvo. \1%. \nU. 

TiiK STORY or a LIFE. Two Voli. Poit 8vo. 3rd Fxlitinn. 
IK*, bdi. 



Printed for lionKman, Kern, Ornie, Brown, and Green, Paternontf r Row. 




Jn.%1 I'uh/i.s/ini, and sold In/ ./. (irrijn, price 5*. 

A M:\V SVSTKM OK WRITING; 

t *•ll|;|illill^.');)|)(M uliar l'ixaiiiple«, witli Inntniciioni 
oil *(> pliiiii jind vnny h iim'IIkkI an mny be leiimfd 
ill H \%«'fl<, hy piHrtiwin^ nil hour or two earii 
(l:iy. 'I'lir i-xirii<iMliiiHrv iinpiovcinentii pflrrtH 
by J. <;HKI(iS IM IMLs, in SIX LESSONS, 
.irr cviiued hy Sproliiiriif*, to be ncen at hi» wi- 
^ <l«iMM', 73, St. I'aiil'n Clinrchyard. 

Srhuo!<> and Fainilii'fi attnidcd in any part of town or neighbonrlio'xi. 

I MaiiniiU' iiiid i'i>. ITnitrr*. liOiidiui-IIoii*!- YunI, St. Psnil*p.l 
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J)R. LARDNERS CABINET CYCLOPJEDIA, 



CoNSiDBRABLx progress having been made in this work, the pnbliiben 
"^irish to direct the attention of the public to the advantages by wblcn it if dit- 
'^njguished from other similar monthly pablications. 

It is not intended that the Cabinet Cyclopaedia shall form an interminable 
aperies, in which any work of interest which mav present itself fkt>m time to 
time can claim a place. Its sabjects are classified according to the nsaal 
divisions of literature, science and art. Each division is distinctly traced oat, 
and will consist of a determinate namb«r of volumes. Although the precise 
extent of the work cannot be fixed with certainty, yet there is a limit which 
will not be exceeded ; and the subscribers may look forward to the poeaeuion, 
-within a reasonable time, of a complete library of instruction, amusement, and 
i;eneral reference, in the regular form of a popular Cyclopspdia. 

The several classes of the work are— 1, Natural Philosophv; 1, the Useful 
and Fine Arts; 3, Natural History; 4, Geography; 5, Politics and Morals: 
6, General Literature and Criticism; 7, History; 8, Biography; 0, a General 
Dictionary of Reference. 

In the more abstruse and technical departments of knowledge, an attempt haa 
been made to convey to the reader a f;eneral acquaintance with these subjects by 
the use of plain and t'amiliarlangnag*, appropriate and well-executed engravings, 
and copious examples and illustrations, taken from objects and events with 
wiiich every one is acquainted. 

Among the volumes already published in the literary department, no lew 
than four have been the production of men who stand in the first rank of 
literary talent,— Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott. In the scientific 
department, a work has been produced from the pen of Mr. Herschel, which 
has been pronounced by the highest living autliority on the subjects of general 
philosophy, to contain ** the noblest observations on the value of knowledge 
whirh have been made since Bacon," and to be the finest work of pbifo- 
sopbical genius which this age has seen. * 
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